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THE WREN IN WELSH FOLKLORE. By loncerth C, Peate, M.A., F,S,A. 

1 Frazer^ and other folklorists have already treated the folklore of the vTen in European 
countries and the purpose of this paper is to draw the reader's attention to some cases in which 
the wren appears prominently in Welsh folklore. 

The wren's nest is treated with particular respect in most districts in Wales, the couplet — 

Y neb a dorro nyth y dryw 
Xi chaiff iechyd yn ei fyw 

[Whosoever rob the wren's nest shall never have health in his life.] — being well-known in various 
forms throughout the country. 

But the notable features of wren folklore in Wales are (a) the ceremony of hunting the wren, 
(6) the wren-house procession. Parallels are, of course, found in other parts of Europe, including 
Ireland and the Isle of Man ; these will not be dealt Avith here. The Welsh material has been dealt with 
in part, chiefly from the folk-song aspect, by the late Llew Tegid.^ ‘‘ From the nursery upwards," 
he wTites, “ we w^ere taught to respect and protect the bird and threatened with the most dire calamities 
if w’e disregarded such teaching,'’ and yet it was the custom down to the nineties of the nineteenth 
century, and possibly later, ^ to hunt the wren and, in some districts, to catch it alive, in others to 
kill it. The hunt was associated in various districts with songs sung to melodies now recorded in the 
Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society (op. cit.). In Llanrhaeadr-ym-Mochnant, on the borders of 
Montgomeryshire and Denbighshire, the words were : — 

Ddoi di i'r coed ? ineddai Dibin w rth Dobin, 

Ddoi di i'r coed ? meddai Rhisiaii: wrth Robin, 

A ddoi di i'r coed ? meddai Sion w rtli y tri, 

A tldoi di i’r coed ? meddai’r cw bwl i gyd. 

Beth wnawn ni yno. etc. : Hela'r Dryw' bach. Beth wnawm ni ag efo i Ei werthu am swllt. Beth 
wnaw'n ni a swllt ? Ei wario am gwTw. Beth tae'n ni'n meddwi ? . . . Beth 'tae'n ni'n marw ? . . . 
Pie caem ein claddu I Y'm mhwll y domen.^ 

[Wilt thou come to the w^ood ? said Dibin to Dobin ; wdlt thou come to the w ood ? said Richard 
to Robin ; wilt thou come to the w ood ? said John to the three ; wilt thou come to the w ood ? said all 
of them. What shall we do there I Hunt the little Wren. What shall we do w ith him ? Sell him for 
a shilling. What shall w e do with a shilling ? Spend it on beer. What if we became drunk ? . . . 
What if we died ? . . . Where should we be buried ? In the dunghiU pit.] 

^ Sir James Frazer : T/ie Golden Bough, Pt. V., vol. 2, British Gohlitis), the custom is dated ‘ in the eighteenth 

PP‘ ‘ century.’ It persisted, however, to within the last 

* In the Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society, vol. 1, quarter of the nineteenth century, if not later, and there 

pp. 99-113. [In English.] are people still living who remember the ceremony. 

® In several works, e.g., T. Gwynn Jones : Welsh ^ Llew Tegid does not give a translation of these 
Folklore and Folk Custom, p. 159 (following Wirt Sikes : folk-songs. 
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A somewhat >inular reionied from the Amlwrh <li>tri<-t of AnuH<-‘^ey. T!ii<. however, 

begiii'> with — 

f>( loi I j I r r ( <>♦ 1 { ; lilt M l< jrti H I ii'.iarf with K« il >m, 

!)• loi < li I'l' 1 f ( i ? int'( l( iai w i r h f )o] >ii i 

Oiloi iii i‘i- riM'd ■; ni»>il»iai .Khiaiii n hiin. 

Ddni lii I'l ctM d int-dda' iiiiu hful a^ mi. 

[Whit thou eoine to the wood r >aid Kii lianl to Rof>m. . . . -^lid |)if)m to I)t)hm. . . . "uid Abram 
ItiiiiNelf. . . . .-'aid eaeli one of them, (llu^ wa.-' foIl<»w(*d by) W'hat >h<dl we do then* ' Himt th(‘ 
little wren. How ."hall we hrinir it home ^ Hor>e and cart. How shall we (‘at it f Knife and fork.] 
Another v(‘r"ion from the Lly-n }K*mn"ula f>ei^inN w ith ' W ilt thou coim* to ."cek th(‘ little W’ren.' 

I>ut thf* lri"t v(*r>e i" different . — 

H' j Hifon ti h*‘Lral i f)obiru 
Adt ii i fvi-i<»TT a<’ adfii i Robin. 

Htiniior |M-ii 1 Si'*u I*i n-\ -Stryd, 

A r liaiifit I aiaii I'r r\\ i)W 1 i L'>'d- 

[A lf»tr for Dibin and a lei: for l)ol>in ,i wimj for I?i(*hard and a wim: for Robin, half the h(‘ad for 
John Rerny-Stryd and tlu^ otluu' halt for all of t lean ] 

In anoth(*r version. r(‘cord(Ml <it Llw \'in:w rii. M(*rion(‘th"hire. thf* (|ue"tiomand-an"W er tluauf* run> : 

• Where art thj>u eoine ^ To kill the little w'nai. With what wilt thou kill it Whtli ///ru la 

* knife) ,ind eo/euaa/J (<iwl]. \ <‘r>i(ai" ha\'e a bo be(*n recorded from Dtaibiijh and Kidw'(‘!{y, ( ar- 

fnarth(‘nsliir(‘,‘^ and it "(*em" cert. tin tint tlie Wh’en Hunt wa" fortm‘rl\’ a wide^pnMd custom in Wah*". 
Tt ."lioiild be '«itn‘s>(*d that in tlie KnLdi>h n‘L'ion of Ihunbroki'shire^ the W'rm-Hunt "onu i" found abo 
in a n*Iatf*d form. Krtun Tenl>\ an inteie^tm:: \a‘r"ion i" nM-ord(‘d': 

•• O ' u I » .in \ ' 'll ltoiml: -a\ - Mddt - r to Mold* - i , 

"O’ wht'O'aiv \ ON ltoiiilt -a\'" tla- oiiML"' f to t lio 1 Id* ! , 

" () ’ f f'annot tt ii, l-'o-trl to Ko^r, 

” Wi 'io L'oin;^ to tflo \\wod-, -a\" John the J<r<l \o i . 

•*() ' wliat will \'ou d(» tlifTf* ' Shoot thf* (‘utty WVen. W’hat wi1I \t)U >ho(d luu-witli ' With boW" 
'• and arrow". That will not do. Wdiat will do then ^ W’itfi irreat luhis and cannon". W’hat will you 
*’ brinu iter home in ( f)n four "trone m(*n'." ."liouklers. That will not do. (*tc On biu cart" and waoe(>ns." 
W hat will \ou cut h(*r up witli ' With kniv(‘s and withhuks. Tliat will not do. fde. W’itli hatcliet. 
and cleaver^. W’hat will you boil her in ' In pots and in ketth*". That will not do. (*te. In bra^" 
j)an" and (*auldrons.” 

The r(‘ad(T will notice that in the W’(‘l."h VfU’sions the wren is df\scrib(‘d as the (lr//ir bach (litth* 
wren); in the En.eli."h vf*rsion it i." e<dled the ‘ cutty wren,' a form which afipears in many FJiydish 
dialects.^ ' Cutty ' (little) was borrowed*^ at a very early date into W’elsh a> r//7e. and is found in tV)lk- 
lore in .such ]>hra.ses as h^reft fldn g)rtft. ‘ the tail-le.s." bla(*k sow . ( utty ajijiears also in Kitty W rfui. 

erroneously Mipposecb^ to indicate the jiopular belief in the wren's femininity. 

The hunt, in W’ale>. took place in readiness for the proce.ssion held on Twelfth Day. 


Edward Lhuvd ( i IbbO-lTOlp in hi" I^amchiaUn^^ writes : Arverant yn swyilh Benfro &c. dhwyn 
" driw mewn elor nos ystwylh : odliiw rth liw r Ivank at i (biriad. sef day neu dri ai dy<:ant mew ii elor 
■' a ribane: air a iranant iiorolion. Ant hfwyd i day ereilh Ihe ni bo kariadon a bydh kwrw v. kv. A 
'' elor o'r wlad ai irahvant KwJli (s > Kwtti) wran." 

[They are accustomed in Pembrokeshire, etc., to carry a wren in a bier on Twelfth Xiyht : from a 
yoxmo man to his sweetheart, that i" two or three bear it in a bier (covered) with ribbons; and siny 


F.*r tlio <ictaii <»t all tlicr.c W'cUli Llcw 

Tr‘au\ {op. f //.). 

*'• Souttiern Pt‘niho»kp"liire i" preflcrniiianrly Engli"]i 
(' Little Eagland beyonJ W'al *" '). 

' ■ The ^tanner" an<l ('u"Tnui" nt t},e peoph- nf Teal _\ 
in The f rDnhnnn .J()nru(d { 1S.>7). 1\ . p. ls;j. 


' E. J. W'ngfit : E/tfj/t^h iJhilet'f iJo'tlrjhfi/o/. s.r. Cutrv.’ 
^ T. H. Parry-W illuini" : The hU to nf m 

Wti-h. s.r. ■ Cwta.' 

Spe. t*>r instance, H. K. Swann. Iht f'.ntou p f>f Eof/l>'>h 
and Foik-Xfune-' of B/tf/.^h iF/cF-, p. iMU. 

A /’( hff'olfttjfo ( tf'<t\. pipc p. s2. 
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carols. They also go to other houses where there are no sweethearts and there will be beer, etc. And a 
bier from the country they call Cutty Wran.] 

This custom noted in Lhuyd's time persisted in Pembrokeshire for another two hundred years. 
A wren was hunted and caught but not killed, and enclosed in a Wren House. Such a house, of late 
nineteenth century date, from Marloes. Pembrokeshire (illustrated in Plate A), is now exhibited in the 
National Museum of Wales. The house is gaily decorated with coloured ribbons and has two windows 
and a door : it was carried in procession on Twelfth Day. I am informed^- that in the Solva district 
about when a ‘ house ‘ was not available, an old lantern decked with ribbons was u.sed. and 

when a wren could not be obtained, a sparrow was substituted. The song sung at the Marloes 
j)rocession was as follows : — 


Joy. health. love and pt'ace ; we’re here in thi^ ])lace ; 
By your leave here we sin^ concernino: our Kinsr, 

Our King 1 “^ welt dres^t in ,^ilks of the be^t 
A!m 1 th<* ribbon-; rare, no King can coni[)are. 

Over hedge'^ and ^tile.-^ we have travelled many inil(‘^. 


We wtu*e four foot -men in taking thw wren. 

M 'ewere four at watch and were nigh of a inatcli 
Xow Christina^- is pas>t. Twelfth Day is the last. 
To the old year adieu, great jo^' to the new. 
Please turn the King in. 


In Tenby the song was that already quoted above. ‘ 0 ! where are you going i says Milder 
to Melder.’ In the Solva district which is in Welsh Pembrokeshire, the song is in Welsh^- : — 


1. Drvw bach \ (l\‘w'r gwr, amdano mae >twr. 

a<' e\\e-.t arno fe, nos ht'uo hnhob He. 

2. Feddalnwd \ gwalcli, oedd neirhiw r yn falch ; 
^lewn ^tatell wen dt^j, a’i iin brawd ar dd(‘g. 

3. Pe <loiTwyd i’r twr a daliwvd y LTwr : 

Fe'i rhod<iu\-d dan len ar elor fraith \\(*n. 


4. Rhubanau j)ob Ihw ^.y o gwrn]>a^ y Drvw. 
Rhubanau dri tliru ^y arno'n He to. 

o. ^lae'r Drywod yn ^gant. hedasant i bant 
Ond deuant yn cl trwy Iwybrau'r hen dtlCl. 

B. O. mei^^tiv^f ai*h fwyn. gwrandi-wch am ‘in cwyn : 
Plant leuainc ym ni : goH vngwch ni i'rty. 
Agorweh \ n glou, yiitr* dyma ni'n ffoi. 


[1. A little wren is the fellow about whom there is commotion : there is an inquest on him to-night 
evervw here. 2. The rogue w ho w as proud last night is now caught in a fair Avhite room with his 
eleven brothers. 3. The tow er w as broken into, the fellow^ caught : he was placed under a sheet, on a 
w hite bier, of many colours. 4. Ribbons of all colours encircle the wTen, ribbons in three turns enclose 
him insteatl of a roof. 5. Wrens are scarce, they flew' away : but they w ill return along the old meadow s 
paths, t). O dear kind mistress, listen to our plea : we are young children, let us into the house. Open 
quickly or we flee.] 

In the sixties of the nineteenth century, the w ren procession w as also know n in the Canton district 
of Cardiff, where it was probably introduced by Irish immigrants. Here the custom was associated 
(as in Ireland) with St. Stephen's Day (Boxing Day) not Twelfth Day. Sir W. Goscombe John. R.A.. 
LL.D.i’*^ writes : “ I remember as a child groups of young roughs — they were generally Irish. I think — 
“ going round the Canton district of Cardiff on Boxing Day with a holly-tree decked w ith ribbon^ 
and a dead wren {wmn) w ith a bottle of spirits attached. They sang : — 

Mistt^r Jones is a worthy man. The W ran, the M ran that yon may see 

And to hL> hou>e 1 brought my wran Here guarded on our Holly Tree, 

I brought my w ran to visit him here A hunch of ribbon- by his bide. 

To wash him a Merr\' (’hrFtnum aiul a Hap])y Xew Year. And a bottle of whiskey to be hi- guide. 


St. Stepluafs Day wa^ caught in the furzte 
We hunted him u]) and we hunted him down 
Till one of our brave hoy?? knocked him down.” 

The proce.ssion w as a disorderly one. 


lu a letter dated 21 June, 1929. 
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Anatomy. Le Gros Clark. 

EVOLUTIONARY PARALLELISM AND HUMAN PHYLOGENY. By Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark, 
Department of Hinnan Anatomy, University of Oxford : an abstract of a hcture read beforf 
Oxford University Anthropological Society, 14 November, 1935. 


2 Parallelism is a commonly recognized 
phenomenon of organic evolution. 
Xumeroiis instances can be cited in which 
organisms only remotely related to each other 
have, in the course of their evolutionary flevelop- 
ment, acquired a su|>erficial re.semblance in one 
or more anatomical features, a resemblance which 
at first sight might suggest a real affinity but 
which, on closer inspection, is found to be super- 
imposed on fundamental structural differences. 
A frequently quoted and gross example of such a 
phenomenon is the similarity in general bodily 
proportions of the shark, ichthyosaurus, and 
porpoise. Within recent years intensive studies 
in comparative anatomy and plentiful pakTonto- 
logical discoveries have led to the realization that 
evolutionary parallelism is much more prevalent 
and may be much more far-reaching in details 
then biologists in general had supposed to be the 
case. The evidence shows that, starting from 
some very primitive and generalized ancestral 
type, different groups of animals may develop 
along similar or parallel lines over prolonged 
periods of geological time so that in the terminal 
stages of their evolution they may come to 
resemble each other in the closest details. In 
these cases the most detailed and thorough 
scrutiny of the comparative anatomist is neces- 
sary in order to reveal that these groups are not 
really closely related in the sense that they have 
been derived from a common stock at a compara- 
tively recent date, but that they must have 
undergone a long period of evolutionary indepen- 
dence. Thus, for instance, the general conforma- 
tion and proportions of the skull in two mammals 
may be almost identical, but yet in some appar- 
ently small feature, such as the mode of construc- 
tion of the ear chamber, or the precise method 
of articulation of certain bones, or in the details 
of the cusp pattern of the teeth, there may be 
some quite fundamental difference which con- 
clusively shows that they have been derived from 
different ancestral stocks. It is important to 
realize that a remarkably complete parallelism 
may be attained in one system or organ while a 
complete divergence of structure is shoi^Ti in 
other anatomical features. Clearly, in a case of 
this sort, the systematic position of the animal 

[ 


can only be established by a complete anatomical 
survey, and the systematist is liable to fall into 
serious error if he confines his attention to one 
part of the body only, A large number of .struc- 
tural resemblances may only be of negative value 
as evidence of c-Iose affinity, while one or two 
fundamental differences would provide very 
positive evidence of comparatively wide divtT- 
gence. Hence, a mere numerical computation of 
structural resemblances and differences can lead 
to entirely erroneotis conclusions (even though 
these conclusions are thereby given an appearance 
of mathematical precision). 

In the evolutionary radiations of the Primates 
there is evidence that parallelism has been a 
common phenomenon, as it ha.s been in the case of 
other mammalian orders. Instances of this 
parallelism may be briefly noted here. There are 
three main groups or sub -orders in the Primates, 
the Lemuroidea, Tarsioidea, and Anthropoidea. 
The first includes two sub-divisions, the Lemuri- 
formes or true lemurs of Madagascar, and the 
Lorisiformes (lorises, galagos, pottos) which are 
found on the mainland of Africa and in southern 
Asia. The Tarsioidea are represented to-day by 
one genus only, Tarsius, which inhabits Borneo 
and the Philippines, but in past times (mainly 
during the Eocene period) more than twenty 
different genera were in existence. The Anthro- 
poidea comprise the New World or Platyrrhine 
monkeys, the Old World or Catarrhine monkeys, 
the anthropomorphous apes, and Man himself. 
In the generality of their anatomical features, 
these three sub-orders represent three successive 
levels of structural development linking up the 
more primitive lower mammals ultimately with 
Man. A superficial study indeed, might, suggest 
that in his phylogenetic history Man has passed 
through a lemuroid stage, a tarsioid stage, a 
pithecoid stage, and, finally, an anthropomor- 
phous ape stage before acquiring human status. 
Actually, the problem is not so simple as a state- 
ment of this kind suggests. 

The Lemuroidea, though in many features 
more primitive than the higher Primates (and, 
in so far as these features are concerned, providing a 
morphological basis for the evolutionarx" develop- 
ment of higher Primates), show a notable number 

1 
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of divergent specializations. Palaeontology^ indi- 
cates that some of these specializations became 
progressively more marked while at the same time 
the Lemuroidea as a group manifested evolu- 
tionary tendencies similar to those of the higher 
Primates (e.g.. in the progressive enlargement of 
the brain). Among the structural specializations 
of the Lemuroidea we may note the details of the 
auditory region of the skull and the reduction of 
the premaxilla, the reduction of the upper incisor 
teeth and the curious modification of the lower 
incisors, canine and first premolar, the elaboration 
of the last premolar teeth, the convolutional 
pattern of the brain, and certain unusual dis- 
positions in the intestine and genital system. In 
all these features, the more primitive members 
of the higher Primates (Tarsioidea and Anthro- 
poidea) are more generalized. Hence, in so far 
as these specializations can be regarded as 
manifestations of an evolutionary trend of charac- 
teristic of the Lemuroidea, the higher Primates 
can hardly have been derived from the 
lemuroid stock. It is important to note that the 
lemuroid stock commenced their peculiar modifi- 
cations at a very early time. Thus in Eocene 
times, the skull structure of Adapts, Pronycticebus 
and Xotharctus shows that these forms were 
already specialized to some degree along lemuri- 
form lines. A detailed comparison of the anatomy 
of the Lemuroidea and of the higher Primates 
makes it evident that a common ancestral type 
which might have conceivably given rise to these 
divergent groups could hardly have been distin- 
guished in adult structure from the generalized 
basal mammalian stock which gave rise to placen- 
tal mammals as a whole. Yet, in their later 
stages the lemurs became astonishingly monkey- 
like. Indeed, the fossil remains of certain 
Pleistocene lemurs of Madagascar were at one 
time regarded as the remains of true monkeys. 
We know now that this cannot be the case. In 
the first place, true monkeys are known to have 
come on the scene very much earlier — at least 
at the beginning of the Oligocene, and. secondly, 
a close scrutiny of the Madagascar fossils show s 
plainly enough that the pithecoid resemblances 
are superimposed on fundamental lemuroid modi- 
fications. Not only did the evolutionary develop- 
ment of the lemurs run closely parallel with that 
of the higher Primates, but they also show' some 
remarkable parallelisms among themselves. There 
is evidence that some of the peculiar lemuroid 


specializations common to both the Lemuriformes 
and Lorisiformes were independently developed. 
More remarkable still is the evidence offered by 
the European Ada pis and the American Xotharc- 
tus, both Eocene lemurs. The general conforma- 
tion of the skull in these animals is so similar that 
it almost amounts to a complete identity. Yet 
there is a very curious difference in the dentition. 
Both of them have followed the prevalent 
evolutionary tendency of the Primates in con- 
verting the primitive tritubercular molar into a 
quadritubercular molar. In Adapts the fourth 
cusp has been added in the usual way by an 
upgrow th from the base of the crowm of the tooth. 
In Xotharctus, on the other hand, a rather 
anomalous fourth cusp has been produced by 
the fission of one of the original cusps. Earlier 
stages in the development of these two types of 
cusps are shown in one case by the primitive 
lemuroid Pronycticebus in Europe, and in the 
other case by the primitive genus Pelycodus in 
America. It appears, therefore, that Adapts and 
Xotharctus underw’ent their evolutionary develop- 
ment independently in the Old World and the 
New' W^orld from primitive tritubercular ancestors 
and that they are not nearly so closely related as 
the remarkable resemblance in their skull struc- 
ture might at first suggest. 

The Tarsioidea show' in their structural 
organization many approximations to the An- 
thropoidea. It has even been suggested that 
they ought to be regarded as primitive monkeys. 
They resemble monkeys in certain skull characters 
such as the position of the foramen magnum and 
the bony partition behind the orbit, in their 
cerebral anatomy, in the structure of the lip, 
and in their genital system and early embryology. 
Some of these similarities, however, appear to 
be spurious. The poor development of the 
olfactory parts of the brain (a characteristic 
feature of the Anthropoidea) is apparently 
conditioned by a reduction of the nasal cavities, 
but this reduction has been produced by the 
compression of the large and specialized orbits, 
whereas in the Anthropoidea it is the result of 
the recession of the whole snout region which 
comes to lie rather below' the front part of the 
brain-case than well in advance of it. The high 
degree of development of the visual parts of the 
brain in the Anthropoidea is apparently con- 
ditioned by a marked specialization of the retina. 
The closely similar development of the visual 
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parts of the Tarsioid brain, on the other hand, is 
associated T\ith quite a different type of retinal 
specialization. It has also been suggested that 
some of the pithecoid characters of the skull, such 
as the orbito-temporal septum and the position 
of the foramen magnum, are secondary to the 
specialized development of the orbits. Considera- 
tions of this .sort lead to the suspicion that there 
has been a good deal of parallelism between the 
Tarsioidea and the Anthropoidea. In fact, while 
on the available evidence it seems probable that 
the Anthropoidea did arise from a very primitive 
stock of Tarsioids, there is little doubt that the 
former branched off from the latter before many 
of the pithecoid characters of the Tarsioidea had 
fully developed. In other words, the Tarsioidea, 
as a group, continued to evolve along lines 
parallel to those of the Anthropoidea after they 
had been definitely committed to their f)wn 
peculiar evolutionary trends. 

In the suborder Anthropoiflea there are two 
distinct groups of monkeys, the Platyrrhine and 
the Catarrhine groups. While in general bodily 
structure they appear very similar, they are to 
be distinguished by a number of apparently 
small but yet fundamental })oints relating to 
their osteology, dentition, and certain other 
features. These divergences are considered so 
significant that some authorities (c.g., W. K. 
Gregory) suggest that they may have been 
derived from two distinct groups of Tarsioids. 
It seems certain, at least, that they separated in 
their phylogenetic history when the common 
ance.stor was at least as primitive as the small 
marmosets of South America. The brain of these 
small monkeys is relatively primitive and com- 
paratively smooth, and it is difficult to imagine 
that the brain of the common ancestral type 
could have been more elaborate. Yet the brains 
of the larger New World and Old Workl monke\’S 
acquire the closest resemblance in their convolu- 
tional pattern even though they may be distin- 
guished in some details of microscopic structure. 
There can be no doubt that if the common ancestor 
were known, it would be found to differ, in thf 
numerical sum of its anatomical characters, more 
videly from the Platyrrhine monkey Cebus and 
the Catarrhine monkey Macaca than the latter 
differ from each other. 

The anthropoid apes are of particular interest 
in this connection because of the structural 
resemblance which they show to Man himself. 

[ 6 


Of these apes it is quite certain that the C’him- 
panzee and Gorilla possess the greatest number 
of characters in common with Man. As we have 
seen in previous examples of parallelism, however, 
this does not necessarily indicate that they are 
more closely related to Man than i< the small and 
more primitive iribbon. All the anthropoid 
apes have undergone a measure of divergent 
specialization which evidently leafls away from 
the path of human evolution, as, for instance, the 
undue lengthening of the arms and the atrophy 
of the thumb. It .'^eems reasonable to suppose* 
that the human stock .separated from the anthro- 
poid a]>e stock before such specializations were 
developed in the latter. Studies of the FVimate 
foot by Ihulley Morton have led to som<‘ interest- 
ing conclusions in reganl to the stajie at wln(*h 
this separation took place. Without entering: 
into technical details, it may be noted that this 
evidence suggests that the human stock arose as 
a distinct evolutionary line at a time when the 
common an(*estor of Man aiui the modern anthro- 
])oid aj)es was not much larger than the mo<hTn 
gibbon. If this interpretation is (‘orrec t, it must 
be assumed that many of the strikingly human 
characters of the gorilla (such as the dimen>ions 
of the brain and details of the skull and skeleton) 
were develope^l as an exy)ression of parallel 
evolution. Some aiithorities are reluctant tf) 
admit of such an interpretation, but if parallelism 
is established as an imj)ortant factor in the 
evolution of other groups of Primates, there is no 
reason why, in this case, it should be refuse<l con- 
sideration. Naturally, conclusions regarding the 
more preci.se details of human phylogenv must 
be quite provisional at the moment — the sc anty 
evidence at our disposal does not permit of any 
final statement on the problem. Nevertheless, 
the detailed comparative anatomical data do 
suggest that Man separated from the anthropoid 
ape stock rather earlier than might be supposed 
from a superficial survey of this evidence; but 
further palaeontological discoveries are required 
in order to substantiate this thesis. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances of 
the first appearance of the Hominida?. there is 
no doubt that in the early stages of his evolution 
Man produced a number of different types, not all 
of which survived the struggle for existence. In 
his presidential address in the Section of Anthro- 
pology at the British Association in Sept., 1935 , 
Smith Woodward concludes quite definitelv that 

] 
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there were several distinct ap}3roache< to 
modern man before his type became fixed and 
persistent : jii>t as there were parallel lines of 
evolution, effective and non -effective, in th(‘ 
ancestry of othin* modern mammals/* We 
may note that two early types of ^lan, Eoanthro- 
yn/s and Sinanthropi.^, were approximately con- 
t<Mn]:oraneous. and yet they were ^^idely difl'erent 
in certain structural featurts. In some of these 
features Ko<inthro}>n.< a])proac}ies more closely 
to modern Man : in otht*r features Sina)ithrop){s 
is the mon* advanct'd. If oiu‘ of thes(‘ tv] (^s 
r(*presents tlu" aiu estral stock from which modern 
Man was derived, tlu' advancc'd features of the 
otlnu* can only be ex])lain(Ml on the basis of 
j)arallel evolution. 

MIhui we eonu‘ to racial varieties of Hi)nio 
'iopi^ns. tile (juestion of ])arallelism introduces 
very p*(‘at difficidties. Tiu‘ t^vidence of zoology 
shows, as might b.e anticipatefl. that in cases of 
evolutionary parallelism tlu‘ closer the relation- 
sliip btUwetui two groups, th(' closer will be the 
parallelism, and th(‘ more difficult will it be to 
distinguish bi^twetm resemblanct^s which indicatt‘ 
close genetic affinity and thos(‘ which owe their 
origin to ])aralkd evolution. As an example of 
the sort of difficulties which are encountered, we 
may recall the controversy on the (.'hancelade 
skull. This pakvolithie skull of Magdahmian ag(‘ 
was first d{‘scribed by T(‘stut, who considenHl it 
to he an p]skimo skull. This conclusion was 
supported by more than one authority, and 
strongly ef>nteste(l by anotlier eminent anthropo- 
logist. Since the Eskimo skull is one of the best- 
defined craniological types, this outstanding 
difierenee of expert opinion provides an interest- 
ing commentary on the limitations of ci aniologicad 
methods. Tlu‘re is no doubt that in its general 
conformation the ( hancelade skull resembles an 
Eskimo very closely. In some respects, indeed, 
it is m<)re Eskiim^id than many Eskimo skulls. 
Studied by tlu‘ usual methods of the biometrician, 
it was at one time stated to be distinctly closer 
to the Eskimo than to the modern English, and 
the conclusion was readied that Eskimos lived 
in France in PaUeolithic times. In a subsequ mt 
and wider biometrical study, Morant showed that 
this conclusion was not warranted by the facts. 
The point that se(uns to require emphasis, how- 
ever. is that a mere numerical assessment of 
7'e.semblances does not always give reliable in- 


formation in regard to affinity. It may be that 
in a certain number of measurements and indices 
the Chancelade skull shows a preponderating 
resemblance to the Eskimo, but this is possibly 
the result of parallelism. If the Chancelade skull 
])ossesses even one or two characters Avhich are 
unusual in the E.skimo. sucli an interpretation 
re:eive< considerable reinforcement. In actual 
fact this i^ the case with certain characters such as 
the ^hajie and orientation of the nasal skeleton 
(as pointed out by Keith), and it is important 
to note that this kind of non-metrical character 
is not commonly taken into account in the bio- 
metrical treatment of a skull. We may perhaps 
illustrate the dangers of attempting to assess 
the relation>hips of racial types on the basis of a 
limited numlier of measurements and indices by 
rather an extreme analogy. If the skulls of a 
thylacine wolf, a common wolf, and an ek^pffiant 
art' compared ]ioint by point, there is no douba 
that in tht' of their characters the two wolves 
resemble each other very closely, and both are 
widely different from the elephant. It might be 
supposed, the re fort', that the two wolves are 
much more closely related to each other than 
(‘itiier is to the elephant. This ju’csumably woidd 
i'c' the conclusion of Professor Hooton who, in a 
recent })aper^ (which is. unfortunately, maired 
by an incredible facetiousness), affirms his 
adherence to the belief that the more numerous 
and detailed the resembilances b.etween two 
animals the closer the relationship between 
them.** It is precisely this type of error which 
is likely to be perpetrated if the existence of 
evolutionary parallelism is ignort'd. In dealing 
Avith skulls alone, the possilfility of such an error 
is greatly magnified. It lias already been 
emphasized that it is a risky business to attempt 
the natural classification of any animal by 
reference to one portion of its anatomy only. If, 
further, attention is confined to a relatively few 
measurements and indices while ignoring the 
evidence of non-metrical character> (or, rather, 
characters which art' not ivadily amenable to 
measurement), the risk is greatly increased. In 
the example suggested above, the common wolf 
and the elejihant both belong to the group of 
mammals called Eutheria. Avhile the thylacine 
wolf belongs to the sub-class of Marsupials which, 
as palaeontology indicates, separated from the 
Eiitherian mammals as far back as the middle of 


^ Science. 12 July, 1035, 
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the Mesozoic period. The recognition of the 
possibilities of evolutionary parallelism must 
make it apparent that the methods of craniology, 
as employed for assessing the affinities of racial 

America: North. 

NORTH-WEST AMERICAN INDIAN ART AND 

Leonhard Adam. 

3 1. The decorative art, in particular the 

ornamental style, of the coastal Indians 
of North -West America is so peculiar and so very 



FlO. 1. TOP OF A CHINESE BRONZE BELL, CHOC DYNASTY 

1122-255 B.C.), sHowiNc; two symmetrical monsters, 

<m DRAGONS, BITING INTO A SNAKE WHICH IS REPRE- 
SENTED WITH TWO BODIES BI T ONE HEAD IN THE CENTRE, 
TO BRING Ol'T THE EFFECT OF SYMMETRY. ACTCALLY 
THE HEAD IS .SHOWN FILL FACE, WHILE THE BODY IS CT'T 
IN TWO HALVES, THI S SHOWING THE BODY IN TM O 
PROFILES : NOT TO BE CONFUSED WITH THE DOCBLE- 
HEADED SNAKE. 

complicated that its explanation seemed to be 
hardly possible until in 1896 and 1897. when 
Prof. Franz Boas published the results of his 
studies which had been largely assisted by his 
Indian friends,^ especially Charles Edensaw 
whom Boas noted to be 'the best carver and 
painter among the Haida.' Later on, John 
R. Swanton (‘ Contributions to the Ethnology of 
the Haida,' Mem. Am. Mus. of Xat. Hist., X.Y,, 
vol. V, 1905) and George T. Emmons (‘ The 
(ffiilkat Blanket.’ Mem. Am. Mus. Xat. Hist., 
vol. 3, part 4. X.Y., 1907) contributed to the 
further enlightening of the mysteries of the 

1 The decorative ait of the Indians of the North 
Pacific Coast (reprinted from Scif'nce. X.S. vol. IV, 
No. 82, July 24, 1896); and the proper treatise, under 
the same title, in * Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History,' vol. IX. New York. May 24, 1897. 
A revised edition represents the sixth chapter of Boas’s 
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types, are somewhat limited. At least, it i> 
desirable to call the attention of craniologists to 
these pos.sibilities when theyattempt to apply th(*ir 
methods to the elucidation of racial relationships. 

Adam. 

ITS EARLY CHINESE PARALLELS. Bff Doctor 

Xorth-West American rlecorative style. As a 
whole, there is no longer anything mysterious in it 
to-day. though .still more than one design remains 
a puzzle to us ; but Ave may add that even the 
Indians themselves cannot always give an 
unambiguous explanation of certain drawings or 
ornamented blankets. In consequence of this we 
meet with altogether contradictory interpreta- 
tions. Yet this is an exception, while the principle 
it.self. or we better say the principles, are definitely 
(‘lear. I have tried to bring these principles into 
a certain order, “ as follows : — 

(1) The principle of stylizing (as a contrast to 
realistic representations) ; 

(2) The principle of schematic characterization, 
or .symbolism : 

(r^) by way of accentuating certain charac- 
teristic features of the body : 

(h) by adding characteristic attributes (e.g., 
a stick held by the beaver in its forepaws) : 

(3) The principle of splitting the body ; 

(4) The principle of dislocating the split details ; 

(5) The principle of representing one animal 
by two profiles ; 



FIG. 2.— PAINTING OF A DOG-FISH, HAIDA. {See BOAS, 
‘PRIMITIVE ART,' FIG. 232.) THE BODY OF THE FISH HAS 
ENTIRELY BEEN CUT IN TW O AND FOLDED TO THE RIGHT 
AND TO THE LEFT .SHOWING TWO SYMMETRICAL PROFILE.S. 

book ' Primitive Art,' Oslo, etc., 1927, pp. 183 to 
298. 

2 Das Problem der asiatisch-altamerikanischen Kub 
turbeziehungen mit besonderer Berueksichtigung der 
Kunst (Wiener Beit rage zur Kunst-und Kulturgesehichte 
A.siens, vol. V. Vienna. 1931). p. ol aq. 
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(6) The principle of symmetry (with excep- 
tions !) : 

(7) The principle of reducing (representations 
■ pars pro toto *) : 

(S) The principle of illogical transformation of 
details into new representations which were 
originally not provided for (e.g.. two toes of a 


[No. 3 

style, we meet with paintings, or drawings, in 
particular among the Kwakiiitl Indians, repre- 
senting. instead of a complete man or animal, 
a vertical section where the skeleton is revealed. 
We meet with the same method in North Aus- 
tralia. as may be seen from illustrations repro- 
duced by Spencer.3 Thus the artist in both 



RKLIFF ON THE LOWER BORDER OF A CHINESE BRONZE BELL, C HOL DANAST’i. 
THF , Centre thf t^o tier ' mIsk ■ m rrounued on both sides by a oriss-cross of ornaments which 

WFRF ’nlSENT\NOLEI) VS TWO SYMMETRICAL FAIRS OF STYLIZED ANIMALS (SNAKES OR PRACONs). THESE 
"eVELOpL PROBABLY FROM STYLIZED PROFILES OF ONE ANIMAL THE HEAD OF WHICH WAS THE TAO TIEH-MASK. 


3. — decomfosition of 






paw becoming a bird's beak whereby the eye 
ornament, which is, properly, no eye. but simply 
indicates a joint, becomes an eye in the projier 
sen.se of this term). 

The fact that some drawings are ambiguous is 


X.W. America and North Australia represents 
not Avhat he sees, but what he knows to exist. 
This method of drawing may thus be called 
■ intellectual.’ 

II. It is a custom to decorate certain parts of 



F,C 4— COLO-SSAL PVINTING ON A WALL IN A HAIDA HOUSE. REPRESENTING THE AIYTHIC.AL BEING QONAQADA 
(SWANTON) REPRESENTATION LIKE NO. 2. THE HEAD IS ALSO COAIPOSED OF TWO PROFILE.S. THIGHS .AND 
JOINTS OF THE HIND-CLAWS SHOW EYE-ORN AMENTS. THE HIND-CLAWS FORMED LIKE BIRDS BEAKS (PRINCIPLE 
NO. 8), BEGINNINOS OF PROGRESSIVE STYLIZATION LIKE NO. 3. 


more a consequence of the above principles Xos. 
3 to 8 than a principle itself. 

As regards the principle No. 5, it may be 
observed here that, apart from the decorati\ e 


the body of represented animals or human beings 
with a human face. This occurs frequently in 
the centre of the body or, for instance, it occupies 
the surface of a beaver's tail. The origin of this 


Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia.’ By Baldwin Spencer. London. 1914. Figures 

Nos. 80, 83, 86, 88, 89 to 91. 
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design remains unclear, while human faces or 
animal heads appearing sometimes inside an eye 
ornament (joint) may generally be explained by 
principle Xo. 8. 

III. The principles Xos. ,3 and. in connection 
therewith. Xo. 3 and 6. can be explained by Prof. 
Boas's statement that ‘ the arrangement i> 
■’ dictated b}’ the form of the decorative field.” 
in other words, that ' the native artist is almost 
' always restrained by the shape of the object to 

* which the decoration is applied ' {’ Primitive 

* Art.' p. 183). The blankets with their rich 
decoration of animal designs were wc^rn round 
their shoulders by the chiefs or shamans. T\\\> 
had the effect that the man seemed to be wrapped 
with the skin of the animal represen tcfl. Simi- 
larly silver bracelets Avith totemic design^ are 
worn. To the native mind these are not merely 
flecorated Avith carAing'i or draAvings, as it is 
actually the case, but the forearm, or VAriNt. is 
considered to be directly ornamented Avith the 
design. The animal is, so-to-.say. put round the 
arm. or body of the man, an^l this idea has made 
it necessary to cut the animal's body in tA\ o along 
its back (compare Boas. ’ PrimitiA^c Art/ p. 24.3) 
AA hereby the tAvo profiles came into existence. 

IV. The same principles seem to goA^ern the 
Chinf'Sf' decoratiA^e art of the Chou epoch (1122- 
2.3fi B.C.). The Chine.se style of the C'hou Dynasty 
has already been compared AAith the ancient 
Central American art. The first to discover 
.striking resemblances here Avas Prof. W. Perceval 
Yetts (London). The Avriter studied the similari- 
ties betAAeen the Chine.se Chou .style and the Huai 
.style (formerly denoted as Ts'in style) and. on 
the other hand, the .style of the marble A^es.sels 
from the A^alley of the Rio Ulna (Honduras) 
(about 1 2th or 1 3th centuries a.d. according to 
Morley).^ The Rio Ulua style has apparently the 
principles Xos. 5, 6, and 7. and furthermore, 
joints of a shape similar to the eye-ornament in 
common AAith the X.W. American .style. Prof. 
O. Siren (Stockhlom) arri\^ed independently at 
the same conclusion. Having already .submitted 
to Orientalists my theory that both Chinese Chou 
style and Xorth-West American style deA^eloped 
under identical rules, ^ I AA ouId uoaa^ wish to start 


’ See my paper quoted m footnote 2. p. T may 
add here that Prof. Baron Heine-Geldern (Vienna) has 
recently expressed the opinion that the Maori desisns 
of Xew Zealaml are " undoubtedly derh'ed from the 
'* Chinese Huai style," and that this must haA'e happened 
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a discussion on this same |X)int anumg anthroi^o- 
logists. it may be that this compari.son leads to 
sohung the prriblem of the s(A-call(‘d 1 no l\^h- 
nin-^k\ As hich i> obA'iously tiif‘ key to an under- 
standing of the tyj)ical C hou decorations. 

It i" evident that the Tao Tieli-mask does not 
alAAay-- re]>re>ent the .same being. The decorative 
element'' surrounding it are ai'^o not identi<-al. 
but A'ary con'-iderably. I suggest that the Lao 
Tieh ma.-k Ava'^ originally no ma^k at all. but tin* 
head of an animal. an<l tluit the decoratiA*e details 
round it are not independent, but originally 
formed ]>art of its structure. In the ('ours(‘ ol a 
very long deA*elo[)m(‘nt they aacic separated from 
the b()fly of the animal, and A\en‘ di.'>torted in th(‘ 
same Avay a^^ al.^i undoubtedly o<-curred in the 
ease in Xorth-West America. AAhere the final 
stage of degeneration can be se^ai in the (dnlkat 
blankets. The ten^lency. hoAAeAa*r. of tran.sform- 
ing the fli>torted details into indejiendent animals, 
like .'-nakes or <lragons. Avas much stronger in 
C’hina. In this connection one point deserve.s a 
careful con.''idfTation. It is evid(‘nt that th(‘ 

( ‘hou stylf‘ ''hoAvs a good deal of purely geometric 
forms. XoAv Bfias has already mentioned (’ Primi- 
tive Art.' ]). 278) that also in X.W. Ameri( a 
’ geometric forms are not by any meai^s absent. 
Still these forms are much less in use here than 
in China. This is one more proof that compared 
AAith (^’hina the X.W. American decoratiA'e art 
repre.sents a more recent stage of development. 

y. This theory, hoAveAcr, does not suggest a 
historical connection betAveen tluA.se tAvo styles 
created by so different peoples and Avith a chrom>- 
logical distance of about 3.<MK) years. We can 
be satisfied Avith haAung finind an important and 
A^ery elucidating auxiliary means for a reasonable 
analysis of the Chou .style, though aac must admit 
that the American parallel does not soh^e all 
problems. But aa e ha\"e, of course, to try and find 
an explanation of these resemblances. It is to 1 e 
ob.serA-ed here that there exi.sts in X.W. Anieri( a 
a reali.stic style, though principally in the plastic 
art. independently from the typical decorative 
style Avhich Ave meet Avith in both draAvings and 
earA'ings. Xo doubt reali.stic art existed also in 
early China, AA'hereby we haA^e to note that the 

(luring the tinr^ betwet^n the Ttli and 2iid centuries B.c., 
.. the estimated epoch of the Huai styh'. Sff R. Heine- 
Geldern ■ Zeitschrift fur Rassenkunde/ \’ol. 2, Stuttgart 
193.3, p. 313. 

® See footn(.)te 2. 
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typi(‘al decorative C’hou style which occurs on 
bronze vessels and jade objects has nothing to do 
with the well-known ^o-calleil * Eiirasiatic ‘ or 
Sky t hie animal style. An import of Chinese 
\\orks of art to X.W. America in pre-European 
times has not yet been proved. We cannot enter 
into the c omplex of other North -East Asiatic and 
North-West American parallels here, so we will 
confine ourselves to -stating that there exist only 
parallels or structural resemblances but no 
identities. What we compare here are. on one 
side, engraved designs on Chine.se bronze vessels, 
bells, et(‘., and. on the other side, draw- 
ings and paintings on altogether dilferent objects. 
Thus the subjec't of our comparison is only the 
identical artistic method. Now. according to 
Boas (‘ Primitive Art.* p. 27b) ' it seems not 

‘ unlikely that the symbolic style and the desire 
" to cover the \\hole field with ornaments have 
*’ developed only recently. In early times geo- 
■’ metric ornaments were probably more widely 
■ used than is the cvise now. * It may be noted, 
too. that the Scnithern tribes of Vanc'ouver 
Island ” show a far more extended use of geo- 
■’ im^trical ornamentation than the Northern 
’ tribes,** so that Boas concludes that the 
symbolic style " has undoubtedly its hc^me in 


Northern British Columl>ia and southern 
Alaska " (ibidem, p. 281). We must not over- 
look, however, that beautifully carved realistic 
pie.ces have been excavated in the South, viz., on 
the upper Fra.ser River, and that rock-drawings 
at Nanaimo (Vancouver) are ab.solutely realistic, 
though very primitive. It is quite uncertain 
whether these prehistoric drawings were made by 
the ancestors of the modern Kwakiutl. In any 
case, we may say that, what we call the typical 
North-West decorative style is of comparatively 
recent origin. It is impossible to suggest an 
absolute date here, though it is perhaps not 
incautious to express the opinion that only a 
development of some centuries may be taken 
into consideration. Under such circumstances 
we cannot expect to discover a historical connec- 
tion with ancient C'hina but will have to suspect 
a .similar mentality to be the psychological back- 
ground of corresponding arti.stic ideas. This 
phenomenon is the more striking since the 
a.ssumption that the coastal Indians of British 
Columbia are more Mongoloid in appearance 
than the other Indians has recently been called 
in question by Dr. R. Ruggles Gates in his 
treatise on * Blood Group.s and Physiognomy of 
' British Columbia Coastal Indians.’® 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


North West American Indian Art and its Early 
Chinese Parallels. /?// Dr. Lroidmrd Adan}, 
A Tif(‘sda>f j n»bn\ I9o6, 

An illustrat(Ml suinuiarv is printed abt>vt‘. Max. 

1930, 3. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 

THE PREHISTORIC SOCIETY. 

6 The attention of tho-.c intere^ti-d in pre- 
lu-^tonc ar(diaH>loe[y, and in partieular that 
of the Britisli i> draun to the recent 

<"^tablishnient of a new So<*iety for the promotion 
of the->f" studies. 

For some year-; ]>a-^t tht‘ rapid iiierea-e in the 
developini'iit of Briti-h })rt‘hi''t<>ry lia-' placiM] a 
}a‘Hvy strain on the >pace of tho-f‘ national Societie-; 
wliich d€‘al with anti(}uarian studies as a whole, and 
it has been judged time to iiive tin' subject a pub- 
lication and central rallying point of its own. 

To this end the Prehbtonc Soeiety of Ea-^t Anglia, 
which has honourably sustained the r^le of the only 
Society exclusively devoted to these studies suict' 
1908. has been put u[)on a national basis >ince the 
b(‘ginning of 1935. Tin' President for the year is 


Glacials and Pluvials. B// Dr. S. A. 

Tiicsdaif 17 December 19.16. 
g A review and tentative eoi relation, in the 
light of recent ]ihysiograpliie and arch i^ological 
research: summary follows. ^Iax. 1936. 20. 


OTHER SOCIETIES. 

Proh'^sor V. ( iordou CdiiUle, B.Litt., F.S.A.. F.R.A.I., 
Abercromby Professor of Arehieologv in the Univer- 
sit\' of Edinburgh, following upon a li-'t of di--tin- 
Luii-^hed past presidents, including 5[r. J. Reid 
5[oir, Sir Cyril Fox, and the Abbe Bivuil. 

The amuial minimum siib>eriptioii is 15.^. or 
4 dollars, and the Pracee<iing-^, which have bet'ii 
laitirelv recast, ap})ear annually in the New Year 
under the editoi*shi]i of ( h’ahame Clark, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.S.A. The present membership is 420, and 
includes ^onn* of the most di'^tintruislied name-, in 
Briti->h prehistoric .studu's. TIti‘ nuinheis have been 
increased by 25 ])er cent, in the la-t eighteen months, 
and if they can be still further enlarged it is hoped 
to be able to publish Proceedings twice a year. The 
])riiiting has been entrusted to the w'elhknown firm 
of John Bellow’S, of Gloucestei. 


« Jli 4/, vol. LXIV (1934), p. 23 tt seq. 
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Some half a dozen meetings are held each year at 
Burlington Hoube for the reading of papers. 

An organization of local groups under Hon. Local 
Secretaries ha^ been begun which will give focal 
points for those iuteresterl in prehistoric work. It is 
hoped that these will be able to hold local meetings 
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which may be addre?>ed by bxdurers of national 
re]:>ute. 

Further information mav bt^ obtained from 
C. W. Phillips. M.A.. F.S.A.^ 78. Chesterton Road, 
Cambridge : or Guy Matmard. F.R.A.I., The ^luseum. 
High ^Street, Ipswich. 
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RELIGION. 

The Origins of Religion. By Rafael Karsten, 

7 vii -f- 328 jyp. London : Kegan Paul, 

Trench^ Ti'uhner d: Co. Price 125. 6t/. riet. 

In many ways this book reminds the 
reviewer of the most famous of all eggs. It is a 
brief and handy exposition of its subject, divided 
into two parts, whereof the first treats beliefs, the 
second cult. The eighteen chapters, after a short 
and clear accoimt of some leading theories concern- 
ing the origin of religion, deal succes.sively \vdth 
the soul, jnana, the worship of animals, plants and 
inanimate nature, and totemLsm, explained as a par- 
ticular case of the belief in transmigi-ation ; next 
comes a section on " spirits, demons, ghosts,* and 
another on the Schmid tian ‘ high gods. ’ The 

origin of ritual is then discussed, next communion 
with and control of the world of spirits, ceremonies 
of purification, sacrifice, prayer and the tendance 
and cult of the dead. All this is set forth by an 
anthropologist of first-hand experience in the field 
and very considerable reading. The medium is 
English, remarkably good on the whole, although 
the author would have done well to ask an English- 
man to read his MS. and remove a few misuses of 
our capricious idioms. The work has been written, 
says the short preface. after mature consideration 
of the many and difficult problems *' (p. vii). It 
should therefore be thoroughly good, whereas along 
with many v^irtues it has some glaring faults. 

What some might regard as the worst of these is 
that the author is a thorough -going Tylorian, and 
insists on animism as the primitive stage of religion. 
This, howev’er, is matter of opinion, not fact ; the 
reviewer contents himself with noting that Professor 
Karsten seems nowhere fairly to face the main 
issue. That the peoples which he knows or of which 
he has read are animistic is past reasonable doubt. 
It is also past reasonable doubt that all existing 
peoples hav’e advanced their material culture at 
least as far as a palaeolithic technique, generally 
further than that. If, in the latter case, it does not 
follow that eolithic man never existed, in the 
former we still have to consider whether so con- 
siderable a feat of abstract thought as the conception 
of a ghost or spirit of any kind, howev er materially 
envisaged, was not beyond the pow'ers of the first 
men who had any sort of magico -religious ideas at 
all and it is not much more reasonable to credit 
them, not, of course, with so subtle a theory as the 
Melanesian doctrine of mana or the Amerindian 
wakanda, but with a v’ague notion that some persons 
or objects could ‘ do things * in a way impossible 
to ordinary mortals. It may be added that a great 
many of the examples he produces are at least as 


explicable on the hypothesis of wdiat the follovv^ers 
of Preiiss call orendi^m as on the animistic theory. 

But setting this aside, as a virtue or a defect 
according to the reader's personal convictions, it 
must be noted that the book tei'ms with irritating, 
if small, inaccuracies. The reviewer has especiallv 
noted those which damage the many parallels drawn 
from classical belief and cult. Apart from 
numerou.s ’howlers ' in the Greek and Latin words 
quoted from time to time, the following may be 
adduced as showing that, although Professor 
Karsten has wTitten on the religion of ancient 
Greece, he does not fully understand it and woukl 
do well to study some more mcKlern and reliable 
works than those he mentions in his notes ami 
bibliography. The fact (p. 87) that we hear of a 
beast which had killed someone being tried, execute tl 
and cast beyond the border (Plato, Laws, 873 e) has 
nothing whatever to do with its being regarded as 
a person, or responsible in law\ The same passage 
shows (c/. p. 124, another irrelevancy) that inanimate 
objects of all sorts were similarly treated on occasion, 
and these certainly were nev^er supposed to be 
persons. As Plato rightly insists, the act was an 
d(f)o(ri(o(ris, a pre)cess of reducing things to a 
state of noa when they had become dangerously tabu. 
On p. 101, the statement that the roots of the 
sacred oak of Dodona were ” belie v^ed to run down 
to Tartarus ’* is noiLsense, arising from a somewhat 
gross misunderstanding of Vergil, Georg., ii, 291 
(cited in the note). Vergil says that the roots (of any 
oak) extend as far hell -wards as the branches do 
skv^’ards ; Pliny, who is also quotefl in the same 
note, rightly understood the lines in this sense. On 
the same page, neither Plutarch {Theseus, 8) nor 
anyone else brings Theseus into contact wdth a 
''Theban giant *'; the reference is to Sinis, w’ho 
beset the Isthmus of Corinth. On p. 133, Poseidon 
is said to hav^e been originally a god of the sea, 
despite the fact that his earliest worshippers lived 
nowhere near it. On p. 136, vve once more are 
introduced to that aged piece of rationalism which 
makes the plague sent by Apollo, in the Iliad, into 
the imhealthy conditions produced by a hot sun in 
a crowded camp. On p. 177, the KaKodatfioviaral, or 
L^nlucky Club, mentioned bv’ Lysias in a fragment 
of his indictment of Kinesias, become invokers of 
evil demons; although here, it is true. Professor 
Karsten is in learned company, for the latest 
edition of Liddell and Hcott makes these harmlessly 
silly defiers of current superstition into a kind of 
satanists. Their modern ecpiivalents are those pei- 
sons who from time to time hold solemn dinners 
with thirteen guests, at which, having walked imder 
a ladder to their seats, they ritually break mirrors 
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and spill .‘-alt. The sam^ page, and also p. 202, once 
more present us “ Pandora l)Ox,“ despite the 

two circum-itances tliat it was not a box and not 
hers. 

It is pleasant to turn from these and other 
inaccuracies lo oin' <')f the greatest merits of thi' 
work, the store of good facts with which the author 
now anil then aholislirs a pretentious thi'ory. After 
hi.s criticism (p. 192 sgq.) of the researches of Fathers 
Kopper-s and (hi^iialt^ among the Fia^gians, no 
unprejudiced student is likely to take seriously the 
jirimitive high gods whom they have discovered 
among a peo})h" lonsi exposed to mis>ionar>' influence 
and wh<)st‘ own <leities are anything but high. 
Against .some casual suggestions A^hich do not 
commimd themselves to the reviewer as satisfactory 
explanations of the phenomena discussef.! should be 
put several which are gooil and at least one which 
is admirable, that on p. 289, which t^xjilains th(‘ 
wulespread fear of the <lead as due to terror, not of 
the ilead man's own spirit, but of tht' spirit of disease 
which has posse.sseil his body ; althougli for my own 
part, 1 shouUl prefer the vaguer expression '' con- 
tagion of death, " readily admitting that in veiy 
many cas(*s this has been per.sonalized into a spirit 
or demon of smallpox or some other malady. 

Altogether, this is rather a work for the mature 
stuilent to study critically for the many shrcwtl 
ideas and gooil store of facts which it contains, than 
for the beginner to use for his first introduction to 
the scientific investigation of religious phenomena. 

H. J. ROSE. 

The Attitude of the Ancient Egyptians to Death 

8 and the Dead. By Alayi H, Gardiner. 

Cambridge University Press. 45 pp. Price 2s. 
In the Frazer Lecture of this year Dr. 
Gardiner envmciated. with appropriate additions, the 
interpretations of the available evidence on this sub- 
ject which he first set forth in Encyclopaedia 

of Ethics and Religion. He has brought together a 
1 irge amount of material and sifted and interpreted 
it with his well-knowm skill and experience. The 
lecture is published in this little book, with additional 
notes; it is addressed principally t-o anthropologists 
and must be taken into account in all general studies 
of the subject. He points out the essential difference 
between the fear of death and the fear of the dead 
and show^s that the former, among the Egyptians, 
was carried to excess but it did not refer to the 
physical death which we understand by the word 
and which to them w^as merely the passage from 
one phase of existence to another ; death, for them, 
reached much further for it meant absolute annihila- 
tion of both body and soul. On the other hand, tht' 
fear of the dead, so widespread and deep in the 
more primitive peoples of the w^orld. had com- 
paratively little hold on the Eg^^^Dtians. Their 
attitude in this respc^ct denotes, be says, a strong 
individualism without a corresponding sense of 
obligation to others. Hence the care of forbears in 
their tombs did not go beyond grandparents, if so 
far, and true ancestor-cult did not exist ; on the 
contrary, the individual provided most carefully for 

’[ 


his owm tomb anti its maintenance whth all the 
proper rites. But he allows that, according to 
surviving evidence, the Pharaohs were probably 
obliged to observe a >t rioter rule and maintain due 
rites for the benetit of their legitimate predecessors. 
The author' > conclusions can hardly bt^ denied 
for the historical times, anti we cannot know’ W'ith 
certainty wdiat ideas prevailed before them. Yet 
it is a ver>' arguablt‘ proposition that a ft^rm of the 
ancestor- worship which is r^o rrulely distributed and 
deeply rooted m many parts of tht^ wtirld was the 
original foundation to the great care for funerary 
obser\'anct\s shown by the ancient Eg\])tians. It 
was always the sons, preferably the eldest, w4io 
oondutted that very important rite, the funerary 
feast, in wdiich ancestors w’ere sometimes represented 
on the wall seem s as taking pait : for example, m 
Paheri's tomb. A ferv texts indicate that dead 
anct^stors wt're believed to watch over thi‘ interests 
of their living descendant^, but the most striking 
evidtaice of this belief is found in the Letters 
to the Dead referred to by the author, who has 
published them in conjunction wdth the late Pro- 
fessor !8ethe. The converse duty, of the lix iiig to the 
dead, is indicated for the general people in rare 
documents but is very apparent for the Pliaraohs ; 
from this W’e may infer that that duty was probably 
general in the remoter prehistoric periods, for the 
Pharaohs were the supreme — nay. divine — heads 
of the national religious system and w*ere therefore 
more bound than others to preserve as w’hole as 
possible the ancient rites of the country. 

The conclusion thus would be that w^hile, as the 
author contends, the Egyptian character, in its 
developed state of historical times, did not accept 
true ancestor-w’orship, yet much of their rites was 
founded on an early form of it, prevalent in remoter 
times. It is further possible, in view of the Letters 
to the Dead, that some form of ancestor-cult w’as 
maintained privately in historical times, apart from 
the official national religion. A similar practice may 
have existed in Mesopotamia, for there, as in 
China, prayers w’ere put up for progeny, to ensure 
the maintenance of the rites for the welfare of 
parents in the Afterlife, Such prayers seem to be 
unknown in ancient Eg\’pt but, m view of the 
Mesopotamian examp would cause no surprise if, 
wdth some later discovery, they should appear ; 
even to-day the Egyptian Muslim, though it is 
contrary to his religious teaching, devott^s much 
attention to his deceased parents and family in 
their graves. U. D. HORN BLOWER. 

Ancient Hebrew Social Life and Custom as 

9 indicated in Law, Narrative and Metaphor. 

By R. H. Keyineit, The tSchu'tich Lectures of the 
British Academy j 1931. London : Humphrey 
M i Ifo rd. 0 xford U yiiiersity Press , 1933 . 114 pp . Pri ce 

6 ^. net. 

This series of Schweieh Lectures delnered at the 
British Academy in December, 1931, by the late Professor 
Kennett shortly before his death, contains material of 
considerable interest to anthropologists inasmuch as it 
treats scientifically of ancient Hebrew’ social life and 
custom as revealed in the literature of the Old Testa- 
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ment. Ti'iie, thi?. field of mvestigation has now been 
pretty thoroughly examined, but the author brings to 
his task specialized knowledge accumulated through a 
long life spent in Biblical researches. The quotations 
have been verified by Professor P. C. Burkitt. who 
undertook to see the book through the press after 
Kennett's death, and workcfl up from the author’s 
notes the concluding section (pp. 79-89), together witii 
the peroration taken from a description of an actual 
onleal b> fire witnessed by the author's son, the late 
Austin Kennett, when he was Administrative Officer 
for the Kgyptian Gowrnnient in Smai. 

The evidence discussed in these lectures covers most 
of the features of aiunent Hebrew social life and custom 
ranging from birth rites to mourning ceremonies, social 
organization, and legislative administration to terracing 
and pottery-making. The great variety of .subjects 
treated in such a small compass fi.e., in less than a 
hundred pages) inevitably makes for superticiality and 
.sketchiness, but many u.sefui leads are given which may 
tempt others to further an<l more detailed in\ estigation. 
For instance, we are told tiiat no aceount of the firing of 
earthenware occurs ju the canonical Scriptures, but 
.some sort of glazing with siher dross is mentioned in 
Lamentations IV. '2, and in the Apocrypha there are 
references to both the glazing an<l the furnace 
( Fcchis. xxxviii. .30). By giving innumerable quotations 
in the form of references to the text in footnotes a great 
sax'ing in spaf'O !>> secured, but unless the reader is 
.sufficiently familiar with the narratives to recognize 
their contents at a erlance, the method aihls enormously 
to his labours m the serious perusal of this useful 
volume. K. O. .IAMP8. 

Histoire des Religions de PArchipel Paumotu. 

in A.-^\ E'fftff/if C'dillot. Priri.s LfKtuj'. 1932. 

iU 

From traditKnis collected principally in the 
islands of Hao and Makemo, M. Caillot has endeavoured 
to reconstruct the former life of the people of the 
Tuamotu archipelago (this name for the group ha.s now 
generally replaced that which the author uses). In the 
opening chapters he infers that in the first instance 
there was a population known by the unflattering 
appellation of ' Dog- Men,* from their hairines.s, and that 
the.se folk were possibly of Negrito origin. But his 
statement that Negritos formerly occupied nearly all 
the Polynesian islands is not acceptable in the light of 
modern research, and his specific attribution is therefore 
questionable. Following these people were the ‘ Red 
* Men,' probably so-called from the colour of their skin; 
they were exterminated by the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants, The^e latter were, at first of nomadic 
maritime habit, and two canoes of them are alleged to 
Viave been blown awa\' from their home as far as New 
Zealand. Tired at last i.T this w'andering mode of life 
their descendants settled down to a m )re sedentary 
existence. 

After this historical sketch, of slight interest, the 
author proceeds to deal with the native ideas of the soul, 
cosmogony, the gods, and .some aspects of ritual. Here 
there is some valuable data, but by reason of the rectm- 
structive method employed it is difficult to disentangle 
from the author's own somewhat nai\'e generalizations, 
the actual material provided by his mforinants. The 
accoimts, given verbatim, of the origin of the w^orld, of 
human sacrifice and of gods, together with some .songs 
are of most value here. It is difficult to say how far the 
distinction draw'n between the popular religion of the 
spirits {mriufa) and the ' official ' religion of the gods 
[atua), and the itemization of totemism and of fetishism 
as ' religions ' is borne out in fact. The suggestion that 


the latter two were probably earlier than the former 
one of those facile generalization^ for which no adequate 
evidence is offered. The account of the introduction of 
mission influences to the Tuamotu group, and thi* 
de.scription of the state of the natives at the present day. 
as concerns religious beliefs and practices, is. however, 
extremely iritere'?ting. and this work, together with a 
previous volume, allows M. Cailiot to be ranked aiin'ing 
the earlier students of * culture contact ' in the Pacific. 

RAYMOND FIRTH. 


An Introduction to the Anthropology of the Near 

n East in Ancient and Recent Times. U f ( . 

Knppu'-'>. With (I chapter on Sear Ea>>tfrn 
blood fjroups, h>f Leland IP. Parr. AinffteKlam * 
A . F, Xoord-Hollanft’Sf'hr f ftf/erer'^namtsfdiappij^ 19.34, 
209 pp., f 'tfs, 9.). Pncf £1 7y. 

This important work i> valuable not onl\' for the data 
it brings together on tht' welter of rai*e> ami movements 
in the Near Fast from the earliest times, but also for the 
genetical wav in which anthropometric measurement"' 
are treated. tV^ing almost entirely the cephalic r)r 
cranial index, the author has introdm'eil the new and 
illuminating metliod of marshalling into a fre^jnenr-y 
curve all the data from a given set of measurements. 
uistiMd of citing merely tin* mean index for a gi\en ra<*e 
or group of people. In this way it is .shrnvii that the 
grapli of cephalif' indices for males or females of tin* 
Armenian and certain other races is bimodal, the modes 
f<;r fern lies being at S3 and Sfi. and for males at S4 and 
Sfi. This in turn is interpreted in terms of definite 
genetic units for head shape, these units hax'ing arisen 
through mutation. A rlurd peak or mode at 77-7S is 
found to be due to Kurdish admixture. 

The whole problem ()f head shajie and its racial signi- 
fi(*ance is broadly discus.sed in tlie opening chapter, in 
which the conclusion is retched that while minor changes 
in head shape in ly result from migration to \ery different 
eonditions, yet the relative fixity of hereilitary head- 
form generally asserts itself. The author points out 
that the frequency i ur\'es of cephalic index should 
only be used comparatively among related peoples 
where the results can be I'hecked by other cranial 
measurements as well as by archaeological and linguist le 
studie.s and the blooil groups. 

Dr. Parr, who .spent six \ears making blood tests of 
various Near Eastern peoples, contributes his results in 
a final chapter, but thew are referred to throughout the 
work, and in general confirm the conclusions regarding 
rai'ial relationships reacheil on other groumls. An 
instance is the close relationship of the Assyrians and 
Lebanese to the Armenians, as indii'ated by both 
in ethod.s. The aberrant blood -group ratios of the 
Samaritans Dr. Parr ascribes to the chance result of a 
high degree of inbreeding. 

The mam body of this work cannot be considered in a 
short re\'iew, but .suffice it to sa\' that it teems witli 
problems of the Indo- Aryans and of racial relationship, 
from the neolithic people of Central Europe to the 
ancient and modern populations of India. The author 
discriminatingly hanclles a vast array of evideiu'e from 
many sources, but one of the outstanding features of 
this work is the advance made in the application of 
genetical c oiiceptions to the problems of liuman head 
shape. R. RUGGLE8 GATES. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

4 A Recollections of a Geographer. Ry 

E, A. Reeces. London • S^-dep, Serru'e d* Co., 
1935. 8ro. 224 pp. Price 8-y. fid. net. 

Those — and they are many — who apprei'iate Mr. 
Reeves' fifty-fi\-e years of demoted service to the Royal 
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( JeograpFiical Society will know what to expert and to 
enjoy in thi^ hook, from the early day.s untler John 
Coles, in the famous ' map-room.' to the closing chapters 
of cunous * psycha* experiences,' and the War. a true 


incident wliich was not ’ psvcliic ’ at all. 8u much 
depends in anthropological field-work on act urate carto- 
graphy that this memoiial of the teacher and friend oi 
many of us deserves })riei mention here. J. L. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Monogamy and the Ratio of the Sexes. 

- 8ir, — At the International Congress, of Anthn*- 

|y pological and Kthnological Science^ in Londtai 
in 1934. the perennial problem of [lolygams 
rei-eived <*onsiderahIe attention m the African Section. 
The important point of the ratio ot the stcxes was brought 
up by more than one speaker, and my husl^aiKl cpiuted 
a» tiial figures in support of liis contention that, in ctntain 
Kast African tril»es, the <lispropurtion between the soxes 
is of a magmttule calling for most senous c ou-.ideration 
on the pair of those who ad\ oeate uiieoinpr < >mising 
monogamy. So far from treating his figures sei'K.nis, 
howcvei, more than <»ne nussionai-y wiio was prest^it 
.swept them asidt* as manifestly impossible and ab--urd. 
fantastic ' fa<ns ' unwoirhy of notice. As < omp<ired w ith 
92 males per lon remales in England and Wales lu 19.31. 
these figure's slioweil uudei SO inalt-s to luo females m 
some trilies. Tftt'S were takim from the Tanganyika 
census <if Ifh’U. 

I <ietei'mtiuMl to take' ii[) tlie i ItalUaige oii my leruin 
to Taiiganvika, and 1 have liegun to coUch t intormcUiou 
rt'garding child moitalitv from tlu' woin.'U of the tribe-, 
living m the Clanga \hillev, women living m .ill [)ait'' of 
the valh^'v and ranging from chiefs' wives m big \'illagc-- 
to the wives ot the most bai kward peasants lu tiny 
remote hamlets. My^ grow ing sene-, of figures rou-is- 
tently supports the eetisus : it would appear that tlu' 
Taiiganvika ( Joveriinietit w as telling the trutli after all ' 

So far I havt* obtained tlie liistorics of 42e babies, of 
whom 2 1.3 were boy s and 2 I 2 girU. Hut ot t lu'se i hildi en, 
140 boys have died as compared witli llS girls, leaving Us 
w'lth 73 males and 94 female survi\ors. roughly TS-o per 
cent, ratio of males to females. 

The deaths uccurreil as follows . - 


Hefore weaning (say, 21 years) . . 
After weaiung but not over, say', 7 ve<ir- 
Over 7 years and under puberty 
Adult 

Ciider puberty, age unknown 


91 




23 

4 


140 US 


In SI cas 's (43J. 38- > of df*ar[i li^n'ore weaiung. I 
have been able to obtain furtlier information. \ iz - 

First month ... .. ... ... ... >> 

Over a month but not yet < ravcLag . . ... 14 19 

Crawling but not yet walking ... . 19 !i 

Walking ... ... ... ... ... 2 O 

43 3 s 

The question of the ratio of the sex.'s is too often 
burked by' those whose attention h focus-ted on riip moral 
and religious issues involved. Sometimes they hiU'-li 
aside discpiieting evidence as in the discussions at the 
C’ongress: at others tht‘y' err in anorliei direction in 
lirawing the unwarranted eoiK lusion that as the niajoiitv 
of Afnean-s have, in fai-t, only* one wife, tlie African at 
heart appreciates the moral lieauty anil intiiu-'ie 
superiority' of monogamous marriage. Even if they take 
Tlie disproportion sliowu in my' -ieries. a fh-sproportion 
far greater than they were willing to act ept at tin* 
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Congres--, the jjrejionderariee of monogamy . being a 
matter of plain arithmetic and not of moral theory oi 
religous convietion, prove.s notlimg one W'ay or the 
other. 

It IS my' intention to pursue this inquiiy into child 
mortality till I have obtained a really' long sera*--, lait 
in the meantime I jiubhsh these tigures to show the 
sliape the fact.s are taking — tlie sexes level at birtli but 
a differential ileath-rate rapidly upsetting tlieir equalitv. 
Here, then, is a large problem for those w ho intenil to 
make Afn< a monogamous, but here, too, is an indication 
of the road by w'hich that goal may' be reached. Not 
dogma but hygiene, not religious sanctions but infant 
welfare, not the sa\'ing of souls but thc' saving of infant 
lives will lea<l Africa thither. {}. M. C CL WICK. 

K/htniit, Tath/fun^fkui 2'*^ t ntot'jf. 

Two hitherto unknown Prehistoric sites in Upper 
MM Egypt. 

1^ StK,— During the ( oursc of a voy age made in 
I" ebruary*. 1933, in the pro\iuce ot 8ohag, in 
•-‘='arch of material on the subject of Elgvptian ethno- 
graphy", I liad tlu' fortune to spend a few da vs at Ciirgii. 
a town some oUO km, south of Cairo, on the left bank of 
the Xile. 

Mou^tt! ifin S//C (it XcKf il-Dtu. — Alnatst upp()site. on 
the right bank, is the village of Xag‘ el-Doir. w'hich i- 
situated on the edge of the cultixation, which i.s heu' a 
kilometre and a half wide, and lies between the river and 
the ih'sert, to the t'ast of which are the high plateaux of 
Gebel el-Shanp. 

The flint implement-^, dating to the middle paleolithic 
period, were mostly found in the alleys of tlie modem 
\ illage, W'hich is hounded on the north-east bv the well- 
known andiaic cemetery excavated by Prof. C. A. KeisiuU'. 
Tht caihi (hiyiastic of Saga ed-Dtn, Leipzig, 

(1. IT. 199S. Uni\ersity of Cahfm-iiia Publieatic iis. 
Egyptian Archaeology, t. II: HI. 1932, Oxford), ami 
on the south-west bv the Coptic convent of Deir 
el-Malak. It appears that tlie site containing these 
implements occupies an area of about 200 metres square, 
whiidi (omjuises the modem \ illage together with about 
15 metres scpiare to the east <jf it. 

The specimens which we found consist of a serit's of 
timt implements w'itli white patina, having the I'harai*- 
tLTistics of classical Mousteriaii points. Although none 
of them IS out of the ordinary, thev enable us to add 
to the map of Egypt a new* settlement of tlie Moiisteiian 
period. Further, thev establisli the fact that the ri\ ej , 
unencumbered by any natural barrier on the t'a.st, 
(o\ered. in the Mousterian age. the area under i ultiva- 
tion tu-day. 

( sta'iOf* at KJ.or Haiddn . — Leaving the village 

oi N^ag' td-Deir and passing northwards over the Kidsiier 
excd\'ations, we reach the limestone plateaux. Uii tiie 
point of tile clift’ which forms the right >)ank of a diy 
water-course, locally known as Kiit5r Hardaii, we <lis- 
cox-ered a surface site w'ith Capsiaii iniplements (iip])er 
p.ileolitiuc), mixed witii tlie more ancient Mousterian. 

The flints hax e a brown patma. a ty pical colour of the 
I'jiper Egyptian implements. 

The position of the Xag’ el-Deir site, situateil as if 
in the mouth of tlie wady Khdi Hardan, show^ that 
this wady liad alreadv dried up bv the -Mousterian I'ei-od 
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The occupants of the Mousterian site and later, of the 
Capstan site, had therefore to use the water of the river, 
which then washed the foot of the cliff, which lies about 
1,200 metres distant. CHARLES A. BACHATLY. 

Rearticulated Skeletons from Pre-Columbian Burials. 

j _ Sib, — During the .summer just past, exca\ ations 
1 n were carried out on a pre-Columbian village site 
and cemetery in Michigan, for the Di% ision of Great 
Lakes Archaeology of the Museum of Anthropology, 
University of Michigan. Two examples of reart iculat ion 
of the bones of human skeletons were found. 

These were .secondary burials, he., the burials of bones 
of bodies which had probably seen previous burial else- 
where, to be exhumed after disintegration of the flesh. 
In both instances the femora w^ere reversed and upside 
down, with the heads not in the aeetabulae, but thrust 
through the obturator- foramina. The heads had been 
shaved off somewhat for that purpose. Both skeletons 
appear to be tho.se of females. One was accompanied 
by a male, in close juxtaposition, and the other by a 
male and three children. 

So far as I am able to And, re -articulation has not 
before been observed for the Xew World. Report of its 
occurrence elsewhere will be great I v appreciated. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. E. E. GREEXMAX. 

“Is the Savage a Scientist?’* {CJ. Ma>', 1935, 
. 184, 193, 194, 212.) 

1 1| Sib, — After forty years of work as an engineer, 
during which I have seen the development of 
sev eral inventions, I cannot accept Lord Raglan's dicta. 

I urge that the culture hero was a v^ery real, if remote, 
person. Less remote heroes have already the semblance 
of cults allotted to them, e.g., the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers uses the head of Michael Faraday to 
adorn its diplomas of membership, its invitations to its 
social functions, and dignifies its awards with such a 
title as the Faraday Premium; and George Stephenson 
is similarly a cultural hero of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

They were not men of leisure, so pace Lord Raglan and 
Dr. Harrison, we are wrong to call them inventors. 

Yet in all seriousness I suggest that it is not leisure 
but a work-irked desire for it, coupled with inspired 
aspiration after laziness that has accounted for much of 
what we call invention. 

The savage is a craftsman, though his products have 
not the redundant mechanical exactitude of the output 
of a turret lathe. Any intelligent hard-working human 
being is a potential inventor. The tractive forces are 
the same to-day as in palieolithic days, the desire for 
leisure to devote to other things; the desire to save 
effort, or to obtain something not easily obtainable, to 

find out what would happen if . That he will have 

to face much embarrassment when he encounters the 
tribal tabu of to-day is as certain as it ever was. 

I specially commend to Lord Raglan the case of the 
operation of the valves on James Watt's first pumping- 
engine. A boy was employed to open and close these 
at the beginning and end of each stroke. He became 
rapidly tired of the monotonous physical effort and con- 
nected the v^alv^es by string to the beam of the engine. 
In due course Watt substituted valve rods and levers, 
but the inv^ention of a mechanically operated and 
correctly timed valve gear had been achieved. 

I suggest that the environment of this boy was not far 
removed from that of the average inventor. Redundant 
monotonous work requiring neither muscular effort nor 
mental concentration caused a desire for leisure, and 
therefore resulted in invention. 

I write, though, only as an engineer, an occupation in 


which I find among my confreres that it is only tliose 
who are really busy who find time to do things both 
new and old in new ways. It may well be that in the 
higher arts of music, sculpture, architecture or painting, 
society must needs dev’elop a leisured cla.ss. That I 
should regard a.s something higher than, and different 
from, the inv^entions wdiieh characterize the mechanical 
devices which we call by that name. W. P. DIG BY. 

Sir, — It is much to be regretted that Lord 
- am Raglan should use the word ‘ attack ' in con- 
1 / nexion with my letter ; nothing of that nature 
being intended. 

I hav e asked Lord Raglan who the contemporaries or 
predecessors of the Spanish cav’e-dvvellers might hav'e 
been, w'ho invented the bow that the latter depicted, 
and where their remains may be found. An answer on 
this point, so important to his theory, is apparently not 
forthcoming. 

Marshall -Islanders' map is a map par excellence for 
illiterates ; as different from the ordinary' chart as 
anything serving the same purpose could possibly be. 
It is just this that suggests that it might have been the 
invention of illiterates. 

AVe have read of funeral barks and even of ' coffin ' 
ships, but these were primarily ships and not coffins. 
There can be little doubt also that boat -shaped coffins 
were preceded by boat -shaped boats. 

Lord Raglan’s apprehension regarding a treatise on the 
bow -making of the Bhils can only be equalled by the 
equanimity with which we may await a really conv incing 
picture of his hypothetical w ealthy and leisured inventors 
planning a pioneer pleasure -cruise in a coffin. 

D. H. GORDOX, Major. 

The Mopos (New Guinea) ' Mummies.* 

J n discovery, made some eighteen 

1 X months ago by a prospector, Mr. Hall-Best, in 
the Morobe goldfields district (Xew Guinea) of 
numerous ‘ mummified * corpses, in the lime-stone caves 
at Mopos, is likely to 
serve as an important 
link in Xew Guinea 
research work. Pres- 
ent-day natives are 
unable to give any ^ 

explanation of this , 

method of disposing i i ' 

of the dead, ev^en as 

they are ignorant of U // 

the uses for the huge *, / 

stone pestles and ^ 

mortars which have # 

been found in this 
area. ^ 

Experts have not 
yet had an oppor- 
tunity of examining y 

the " mummies,’ and ^ ^ ~ 

their opinions are P''' 

eagerly awaited. Dr. 

E. T. Brennan, 

principal medical ' "' ‘ 

ofl&cer of Xew Guinea, ‘mummy’ from mopos 

advances the theory 

of a simple dehydration process due to the action of the 
limestone cav^es. 

The accompanying photograph depicts the position 
in which the ‘ mummies ' were found. 

Xo racial or chronological identification has yet been 
made. E. L. GORDON-THOMAS. 

Rahaulf Sew Guinea. 


* MUMMY ’ FROM MOPOS 
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Korku Memorial Tablets. By J). II. (rordon. Pncliinnrln . ( 'mlrnl ProvD^n x, Indut 


4 0 Opposite to tlir Tahsil othcc*^ at Pachnuu’lii. the hot \\eath(*r <(‘at of tin* ( iovta^iinrait of 
I U the {‘entral Proviiiee'^. there a larire manixo tree. At the foot of this tree there is a saiall 
shrine, eonsistiii.u of an upright >tone with eriule vauue e<nwiitu- aiul a sinall ])latforin (o-ouped 
romul this slirine are a eonsiderable number of earved w'oodeii tablets (Fig. 1). The oriuin and ])nrpose 
ofthe.se tablets is not widely known, and. in view' of the fact that there may possibly be some remote 
roiineetion between these tablets and the local (aive ]')aintin!^s. it will clear the air to place their true 
siiniiheance and the identity of their makers on record. 

These tablets are only made by and for various sub-tdans of Korkus. of tlu^st^ 1 have details 
concerning the Bhopas. Darsamas and Dhikus. The first tw'o deposit their tablets at the shrine at 
Pachmariii, and the last-named at Pagara. some eight miles out on the main road to Pipariya. tlu^ 
railway station for Pachmarhi. 

The name of the deity of the shrine is iiifrn Pitar the Teacher, God the Father : and the tablets 
are called I)(o pltnr kl gnld. the memorials of (had the Father. For every member of these sub-clans 
who dies a tablet is supposed to be deposited by their relatives as a memorial. As a rule the tablets 
are carved in the months of Baisakh (A}>ril-May) and Pus (Xin'em her- December). Tlieso months are 
(‘hosen as the crops are just gathered and w'ork is slac*k and there is a certain amount of monev ti> 
hand to provide the uec*es.sarv feast. 

The tablet is rough hew n from sdgirun (teak) in the forest and is brought to the village by about 
mid-day. The relatives w'ho are depositing the tablet make an arrangement for its preparation with 
anvorie who has the art of carving them. This is not an hereditary family oecnjiition : anyone feeling 
the call or urge to be a carver of tablets may acquire the art and carve them. The tablet is carved 
at the house of the folk who are having it jirepared. All their g>niga hhai (c iste hdlows) sit arouml 


and talk w hile the carving is in progress. 

When the tablet is ready fairly late in the evening, it is ceremonially washed with water. Then 
it is set up and is done to it by the sacrifice of a goat and of coconuts. A sinall sum of money is 
laid beside it as a token payment, but the carver gets nothing for his work. He takes up thi^ im.mey 
which is spent on gur (unrefined cane sugar) which is distributed to the g>nig't him;. 

A feast is then made ready which includes the sacrificed goat and kudai or kutkl (a grain), and 
all the gnnga hhni join in. This lasts until w'ell into the night and culminates in Klrl con- 

sisting of taking the tablet and dancing w'ith it. passing it from one to another, carrying it on their 
shoulders. While doing this they sing tlie refrain * Bhale mache Abo’e,' to wdhch they cannot assign 
any meaning. This sentence was submitted to a French missionary, one of the few' Europeans with a 
good know ledge of Korku : he pronounced it to be composed of no Korku w ords know n to him. but 
appeared to be of Hindi derivation. I can only hazard the suggestion that it may mean ' Misfortune ! 
‘ cried the young men/ but it is extremely unlikely that this is correct, and in any case it is. to the 
singers, only a refrain like Hey nonny nonny no ! or ‘ With a down a down derry.' 
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After the ’ Kbel tamaslia ' the tablet is taken outside the village and set against a tree. The next 
morning the immediate relatives of the deceased set off with the tablet for Pachmarhi or Pagara, 
and there deposit it at the shrine making an offering of coconuts to Gff/'u Pltar Deo. 

There are a great number of tablets at the Pachmarhi shrine, and. even allowing for the ravages 
of white ants, from the good condition of those that are moderately old. the oldest that are crumbling 
away must be of great age. and others have possibly crumbled to dust since even more remote times. 
My informants, who were Bhopas and Dhikus, held that their clans had always deposited tablets since 
time immemorial. 

Without exception all the tablets have the sun and moon carved at the top. It is said that these 
are carved first before any other part of the design as being the foremost of the deities. The bulk of 
the tablets are about two and a half feet high, and two and a half inches thick. They have panels of 
horsemen, or of men dancing, and the sides are cut \\ ith a chevron pattern. The photographs shov 
their style far better than any description (Plate B, figs. 2. 3, 4). I can find no tradition that explains 
the designs. The motifs are themselves traditional in that they are handed down without change from 
one generation of carvers to another. Women are supposed only to have the dancing men on foot 
and no horsemen, but there is hardly a single tablet without a horseman. 

It would appear that there are at least four places where such tablets are deposited and there 
may well be more. The place at Pagara, which is only two hundred yards off the main road, has relatively 



Fig. 5. stone pillars at tamia. Fig. 6. stone pillar at tamia. 


few tablets, and those appear to have been deposited within recent years. I believe that the original 
place where the Dhikus placed their tablets was Harrakot, but this is relatively very difficult of access ; 
large numbers of very old tablets are reported as lying there. 

As to the origin of these tablets they appear in my mind to be connected with certain stone pillars. 
Seven of these pillars (Figs. 5 and 6) are to be found grouped under a tree at Tamia, a Korku village, 
twenty miles in a straight line from Pachmarhi. The shrine stone and two other fallen fragments at 
Pachmarhi appear to me to be of a similar character. These stone pillars bear medallions depicting 
either men with swords and shields, men with bows and arrows, men in pairs fighting or men on horse- 
back. More important still, though it is a feature both of land grants, memorials, etc., all over India. 

[ IS ] 
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these pillars nearly ail bear the sign of the sun and moon. Xotiiing dehnite seems to be known about 
them locally, but they are very similar to the class of ' Yirgnl ' or hero-stones. With, however, the 
remains of very similar stone pillars at Paehmarhi in conjunction with wooden tablets, I feel certain 
that the latter are derived from the former. Further, many of the tablets at Pagara and a few at 
Paehmarhi are square and carved on all four faces. 

The photographs .show clearly the style of the carvings on the stone pillars, and they bear more 
than a passing resemblance to the rock paintings of the same subjects. Anything that will assist in 
clearing up the problem of the authorship of even a section of the rock paintings of the Mahadeo Hills 
is valuable, and these tablets and pillars, connected as they are with a local aboriginal people, the 
Korkus, cannot in consequence be neglected. 


GLACIAL AND PLUVIAL EPISODES OF THE DILUVIUM OF THE OLD WORLD: A REVIEW 
AND TENTATIVE CORRELATION. Synopsis 


17 December 1935. (Max, 1935, 5.) 

All The comparative study of glacial and 
fcV pluvial episodes of the Old World is still at 
its beginning. The present paper is meant as an 
objective review of the evidence as it stands : and 
any tentative correlation that may be put 
forward must remain subject to correction and 
modification. The subject is approached from a 
primarily physiographic point of view, though, 
for purposes of chronology, the archaeological 
data will be brought in whenever it is reasonably 
safe to do so. Problematical points, however, on 
which prehistorians are not agreed as yet {e.g.. 
the chronological place of the beginning of the 
(’hellean) will be treated with due reserve. Only 
points on which there is a sufficiently large 
measure of agreement (such as the association of 
the evolved Mousterian with the last main glacial 
phase) \\dll be used in dating anti correlating 
climatic episodes. Also in the treatment of these 
latter, the system followed is to start with the 
latest phases and to proceed backwards towards 
the end of the Pliocene. This will not only mean 
that we should be starting with the phases about 
whose details we know relatively more, but it 
should also provide us with a more secure starting 
point. Geologists are not agreed amongst them- 
selves as to when the Pleistocene started, or even 
whether it started at the same time in different 
parts of the world. 

It has become abundantly clear from works in 
recent years that changes of climate in diluvial 
times were of more than local significance, and 
that, in order to gain a true perspective of the 
factors governing their sequence, they must be 
treated — at least in their general out fine — on a 
wide basis. Strictly regional survey, however, 
is essential before any attempt at a more general 
correlation. For this purpose, the western half 


of a communication by Dr. S. A. Huzayyin. 

of the Old World (with which the paper deals in 
particular) is to be divided into three main 
climatic belts : the Xorthern, the Middle and the 
Equatorial. Each of these belts is in turn divided 
into smaller regions, the evidence for each of 
which is surveyed and weighed quite indepen- 
dently from that for the others. Zonal correla- 
tions along each of these belts are then attempted 
in the light of both physiographic (and bio- 
geographical) and archaeological data. The 
correlations adopted may be briefly summarized 
as follows : — 

Along the X. Belt (including X. Eurasia and the 
Alpine chains) the following sequence may be 
noted (beginning with the most recent) : (1) a 
Post-Glacial warm phase, the ' Climatic Optimum' 
of X. Europe which was then warmer than it is 
at present : (2) a Late-Glacial phase of gradual 
melting of ice with stadia : still cold : (3) the last 
Glacial (Weiehsel. equivalent of Wilrin) : (4) the 
last Interglacial with three -fold division : warm 
(warmer than the present), cool, and relatively 
warm again: (5) the last-but-one Glacial (Saale 
or Riss) which was most extensive on the Euro- 
pean Plain ; (6) the first Interglacial which was 
exceptionally long and rather warm (and un- 
interrupted) : (7) the first Glacial (Elster or Mindel) 
which was especially extensive on the mountain 
blocks : and (8) the pre- Glacial phase which 
included the Giinz Glacial of parts of the Alps 
and a corresponding phase of ’ refroidissement ‘ 
in the Xorth. 

Along the Middle Belt (Saharan latitudes) a 
somewhat different sequence as follows : (1) a 
so-called * Xeolithic ' fairly wet phase (roughly 
middle of 6th mill, to middle of 3rd mill, b.c.) 
which was apparently also warmer than the 
present : (2) a Post -Pluvial phase of increasing 
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aridity which reached its maxhnum in late Upper- 
Palaeolithic times ; (3) the second Pluvial with 
two sub-maxima in the interior of the Sahara 
(where the slightest oscillations of rainfall were 
recorded) and presumably only one maximum 
in more favoured areas; (4) the only true Inter- 
pluvial, which was rather short but very dry (and 
was presumably also characterized by wide 
crust-movements and volcanic activity) : (o) the 
first Pluvial, which was very long (constituting 
the main feature of the Diluvium) and presum- 
ably also very warm (with warm sea waters) 
towards its middle part : and (b) prior to this 
phase, there was a preparatory phase marked 
by relative ‘ refroidissement.' and gradual on- 
coming of Pluvial conditions. 

The sequence along the Equatorial Bdf vas 
similar in its general outline to that of Middle 
latitudes. 

Then come.-> the r(uestion of the gem^ral correla- 
tions of these changes. Here we are confronted 
vith the paramount difficulty of finding an 
explanation for the climatic changes of the 
Diluvium. Theories concerning this point vary 
widely, and none of them is sufficient. Perhaps 
the most reasonable solution — if any such 
solution could be attained — would be in a com- 
bination of more than one theory. It is clear, 
however, that it serves no jiractical purpose to 
pick and choose between these various theories : 
and it has therefore been decided in the present 
paper to leave aside the Cjuestion of the ' primary 
causes * (astronomical, geophysical, etc.) of 
climatic changes, as the problem cannot be 
satisfactorily solved in the present state of our 
knowledge. On the other hand, the problem of 
the ■ secondary factors ' involved in such changes 
could be tackled much more profitably. Such 
factors are usually connected with vast meteoro- 
logical changes which take place during phases 
of abnormal disturbances in the general climatic 
regime of the main belts of the globe. During a 
phase of glacial advance in X. latitudes the 
pressure gradients over the globe became steeper. 
Westerlies which usually pass along the latitudes 
of the European Plain were diverted southwards, 
and the Mediterranean and the X. Sahara received 
more rainfall. Also on the S. edge of the Sahara 
there would be more frequent meeting of the 
' cold air fronts ’ (advancing from the north) and 
the ' warm fronts * of the monsoons. Some of the 


cold fronts would reach as far as the Equatorial 
belt, where precipitation would become increased. 
A glacial phase in the Xorth may therefore be 
safely taken to correspond to a pluvial in IVIiddle 
and Lower latitudes. An Interglacial, on the 
other hand, presents a much more complicated 
case. In Europe, intervals between Glacials were 
either warmer or cooler than at present. During 
an exceptional! V warm Interglacial (or part of an 
Interglacial) one would expect a general accelera- 
tion in the wind- system over the globe, as a result 
of the rising temj)erature. Remote centres of 
the continents would be reached by air currents 
penetrating from the sea. There would be an 
increase in evaporation which must ultimately 
take the form of precipitation. This would be 
])articu]arly the case if the rise in the temperature 
of the air were accompanied by a ri>e in that of 
the \\aters of the seas (as may be testitied. f .g.. 
by the spread of warm malacological fauna 
northwards and southuards from the Equator). 
Also an increase in the amount of moisturt‘ 
available would mean an increase in the latent 
heat in the air and a developnumt of storms and 
cyclones. Furthermore, the tracks along which 
storms proceeded would become much less 
defined than under pre.sent conditions. In regions 
like the iiiterior of the Sahara ' stray ' depression - 
storms from the Mediterranean would have a 
beneficial effect upon regions which are now 
almost entirely dry. Along the sub-Equatorial 
belt the monsoons would attain exceptional 
power. Convectional rainfall would also increase, 
and the same amount of w ater could be dropped 
as rain, for a larger number of times than at 
present, during a given period. We therefore see 
that a warm Interglacial would also correspond 
to increased liquid juecipitatirai over mo.st jmrts 
of the world (especially Middle and Lower lati- 
tudcN), On the other hand, a cool (very slightly 
colder than at pre.sent) Interglacial (or part of 
Interglacial) would be accompanied by conditions 
different from those of either a Glacial proper or a 
warm Interglacial. There would be general 
relaxing in the aerial circulation over the globe 
as a wdiole. Conditions over X. latitude.s would 
not be cold enough (e.specially in the summer 
season) to allow the development of snow’ fields 
and ice sheets, and there would therefore be 
little or no diversion of the Westerlies southw ards. 
In Lower latitudes such winds as the monsoons 
would be weaker, and seasonal rainfall much 
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TexTATIVK CiEXERAL (OEREHATIOX AXD C’LIMATIC EPISODE?^ OVER THE OlD WoRED. 
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X . B . — A bhre v i at ion .s 


-G'., d/., /?.. TTk, cb E.. S., ir. oifUcate thi-: (jlarial phases of the Alp.s and Ab Europe 
respectively. 
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reduced. Convectioiial rainfall over the Equa- so-called * Xeolithic ' wet phase of Saharan and 
torial belt would also become less abundant. Equatorial latitudes. This was a phase of 
This is the type of phase during which one would relative rise in the temperature of the air and of 
expect interpluvial conditions over Middle and the waters of the seas. (2) The Weichsel (or 
Equatorial latitudes. Wlirm) Glacial, together with its late-Glaeial 

With these points in mind an attempt is made retreat-stages, corresponded to the second Pluvial 
it a general correlation of climatic changes. The Avith its two sub-maxima in certain parts. (3) 
main point in AA^hich this attempt differs from The middle (cool) part of the Saale-Weichsel (or 
preAUoiis correlations is that Avhereas it is usually Riss-Wiirm) Interglacial corresponded to the 
assumed that Glacials and Interglacials corre- only true Interpliudal recorded, a short one. 
sponded in time Avith Plu vials and InterpluAuals The later and (more particularly) the earlier 
respectively, Ave find that the question of corre- parts of the same Interglacial Avere relath^ely 
spondence AA’^as more complicated than that. It is aa arm and may ha\^e corresponded to moderately 
true that a Glacial in the Xorth must (in all PluAual conditions in more southerly latitudes, 
probability) have corresponded Avith a Pkmal in (I) The first tAAo Glacials (Elster and Saale, or 
more southerly latitudes, but an Interglacial did !Mindel and Riss), together AAuth the intervening 
not alAAays correspond AAith an Interpluvial. It Interglacial, corresponded to the first and major 
is hoped that this cardinal point in the c^uestion Pluvial of Middle and Equatorial latitudes. The 
of correlations may help to account for the obAuous eAudence aA^aUable is in support of the Elster- 
discrepancy betAA cen the numbers of Glacials and Saale (or Mindel-Riss) Interglacial haAung been 
PluA'ials in Xorthern and in more Equatorial marked by a rise in the temperature of the air 
latitudes respect h^ely. and the seas, at least in sub- Equatorial an<l 

The summary of the suggested correlations is Middle latitudes. (5) And, finally, the pre- 
given in the appended Table. The folloAving Glacial phase of Europe (including the Giinz) 
points may be repeated : (1) the ' Climatic corresponded to the preparatory pre-Plu\nal 

Optimum ' of the Xorth corresponded to the phase of Middle and Lower latitudes. 

Evolution of Art. Hornblower. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES ON EARLY DRAGON-FORMS. Bij G. D. Hornblower, F.S,A. 

The objects represented in Figures I and seA^eral ancient objects from China have been 
fc I 2 provide an interesting addition to those published Avhich bring fresh light on those 
shown in my preAuous article in Max, 1933, 85. previously dealt AAith, especially in the matter 

(1) Fig. 1 is the Chinese bronze of the Han of dates. The chief ones appear in Bishop 
period, referred to on p. 85 of that article: it Wm. White’s book The Tombs of Old Lo-Ymig, 
Avas published in the Illustrated London News Shanghai, 1934 ; see also London 

(22 October, 1932) by Mr. Upham Pope, to Avhom 1933, 28 October, 4 XoA^ember and 9 December : 
and to the publishers I am indebted for permission 1934, 10 March, 3 XoA'ember. The date of these 
to reproduce it here. The treatment is charac- tombs is in dispute: it is generally agreed that 
teristic of the free rhythmic style of the period, the style of the finds is characteristic of the 
but the main subject is eAudently of near kin art of Han, but a set of ceremonial bells found 
to that of the large class of Luristan bronzes among them is dated to Chou, of either the 
illustrated in my preAuous article, Max, 1933, sixth or fourth century B.c. Bishop W^hite 
Plate F, 1 and 2. proposes accordingly that notions founded on 

Fig. 2 represents a bronze piece lately brought stylistic eAudence must be changed, but it is 
from Persia and is shoAvn here as indicating not unlikely that the bells AAcre of the nature 
clearly the dress of the Gilga mesh -like central of heirlooms and aa ere not deposited in the tomb 
figure : it is of a distinctly Mesopotamian type, till some tAvo or three hundred years after they 
a point to which attention may be usefully Avere cast (see R. L. Hobson. British Museum 
draAA’n, since the Mesopotamian connection has Quarterly, VIII, 4, p. 147). Among the object 
been rather ignored in some recent AA'ritings on from Lo-Yang is a bronze finial in the form of 
Luristan bronzes. an alligator identical Avith that shoAAii in my 

(2) Since the appearance of my first article, first article. Max. 1933. Plate G, 2. which mav 
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therefore rank with the Lo-Yang specimen 
(Bishop White, op. cit.. Plate LXIX, no. 1G8, 
and p. 99, calls the creature a lizard). Alligators 
seem certainly to be figured on the base of the 
C'hou bronze vessel illustrated in de Tizac. 
L'Art Chinois. Plate 39: another bronze vessel, 
of the tShang-Yin period, recently acquired 
privately from China, has exactly the same 
feature, and others are likely to appear in the 
forthcoming C'hinese exhibition at Burlington 



Fig. 1. CHINESE bronze of the HAN PERIOD. 


House. Jade figures seem often founded on 
alligators, but with limbs so floriated as almost 
to disguise the original character of the beast 
for example, de Tizac, Plate 11c). 

The decorated scabbard- jade of Max, 1933. 
Plate H, 1, may also rank with the objects from 
Lo-Yang for its practical identity Mith the 
specimen published by the Bishop (op. cif.. 
Plate CXL, 3396). I have had the fortunate 
opportunity of examining these objects with 
the Bishop as well as those from An- Yang, of 
earlier date, of which he has published notes in 
Illustrated London Sfics. 1935, 23 March, 20 April 
and 18 May. 

Bishop White has further concluded that the 
' Animal Style ‘ arose in China (Illustrated Lomlon 
y,ews, 18 May, 1935, pp. 888 jJ). But the decora- 
tions which carried him to this conclusion do not 
seem to come w ithin the strict confines of that 
style, lacking its special features : they rather 


take their place in the stream of naturalistic 
animal art which has engrossed all primitive 
artists, beginning as far as we know, in the 
Palaeolithic age. 

For the dating of the Luristan bronzes reference 
may be made to an article by R. W. Hutchinson 
in Iraq. vol. I. part ii { November . 1934) p. 1G8, 



Fig. 2. bbonze from Persia. 

treating of the Talyche finds mentioned on p. 84, 
line 9, of my former article : he proposes 1500- 
1200 B.c. on the evidence of the short swords: 
these are placed by de Morgan in the Early Bronze 
to the Early Iron ages, inclusive {^lission 
sckntifique en Perse, vol. IV. 1896. pp. 61 ff'). 
The Luristan bronzes also may extend, as many 
think, over a considerable period of time. 

(3) In Max. 1933, p. 85, reference was made to 
the Emperor Wu's expeditions to the West in 
search of horses of superior breed. Pelliot's 
remarks, as Professor Yetts has kindly informed 
me, did not extend to the whole story of the 
expeditions, which he regards as historical, but to 
certain parts of it . Ample details are published by 
Professor Y'etts in Eurasia Septentrionalis Ajitiqua, 
IX (Minns \ olume). j)p. 231-255 (Helsingfors. 
1934), on The Horse : a Factor i7i Early Chinese. 
HiMory. His opinion, contrary to Rostovtzeff's. 
is that there is no evidence of ( liinese contact with 
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Sarmatians. and he repeats his earlier suggestion 
that the “ animal style ’ quite possibly originated 
in C’hina (see also his article, J. B. Asiatic 
Society, 1935. p. 474) : but, as he says, there can 
be no certainty in the matter until further dis- 
coveries definitely settle the question of priority. 

(4) With regard to the Chinese adoption of 
military equipment, especially for cavalry, from 
the western * barbarians/ details were published 
by Pelliot in T'oung Pao, 1929. pp. 137 ff — a 
reference for which I am indebted, with other 
help, to Profes.sor Yetts. He (| notes the case of a 
prince of Chao, Wu-ling, who is recorded as 
fitting out mounted bowmen in the ‘ barbarian ' 
style as early as 307 b.c., fifty years before the 
conquest by Ts*in — t'vidently an exceptional case. 
The peculiar belt -buckle then introduced was 
actually called after the Huns in a C'liinese poem 
wT’itten about this date. 

An additional eircumstance pointing to cultural 
connections in the regions concerned is the 
practice of horse-sacrifice, at the burial of chiefs, 
followed by the Scythians, as recorded by 
Herodotus (IV. 71) and by the early Chinese (see 
Bishop White, ch. II, and Illustrated Loyidon 
Xeivs. 3 Xovember. 1934, p. 697). The reconstruc- 
tion of a Chinese tomb figured in the latter 
publication shows a casing of timbers and other 
features much hke those of ancient Horsemen- 
Chiefs of Central Asia who used such casings till 
at least the end of the seventh century a.d. (see 
the article on the Antiquities of Katanda (Altai) 
in J.B.A.P. LV. 1925), The bronze canopy from 
Lo-Yang (Illustrated London Xeivs. 4 Xovember. 
1933, p. 724) is comparable to the canopies 
erected over coffins of Horsemen -Chiefs mentioned 
on p. 84 of my previous article. 

De Tizac supports the conclusions of Tallgren 
and Borov^ka. mentioned in my former article 
(p. 84. last paragraph) ; he says : *' If sedentary 
“ China has created the forms, nomad Turan has 
■ supplied much of the decoration " : and sets out 
to make good his assertion (L'Art Chinois classique, 
p. 31). 
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(5) The object of these discussions is. strictly, 
to suggest a deriv’ation, not for the dragon itself, 
or lung, but for the partly serpentine form with 
wiiich the Chinese have usually clothed their idea 
of it since the days of Han. The idea pre -dated 
this form by unknown centuries and its origins 
are hardly discernible : it has assumed various 
concrete forms at different times, sometimes so 
various, as L. Cl Hopkins says (J. R. Asiatic Soc.. 
1931. p. 805). that they do not even suggest one 
another. The dragon, in fact, to the Chinese mind, 
can take at w ill any form he t-hooses : he rules 
cloud, rain and storm and may accordingly derive 
from the thundercloiul. beneficent, like it. to man. 
though of an aspect fierce and threatening. In 
this connection he is also associated by L. C. 
Hopkins with the rainbow (J . R. A. S.. 1931. 
pp. 603 ff) w Inch he suggests wa^ the origin of the 
penannular disks ending in dragon-heads men- 
tioned on p. 80 of my first article, with a reference 
to Mr. Oscar Raphael's specimen. The Chinese 
seem to have adopted the writhing serpentine 
form for the dragon, within historical times, from 
the appearance of the storm-clouds of their 
country wliich, as observant travellers tell us. are 
often very dragon-like in their twisting shape : 
also the common Chinese representation of 
dragons appearing in the sky usually shows them 
as taking shape out of dark storm-clouds. 

(6) In my first article (p. 86, line 6) mention 
w as made of turtle carapaces as used in oracle- 
giving. Bishop White tells me that the actual 
part of the shell used as the belly-plate, or ' plas- 
‘ tron ’ (line 9) oracles on bone and tiirtlesheil of 
the Shan- V ing period have lately been founfl in great 
quantities, andrefer not only to that chief source of 
prosperity, rain, but also to the times propitious 
for sacrificial rites, w ar, hunting or harvesting. 

(7) Corrigenda : — ]VL\y. 1933. p. 80, line 15, for 

■ Gula and his dog ' read ’ her ' : last par, line 5. 
for ' vol. XXII, pi. viii/ read ' XXVH, pi. iii ’ : 
p. 83, 3rd par. line 6 : for ' b.c..' read ‘ a.d.' ; p. 85. 
3rd line from bottom — in some copies : for 

■ crocodile ’ read ‘ alligator.' 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Ritual Festivals and Tribal Cohesion in the Hinter- 
l|f| Gold Coast. Summary of a com- 

niunicatioH presented htf iJr. M. Fortes, 
14: Jannary, 1936. 

In the Xorthern Territories of the Cold Coast, 
tribal cohesion seems to be completely absent 
between the v'ery autonomous settlements. The 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

Tale S(‘ttlements, the subject of this paper, have 
no central political authority. They comprise two 
major groupings, the Xamoos and the Tallis, living 
side by side, intermarrying, in continuous social and 
economic intercourse. Xamoos are said to be of immi- 
gi’ant origin, the Tallis the primordial inhabitant^. 
Th(* former have cliuffs iXaa), the lattei have Ten- 
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daanas (lit. owner of the land) as their clan heads. The 
two commimities^ are separated by politico-r(^ligiou> 
barrier's, expre.ssed symbolically in the taboos which 
define the chief and the tendaana towards each other. 

The overt mutual hostility of the two communities 
->eems, howevt'r, to be limited by their homogeneous 
economic and social relations. Thus is engendered 
a basic polarity, an efjui librium of mutual respon- 
.^ibility. This is both expressed and annuall\' 
re-establishe<l in th(' ritual festivals celebrated by 
('ach group, in succi^ssion. 

These are Xew Year and First Fruit fe^tivaF. 
(V'lemoiiial an<l dance form the two cornponi^nts of 
each festival. Th(‘ ceremonial of (^ach group differ^ 
eompiete]\' from that of tht> other group V. The 
N amoor> ceremonial is built round the chieftainship 
which is thinv prerogative; that of the Tallis round 
their cult of the ho ar, tlie supreme earth -shrine 
which is tile <lwelhng-plac(' of the ancestors of each 
clan. The Tallis have a sensational initiation 
ci'i'emony for th<'ir young men, which forms the main 
part of their festival : the Xarnoos have no initiation. 

But the ilivergeiice thus expressed in tlu^ cont( nt 
of some of the rites is balanced by the equilibrium 
and dependence expresseil in others. In these, Chief 
and Tendaana re -impose upon each other the 
responsibility which each has for th(* other's welfare 
and wdiich both have for the conmion gooil. The 
<‘ssential theme of the festivals is reunion of family 
<md clan, renewal of the religious and magical 
bulwarks of social life, and especially the compulsory 
and inescapable mutual dependenct*, ilespite tht' 
barrier of taboo and office, of Cliief and Tendaana, 
and hence of Xamoos and Tallis. 

Social cohesion among the Tallis settlements 
thus appears to be not .«ome ultimate attribute (^f 
Tale society, but an equilibrium established upon 
a basic polarity whicli underlies all Tale political 
relations. It is significant that both the polarity ami 
theeipiilibrium are expressed andestablislKnl in ritual. 

Tribal Politics, Rainmaking, and the Levirate among 
the Christianised Kxatla of Bechuanaland 
fA Protectorate, Sjiymiinrtf of <f comynin^icntioa 
presented bjf Professor 1. SeJtapenu d/.-I., 
Ph.D,, F.P.S.S.Af. 2<S J(in}nin{, 1936. 


Dissensions between the Chief of the Kxatla and 
his paternal uncle, who had formerly acteil as regi nt 
on his behalf during his minority, came to a head 
in 1934, when the Administration found it necessary 
to intervene. As the result of an extensive inquiry 
th<^ ex-regent was sevi'rely punished. The ostt U'^iblo 
causes of the feud, as was revealed in the inquiry, 
were that the ex-regrnt had ever >ince the acces>i<)n 
of his nephew faikal to show him th(\ respect due to 
him as Chief, and had oven attempted to interfere 
with his ruling of the tribe. But the underlying 
causes, wliieli were not brought to light, go back 
much furthiu' ; and show how even in a tribt^ when' 
Christianity has been the accepted religion for over 
forty years, ancient customs still extat considerable 
infiuence. The popular belief in the powers of the 
Cliit'f to make rain still affects the attitiali' of th*‘ 
tribe towards its ruler; and the present feud, in one 
of its aspects, may be reganL d as <irising from the 
attempts of the ex-regent to obtain control of the 
lainmaking mrdicine.-, and obji'Cts as'.oia'ati d with 
the Chieftainship, m the liope that lie could thus 
also retain control of the ( hieftaiiidiip itself. A 
more powerful, but less well known, factor in ])ro- 
diicing hostility between tht' two imn was the 
refusal of the ex-regent to conform to th(' amltait 
custom of th(' levirate, whiuvby he ffioukl ha\'(' 
bt't'ii responsible for looking after the mothtu' of his 
young nephew. These two sources of feud wt'i't' 
traced out in ,->om(' d<'tail. and it Avas tlien sliown 
that owing to them the problem confronting the 
Administration was rt'ally far mort' et>m[ilt'x tlian it 
appeared to bo. The fact that such information 
was not available to th(' Administration jioints to 
the necessity of a more intensive study of tribal 
politics than has yvt bi't'U attempted or sjionsorrd 
officially. To the theoretical anthropologist the 
whole situation is of intense' interest, both as an 
instance of the way in which ancient customs persist 
under Christianity, and for the moral that the study 
of institutions such as the Chieftainship cannot be 
‘>ue(*('^sfully carried out unless the personalities 
concerneil are also studiei.!. In tribal politics it is 
the actors AAffio shape the trend of events, an<l a 
purely formal account of political organization Jacks 
all semblanct' of reality. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 

UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS: CATALOGUS 

CATALOGORUM OF SANSKRIT MANU- 
24 SCRIPTS. 

All Orientalists and Indologists are 
familiar with Dr. Aufrecht's monumental work 
the Catalogus Catalogorii/n — as an indispens- 
able piece of apparatus for Oriental research. Sini'e 
1903, thii*ty-two years ago, when Dr. Aufrecht 
completed his Catalogus Catalogorum^ many impor- 
tant collections of Sanskrit manuscripts within and 
outside India have come to the notice of scholars and 
several volumes of catalogues, givmg reliable 
infoiTQation regarding some thousands of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, have become a\'ailabl(' m Madras, 

[ : 


OTHER SOCIETIES. 

Bengal. Lahore. Bombay, Baroda, Dacca, ih'iiaro^, 
Trax'ancore, Ci'iitral Pro \une»^s and Berar, ^lysore 
and otheT ct'iitres. Highly a aluabli' as are tK* 
materials contained in Dr. Aufrecht great Aviirk, it 
is noAv found to be d('f(‘t*ti\e and incoinpleti', chiefly 
111 A'icAv of the A'ast accession to the stock of knoAv- 
ledge about the litt'rary treasures in Sanskrit that 
has been made a\'ailable AA’ithin the thirty-tAvo years 
subsequent to the completion of Dr. Aufrecht's Avork. 
The need for supplementing Dr. Aufrecht’s work wa& 
recently brought to the notice of the Madras VniA'er- 
sity, wffiich, in A'ieAV of the large number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in South India, has decided to 
untlertake tlu' preparation and jiubheation of a 
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complete iip-to-dati^ Catdloifu^^ ( '(iUdu<for((ft) of 
Saoskrd utilizing the inxaliuibK' 

work alivady doiit' ])y Dr. Aufreelit th(^ baMs 
and contaiiiiug to all known San'^krit 

manuscripts. 

lias entrusted the work to an 
hditorial Committee consisting of ^lahamahopadh- 
Viiya Prof. S. Kii])}niswami Sastru M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit and (.'onijjarative Philo loj=ty, Presi<.[ency 
College, Madras (on lt‘a\'«‘). Curator, ( Jo\'ta‘nm<*nt 
Ori(‘nta! Manusc-ripts. Library. Madras. Dditor-in- 
ehief; Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, ^f.A.. Oiticiating 
Ib'ofessor ot Sanskrit and Comparative Pliilology, 
Pi*(‘>!dency College. Atadras: an<l Dr. C’, Kunhan 
Kaja, 13. A., D.Phil., Deader in Sanskrit, Uni\ersit\' 
of Madras. 

Since the success of the undertakiiiL^ largish' 
dependent upon tho co-operation and help" of 
scholars intert^sted in San->krit, tlie Madras Lhii\'ei- 
sity requc'^ts scholars and Heads of Institutions 
intoR'sted ill Samkrit and Indology to assist it b\' 
furnishing information nn any or aU of the follow ing 
points :— ( 1 ) })lae(‘S wla^re manusenjit-^ aii' a\ aiiable. 
with jiartieulars regarding owners and authors; (2) 
lists of manuscripts; (3}^:)ther sugg('stions for the 
preparation of the proposed new’ Cdtniogiis Catalo- 
(forurn. 

C ommumeatioiis may b.* addivsst'd to the Editor- 
in-chief, C dtaloffus ^ (tf<flo(j(jruri( ^ ( iovermnent Oraai- 
tal :\ranuseri])ts Lilnary,' IMuseum Buildintr-, Pan- 
theon Roa<l, Egmore. Madras. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

OF AMERICANISTS: Sov/h. 12 2d(h/o/>c/, 

25 

This Congre^'S diould havt‘ hi'en hekl in 
1931:, but has beiai repeatedly jiostiioned. 
The ])rograiniiie was ix>ue I in August, 193.'), 
annoiaicmg one commiuiication on ' The Spanish 
* Spirit in tht^ woik ot ( ‘olonization in C'hik* ’ and 
numerous excursions and entertainments. Actually' 
oS pap<as W(U‘e suhmitted. of whi(*h S a[)pear to 
]ia\'e boon Anruican. 5 Cerman, 3 Erench, 2 Dutch, 
I each Danish, C/ta-li, Italian, Xoiwvigian, and 
Pohsii : the remainder were in Spanidi. '^I’hey eon- 
taiiK'd few’ noveltit^s and idicited little di->eussion. 
(.)f tile 350 legist tu’ed meml^u's also, the majority 
were Spanish. About 00-70 attended th(‘ st'Ction^, 
which w’<*n‘ as'^igntMl (1) to Arclueology and Art^. 
(2) to Ethnography and Languages, (3) to History, 

The meetings were lield a bttf^ outside SevilUv on 
the bank of the ( hiadaiipaivir, in the‘ dissolved 
convent of " Xuestro Sehora d*- ios KeinediO'-,* 
which now’ serves as an institute' for ’ Hi-^pano- 
‘ Cuban' history. Tlie social sid»' of the (’ongi'ess 
w’as pleasant and well arrangeii. \dsits were' panl 
to the ‘Archives of tlu' Indies.' to th*' 13ib]iot<‘ea 
Colombina attached to tlie Catliedial. anrl to the 
Roman ruins of Italica. 

The ic'xt f’ongress i-. to be' h<‘ld in Me'xico (dt\, 
tolloweil by a visit to Eima, the' Peruvian flo\>'rn- 
nii'iit having e_)ttere*d a ship tor the' \’ovag<' from 
^lexico to a Pacilie" port. 


Les 


Fossiles : Elements de Paieontologie. 

/Vr Marcfllio fjoolr h /b'rrtcao. 

f ''U'cy, 1935. {^Mff'>‘So}i (t C/e i. r// — 

899 pp . p/r/P.y rJ l,33u /h/.s. ,,, Pr'nu 

170 //•. 

In hi-- preface' to this woi]^. Pi-of. M,u-ce*IIiu Louie, 
of the' Xhitioual Museiiia of Xatural Hisforw Paris, 
te'lls liow' it came to bt^ writte'ii. He' had beM'u often 
urge'el to publish the' le^oture- lu' gave* at the' .Museunu 
but he hcsitateel beeaic-.-^ the' te'i'ui of Ins otiice w’as 
M, iwar at hanel. Xor woulel ii.' have- e>ve'r cousentt'd 
liad not oiu' e>t his nuj^t brilliant ])upih. Dr. Jean 
Pivt'te'au, now- e>f the' E'reiu'h School of Mine,',-, cunu' 
to his aid. The world therefore owt's a debt to 
Di. Pi\t'te*au for ht' has btM'ii the' nit'aus of ivscuiug 
a uuKjue libiary ot knowledge — that w’hieh the 
eie'voted labours of Ld master have' accumulateMl 
< luring these titty ye/ars jiast, 

0ut..Uin.2..v,T tho paup.’nf till- -tau.lav.l tivati-r 
«._• ivali/.r hyu- vrt-t the tield of I>al.eontoloev has 
he.-oime To inipart tli.. mere ru.liiuents „f tho 
siihject to St.i.leiit.s tiler, . are needed ))0(J paee.s, 
.>2a.00O words 1..330 ti^s. in the text and (5 /ilales: 
.Maic'l liu Houl.. ninintauis that brevitv i- the soul 
ot wi-do.u anil eertainly he an,! his partn.w liave 
j.ractiM.,1 what tie la,, preaehe<l, Mu,-!i t.-xt ha 
))0e."ii saved by the 

te'Xt liguie's are' e':^^ 


REVIEWS. 

PAL/EONTOLOGY. 

blocks jirepareal by Prof. Houle's piee.lecessor, Albert 


[)rt*a 

‘ use of illustrations. The* 
'IDiit -many ln'iug wooel 


[ 2(3 


(iaudry. These realistic illustrations will serve 
more than the mere student. They w’lll help fieM 
w'orke'r.s to make* a jiro visional diagnosis. 

The brevity of the text is relieveel by the orderly 
arrange*ment eif contents. The're' were two modes 
of arrangement ojk'H to the' authors. They might 
leave arranged tlie'ii fossjs ace'ording to their ])lace‘ 
in the' animal kingdom -begimiing w ith the Protozoa 
aiiel ('lid mg w ith ]\Iau. Or they miglit have arranged 
the'in m ord^^r ot time, describing first those from 
tlie oldest ge'ological liorizon and e'lidmg with those 
from the most rect'iit. The' order adopted is realh’ 
a comproniL^e, the time seapience being followed 
m the* main, but e*aeh animal group rt'ceives its 
fullest tT'eatnieiit under the time period in whicli 
sLudi grou[)s K'aclit'd their clue'f tioiniiianee. 

it thus eome?s about that the fej^sil remains of 
man an* brouglit u]) for systt'mafic tivatniemt in 
the' final chapte'i's of this book— the cliapteis 
(lc\<)tf*<l to th(* ioi’iiis (>f hte.' in ('Xiste '1 icf ‘ during 
Quarternary times, it is to the.'se chapters that 
anthropologists w'ill turn first, for Prof. Boiiie doe*s 
iK»t admit that we' ha\’H discejveree.l fossil remains of 
idiocene' man. His o])imons and (MuicliLsioas ivlating 
to fo-sil man will oavvy great weight with every 
(^x])'rt. He' I'e'gards Pithe‘canthro]His and Siiiaii- 
throinis as the carhe-^t and most iiriiiiitive^ foims of 

] 
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iiiaiikiiui yet (lLs»covere( 1. He le^anU them 
very elo-<el\- relat(‘<i tonus au<i is iucliut^d to reha* 
both to the &auie geiuts. It is truo tiiat the skull ot 
Sinauthro])Us has etataiu -^trikiuu: ivsemblannes to 
that of Pithecanthropus, })ut most British Anato- 
mists see under these resemblances differem-es which 
lead them to accept the jj^eiieric statu-^ eiv,*u tu 
Peking Man by Davi(bou Black. Prof. Boule i', 
not convinced tiiat the liearths and .stt>nt‘ uu[)!e- 
meiits found at (!‘hou-kou-tien are assignable to 
binanthropus. Tlu^ fo^il r^auains of Koantliro])Us 
are de.scribed as " tre> ineoinjihas mah fort curieux. " 
(dearly Prof. Boule rt^nuiius s(,M‘{)tical ot the lower 
jaw found at Piltdown : it is .so simian, wliile the 
skull — or such ])arts ot it a^ found---is not only 

human, but near akin to the corres])on(lini^ cranial 
parts of Hoitto fiffj/icHs, He acce]»ts an early 
]>leistocene date for the Piltdown r( ‘mains and 
assigiLs th(' Heidleliurg mandibh', which he risjfhtly 
regards as a fossil of tht‘ luirhest importau(*e, to 
tlu' sanu' geological liorizou. He grou])s th(' stone 
cultures of the oldest plerstoceiie (pleistoc't'aie 
inft'rieur) under tlu' term “ chelleen.'' In thi^ 
oldest phase of the pleistoceiu' occurred th<‘ second 
or ■' Rissieime “ glaciation and the long inter- 
glacial which preec(‘ded the “ Wurmienne." Thi'^, 
the final glaciation, ushered in the middle plehtocene 
with X<vuxderthal man and the Mousterian culture. 
All stone cultures which preceded the Wurmiau 
glaciation an‘ assigned to tlu' preC(‘CMhng int(‘i- 
glacial period. Prof. Boule refuses to accept 
golitiis and * sub-crags ’ as twndenct' of human 
handiwork. Thus it will he seen that Prof. Boule 
nauaiiLs loyal to the (‘onclusiou lie reaeh(‘d man\ 
Vidal’S ago. 

Th(* Rhode-,iau skull is regarded as 'showing 
close affinities to the Xeanderthal type, but it has 
also a certain degree of rescmblauct' to tlu^ 
Aib^traliau type. Proi. Boule is of opinion that 
in point of time the Rhodesian skull is not old. 
Khodt'sian man, like the Okapi, repn‘--ents. so 
Prof, Boule thmks, a survival of an ancient tv]) ‘ 
into relativ<‘l\' modtau tini«\s. 

A photograph of one of the late pleLstoceno skulls 
from the cave of Beui-S('goual, Algtaia, i^ n-pro- 
ducetl, and also one from tht' late pleistoetme ileposit 
at Asselar, Sahara, The Beni-Segoual arr 

referred to the Cro-Magnon race — winch is thus 
u'garded as ciriaan-MtMlitt'iTaiiean in its distriliu- 
tion, while* the Asselar people are behevt*d to possess 
affinities witii tiie (hamaldi type and also with tlu' 

< ‘ar ly Bushman type of South Africa. W e regard 
the coutiniu*d recognition of the ' mother ‘ and 
‘son* from the deepest stratum of the Cnmaldi 
cave as representatives of a distinct racial ty])e 
to be a mistake. Both th(*y and the Chancidadi^ 
skull (wdiich is here trt*ate‘(l as repre.sentativt‘ of 
anoth<*r racial type) are in reality local variants ot 
the Croinagnon type. Australopithecirs ls regarded 
by Prof. Boule as an anthro]x)i(l ajie closely rt‘latod 
to the chim])aiizee ami gorilla and its date is 
leganh'd as " probablement pleistocene." 

The final pages are devoted to a summing ii]) of 
tin* more geuer<il concepts which ht'ar on tlu'scH'iict* 


of Pakeontology. Xo one in Kuro^ie is so well 
(jualified a-' Pi'of. Boule to give ex]»i(‘Ssion to 
these wider truths. Ho has the knowledge and he 
lias the gift of clf'ar ex])ression. The one truth 
w hich he regards as unassailabh* is that of evolution ; 
the living things of to-day are the changed de.scend - 
aiits of their predecessors of yesterday : and tlxm* ot 
to-moiTow' w'lll be the moditied descendants of foinis 
now' alive. Tin* fossil recoup ot the (*arth leav(‘ no 
doubt of the occurrence of structural chtUige and the 
eN'olutiou of now speci»‘s. Wdiile oth(*r branches or 
Ncience have had to modify or reject their basal 
theorie.s, Paheoutologists liav(‘ toimd no r(*asou 
to doubt tile truth of the law of Evolution. Wdnle 
structural change has certainly occurred, the modes 
of change — the foree.s which work out tin* trairs- 
formatiou of — lemaiii uncertain. Prof. 

lk>ule favours Lamarck; In* is of ot)inion that tin' 
future w ill tind truth m him rathf*r than in Darwin. 
Kspecially P he convinced that functionally act[Uired 
{‘haracters can hecome an inheritance and yet. 
strange to say. he P eon\'inc(*d that parallel or 
(‘Onvergent evolution has played a large part in 
]>roduciiig anatomical or structural kinship. Thus 
Prof. Boule, while agri'eing that the structural 
similarit\' ht'twt'eu man and anthropoid a]>e is 
proformd. yet P of o])iuion that much of thP 
^iniilarit\' is dm* to eon v(‘rg(‘n(*e ratln*!' than to 
close kinship. He is mcinied to believe tiiat wa* 
ma\' havt* to go back as far as tin* Eocene to fiml 
the primate foim that ser\>*s as common ancestor 
to man am I anthropoid ape^. In this, H<‘nr\ 
Fairtield Osborn would agrt*e with liiiu. It is a 
remarkable fact that the two im*n who au* nH)^t 
familiar with tlu* iw'olution ot mammalian jjhyla are 
tin* most willing to believe in the ]>arallel e\'olution 
ot man ami ap('. 

Wd' have toucheil on only a fraction of th(' wealth 
of fossil material unfohU'd in this work. It ma\' 
seem ungracious, seeing that we have so much to In* 
thankful for, to suggest that souK'thing is lacking. 
1\> have given a full bihiiogra}>hy would ha\0' 
d<nihl(‘d tin* si7(‘ and cost of this work, yet referenee-N 
t<) a few' of the moi‘e im].)ortant of recent ]>at)er'^ 
would liavt* greatly imai'ased the value of the work 
to re-,ear('h studt*nts. ARTHUR KEITH. 

The Magdatenian Skeleton from Cap-Blanc in the 
Field Museum of Natural History. b’// 
/I (jt/havilt ron Boom. I /oc< / x'/g of llli)iOt^ 
Ijolhtm, Vi>i. XXX JL Xo. 3-1, Ajtr/I 23, ItKl-). 
l(lmo<x Mnhral (noi M<n\o(jrap}t'^, To/. /. Xo. I. 

7 1) ]>p. Prh'f .Si 0)0. 

The ske*letou Ironi the cave of Cap-Blaiie, in tlu* 
Dordogne, is the only one ut Palaiolithit' date preservt*d 
in an American institution. It was disco\x*red tuenty- 
tive years ago and its Magdalenian date is w'ell authenti- 
<*atcd. Dr, von Bonin*.s ineinoir is a valuable addition 
to Ins many contributions to the literature of physical 
anthropology. He evidently aimed at pruvi<hng a 
detailed and at'curate description of the remains fret* 
from th<)se spei'ulations in which many anthropologists 
delight. It IS not claimed that this study should 
revolutionize our view's on any matter. Its value, rather. 
IS m providing some ad<lition<d < onfirmai jon of the 
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sensational, but more reliable, hypotheses which have 
been advanced regarding the physical characters and 
affinities of late Palseolithic man. 

In view of its age, the skeleton is in a good state of 
preservation, the long bones and mandible being almost 
complete. The cranium is, unfortunately, its most 
imperfect part : much of it is missing and the remaining 
bones were broken into several fragments from which a 
restoration of the whole was made. The state of 
epiphyseal union and the dentition indicate a young 
adult individual, and all the evidence suggests femalene.ss. 
The stature must have been of the order 1 06 cm., which 
1 .'^ small, hut very close to the reconstructed values for 
the other female skeletons of Upper PaUeolitliK- age. 
Several of the males whose long bones have been dis- 
(overeii must have been exceptionally tall, and there 
IS a suggestion that the sex differentiation m .stature 
then w'as greater than in later times. But we are 
warned that the material on which such an hypothesis 
may be based is still very meagre. Comparison is 
made between the measurements of the Cap -Blanc 
bones and those previously published for skeletons 
belonging to the same era, most attention being paid to 
the skull as the comparative material, for it is most 
abtmdant. We are told that there is no morphological 
*’ trait in the Cap-Blanc skeleton that could be adduced 
'■ against the assumption of its Magdalenian age," and, 
it may be added, it pos.sesses no characters which dis- 
tinguishes it from skeletons of modern t\^e. The 
brain-box is rather large for a female, though not b^^ 
any means extreme, and tliere is no suggestion of a 
median sagittal ridge. The relatively high facial 


skeleton (as reconstructed), and the fact that the rami 
of the mandible are relatively broad compared with their 
lengths, might suggest Eskimo affinities, as in the case 
of the Chancelade skull, but Dr. von Bonin does not 
make this point and it is obviously safest not to attach 
any importance to it. He comments on the more 
plausible hypothesis that some of the Neolithic races 
of Western Europe were directly descended from the 
Upper Paifeohthic people who inhabited the same 
region, and he stresses the need for far more evidence 
relating to the latter. (h M. MORANT. 

Das fruhneolithische Skelett von Grosz-Tinz in 
II H Schiesien. Von Prof. Dr. Otto Peeke und Dr. 
/Q Johannes Isestler, S. 59, tnit 10 Textabbildungen 
und 5 Tafeln. Verojfentlichungen des staatJick- 
sdeksiseken Forschungs -Institute fur VOlkerkunde in 
Leipzig. Dritte Peihe ‘ Passenkunde. Erster Band. Leipzig. 
P. Voigtldnder Verlag. 1933. Oeii. 5, geb. 7-50 Mk. 

This detailed study deals with a nearly complete skele- 
ton which is said to be the earliest that has yet been found 
in Silesia. Lengthy descriptions of the bones are sup- 
plemented by large numbers of measurements deter- 
mined according to Martin's technique, drawings of 
sections and good photographs. The skull measureinent.s 
are compared with those of the two Pritzerber specimens 
which are of Ancylus Age. Current theories are reflected 
in the conclusion that w’e have without doubt in the 
<irosz-Tinz skeleton einen auszergewohnlich typischen 
“ Vertreter der klassischen " Nordischen Rasse ' vor 
ims, der in jedem Lehrbuch als ‘ Typus ' abgebildet 
werden konnte. " U. M. MORANT. 


INDIA. 


Census of India, 1931. Vol. I. India. Part III : 
Ethnographical: 

29 A* Racial Affinities of the Peoples of India 

By B. S. Giiha, Ph.D.. Anthropologist^ Zoological 
Surrey of India, l.r.vi — 116 pp‘, pis. [.Anthropologii'id 
types), maps. etc. 


B. Ethnographic Notes. By rarions Authors, edited by 
H. Hutton. :243 pp.. pis. 28 -j- text figures {Simla. 
1935.) Price 13'«. P-'t. 7. 10. 0 . 

When Sir Herbert Risley took the Census of India in 
1901 he not only numbered the heads of the population, 
but also nought to determine wliat kind of heads they 
were~an entirely new departure in tlie way of census 
taking. When Dr. J. H. Hutton wa.s appointed Census 
Commissioner in October, 1929, lie resolved to continue 
and to extend the anthropological investigations which 
had been initiated by his predecessor of thirty years 
before. He therefore appealed for aid to his colleague, 
Lt.-CoL R. B. Seymour Sewell, F.R.S., then Director 
of the Zoological Survey, with the result that Dr. B. S. 
Oulia was entrusted with the task of preparing the 
Anthropological part of the Census Report. Dr. Cuba's 
investigations began in 1930 and were continued until 
the summer of 1933, during which time he visitetl the 
most distant parts of India. Samples of the population 
were examined in the following regions : ( 1 ) North- 
Western Himalayan: (2) Indo-Cangetic plain; (3) 
Central India and Guzrat : (4) Peninsular India; ( 5 ) 
North-Eastern India: (0) Assam; (7) Burma. Besides 
these regional groups two others were added, one repre- 
senting tribal peoples, and the other women of various 
regions, the data for the latter group bemg gathered by 
Madame Cuba. Altogether 2,511 individuals were 
examined — ail of which, with the exception of the 
female group of the Nicobarese, were measured by 
Dr. (Juba liim.M‘lf. The mdivKluals oxarinned rojire- 


.seiitcd 34 raiaal groups, 14 of wliicli were Brahmins, 
16 various Hindu castes, and 4 tribesmen. 

Eighteen measurements were ma<le of tlie liead and 
face of each mdividual ; besides these, observations 
were made on colour of skin, hair and eyes according to 
standardized methods; other points, such as supra- 
orbital development, depth of nasal notch, epicanthic 
fold and texture of liair were also recorded. Tlie 
numerous tables give the means and the amounts of 
variation stated in the manner witli which the Bio- 
metrical School of London has made the world familiar. 
The Co-efficients of Racial Likeness for each group lias 
been worked out according to the formula of Professor 
Pearson. In working out these degrees of likeness data 
gathered by many other obseivers have been used such 
as those of Dr. Mitra, Prof. Harrower, the late Mr. 
Thurston, the late Professor Dixon, Baron von Eickstedt, 
Sir T. Holland, Col. Waddell, Chanda, and particularly 
those of B. K- Chatterjee. Dr. Cuba also utilized data 
which he liad gathered during earlier anthropological 
forays into several regions of India. 

Dr. Cuba's report forms the first and tlie more impor- 
tant part of the present volume. Nevertheless, the 
second part, which is entitled Ethnographic Notes bg 
Various Hands, edited by the Census Commissioner, 
Dr. J. H. Hutton, contains much material of great 
interest for cultural as well as for pliysical anthropolo- 
gists. Dr. Hutton here gives tlie notes he made during 
official tours through many parts of India, relating mostlv 
to tribal peoples— Bhiis, Conds, Chenchus. Andamanese, 
Nicobarese, etc. Over a score of communications give 
records made by local obser\'ers. ^Many of these deserve 
special mention, but reasons of space forbid me from 
doing more than calling attention to the second part of 
this volume as a source of mtormation for those interestetl 
in the cultural evolution of tlie peoples of India. 

Perhajis riie most outstmiding result of Dr. (Julia's 
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surv'ey has been the disco v^ery that tlie people^ of India 
are brae hy cephalic to a much greater extent than lias 
hitherto been suspected. He has prepared an excellent 
map of India which shows at a glance the distribution 
of liead form: the areas of the long lieads are coloured 
blue ; those of the round heads, red. We may feel certain 
that if such a map hatl been prepared 8,000, or 10,000 
years ago, when mankind was still in the primitive tribal 
stage of evolution, India would have been painted blue 
from the Himalayas to Cafie Comorin. All the evidence 
at our disposal is in favour of the belief that the forms 
j>f brachycephaly now .seen so widely spread among.st 
modern population were evolved, not in India, but north 
of the Himalayas. T)r. Cuba's map shows brachy- 
cephaly (red) sweeping southwards round both eiid.s ot 
the Himalaj'as. From the Pamirs it descends througli 
Afghanistan, lvalue hist an, and Sind, and then extends 
ciintinuously along the west, broadening out from 
Bombay so as to mehide almost the whole Deccan. 
The red band sweejis across the peninsula so as to 
include southern Madras. Only a small area in the 
south IS left as blue (dolichocephalic); it lies along tht‘ 
Malabar coast. From tlie eastern end of the Himalaya.s 
the brachycephalie (ie<l) area pas.ses from lihutan and 
Tibet southwards, through Assam, to spread over Bengal 
and to end in Orissa. Thus all that is left of tlie 
dolichocephalic (blue) expanse is a central core, broad 
at the base, where it extends across the Indo-Oangetic 
plain from Sm<l to Bengal, sending a soutliward 
extension between Orissa and the Deccan to end north 
of My.sore. Only m Madras and in the isolated area in 
Travaneore do the dolichoeephals reach the sea. Sucli 
a map gives us a revolutionary < oneejition at the 
anthropology t>f India. 

How and when did brachycephaly enter and extend 
along the we.sterii parts of India? From the photo- 
graphs of racial types which Dr. Guha has included m 
his report and wluch add .so greatly to its value, one 
notices that the occiputs of the western round head is 
high and almost vertical; the form of brachycephaly 
IS not of the rounded kind seen amongst Mongolian 
peoples, sucli as the Burmese and Tibetans. It is more 
akm to that seen in tlie jieoples of the Pamirs and of 
Kussian Turkestan. It has not the intensity to be 
observed so often in Armenians and Uzbegs. Along tlie 
.south Coast of Arabia, as Captain Bertram Thomas's 
tlata hav'c proved, there exists a loimd- headed people, 
and the people at Oman, as Dr. (luha has nottsl, have 
the same form of occiput as is seen among tlie west 
(‘oast peoples of India. The discovery of tlie ancient 
Civilization of the Indus Valley must alter our concep- 
tion of the settlement of India; sea communication 
between Arabia and tlie west coast of India must he 
much older than has been believed lutlierto. It is most 
probable that western India has been invaded from 
(‘ountries lying to the west and north of the Indus by 
sea as well as by laud. So far as the present evidence 
goes the inhabitant.^ of Mohenjodaro were jiredoinmaiitly 
dolichocephalic, and big-headed. 

Sir Herbert Risley was somewhat unfortunate in tlie 
names he gave to the racial types of India, particularly 
in describing the Bengali under the racial de.si gnat ion 
of Indo -Mongolian. I do not suppose that Sir Herbert 
meant to imply that the inhabitants of Bengal were 
derivatives of a mixed Mongol and Indian ance?>try. 
Xevertheless the degree of brachycephaly amongst the 
Bengali has to he accounted for. Dr. Guha finds that 
certain Guzrati groups of the west have a *' eo-efiieient 

of racial likeness ** with certain castes in Bengal wliieh 
is sufficiently low to permit the inference that their 
kinship is not distant and that Bengal has obtained its 
brachv(*ephalv from tin* west. Against this must he 
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set certain difficult le.s : (1) There is a wide belt of long- 
lieadedness (blue) between red Bengal and the red zone 
of t)ie west; (2) the brachycephaly ot Bengal an 
unbroken extension of the great eastern Mongolian zone, 
and IS thus bound directly with Mongolian coimtries to 
the north; (3) the brachycephaly of Bengal I believe to 
be — but on this more exact observations are much 
needed — of the rounded Mongolian, not of the Arnienoid 
fiat vertical type; (4) there is evidence tliat the original 
jiupulation of Bengal was akin to th(‘ Tv has i of Assam, 
It seems to me that the true explanation of tlie louiid- 
heafledness of the Bengali h<is still to lie souglit foi. 

Dr. Guha has applied biometric methods to tho 
elucidation of the evolutionary relationship which exists 
between the peoples of India with great loyalty of spiiit. 
He is not blind, as is manifest from several passages in 
liis report, to tht‘ tmeertainty of 'tlie eo -efficient of 
' racial likeness ' as a guide to the degree of kinslnp ot 
one people witli anotliei . He holds that its result.^ 
have to be acct'pted with caution. AVe can never hop*' 
to obtain a mathematical method that will equal the 
practised eye in determining the relatice degrees of raci<d 
likeness. AVe could liave wished for more photographs 
of racial types. Perhaps it wtiuld have been too extrava- 
gant to have printed full tables of ]n(h\ alual measiiie- 
ments. hut frequency curves showing the serial distnhu- 
tion of all tla* cliief ( haracters- -particularly of the heail 
indices — would have added greatly to the value of this 
report without an undue increase of cost. One cannot 
tell, from tlie data given, the percentagt' of braeliyce- 
}>hahc individuals in any of the racial samples reported on. 

As has been mentioned. Dr. (Julia's racial samjiles 
come from all parts of India — from the X.AA", Frontier 
to Ceylon, and from fSind to Burma. And yet b(Uc\ecn 
the most extreme types all intermediate .stage^- o<*ciu . 
Pigmentation increases as one passes from the X.AA . to 
the S.K. Taking the eo-effieieiits ot racial likeness at 
their face value, it would he yiossjhle to bridge the 61) or 
80 units whieli sejiarate any two exTreine racial types 
wnth racial samples which lead by gradual steps from tlu" 
one extreme to tlu* othei. Tht' hiulg*' which links t]u‘ 
Pathans of tlie X.AV. to the Hill Tribes of Travaneore 
still in existence. If evolution he true and if tlie 3.”>2 
millions of people now' in India aie meml ci> ot the same 
great branch of humanity this ought to he the case. 
Vet, strange to say, all, or ncaily all, who have sought to 
explain the difi'erentiation of the population of India 
into ra( ml t> pes ha\e sought tlie solution of tins 
problem outside tlie Peninsula. They have nevei 
attempted to ascertain liow' far India has bred her own 
races. They have pjoceedetl (ii tlit‘ assumption that 
evolution has taken place long ago and far away, but 
not in the great anthropological paiadist* of India. In 
this respect. Dr. Guha is neither Letter nor worse tlian 
his predecessors. Xo doubt India 1-as been in\aded 
over and over again; certain racial t\p(.s two of extian- 
eous origin. But one would ventuie tl^e opinion that 
So per cent, of the blood in India is native to the soil. 
At least It is urgently necessary that our eyes should 
he more directly foiiisetl on the possibility of India 
h.eiiig an evolutionary field— —botli now and in former 
times. Why has it been that, with the exieption of the 
colonization of Assam, tliere is no clear evidence that 
any part of India lias ever been a cradle of emigrant 
nations? Her part in the pa'^t has hctai to reicivc and 
not to give. 

AATien vv'o turn to the pages in winch Dr. (Juba sums 
up the results of his investigations we find. I tliink, 
evidence of botli sources of racial origin — foreign and 
native. In the racial composition of the peopU‘s of India 
lie discerns : — 

(1) A typ(' repn'senti'd by the T»‘l(‘gu Biabinm — 
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s}H)rt of htatuiv, lonj; hut small (jf head (small when 
oompaivd with Eiu-opean standaids), nose prominent 
and long, hlack-liaireil and dark, tawny brown m ('oloin 
of .skin. This i)r. Guha regards as the es.sential and 
pret'aleiit Indian type, and I agree with him. Baron 
von Eiekstedt has named it the Mehaude racial type and 
regards it as a product of the open spaces of tiie Deccan. 

(2) A type repre.seiited by the Xagar Brahmins: it 
ditt'eiN from the last cliiefly m the form of head; the 
occiput tends to he flat, not full, as in tlie last. Dr. 
(iuha regards typi^ I as the basal form and typie 2 as 
a superimposition (an mtru.sion) upon type 1. 

(3) A type repre.sented liy the Pathan, tailin' and less 
pigmented than types 1 and 2; longdieaded, long-faced, 
usually ca-^t in a larger mould than types ] and 2 ; nose 
lung and prominent. Tins may he described as an 
Aryan type. Every stage between types 1 ami 3 is to 
be found between Smd and Assam, 

(4) A type which differ.s from type 1 in iiaving a small 
flat no.s(\ short, wide face, hair black, wa\'y or (airly. 
It predominates ann.ing the tribes of eentral and southern 
India. It is akin to the Veddahs and to the Sakai of 
the Malay Peninsula. Baron von Eiekstedt lias named 
It the Vedkie type or race, and regards it as a product 
of the lulls. For my part I incline to legard Dr. Duha's 
type 1 as the evolved form of type 4; every stage m the 
passage from the lower to the highei is to fie observed. 

(5) A type which ditfers from the last only m its 
small make of body and m its tendem-y to have the bail 
spirally (airUal. The typ(‘ is fiest seen amijngst the 
Kadars and Pulayans of the south. Tins is but a variant 
of type 4; every stage between tlif> tuo ocrairs. 

(fl) A bracliycepiiahc niongoloid type represented by 
the Bhutanese; it occurs along the footliills of the 
Himalayas from Kashmir to Assam. 

(7) Ajiother rnongolnui type which diifeis trom the 
last in the lit^ad being long rathei- than round, and witli 
more pronounced na.sal development than m type b. 
Dr. <}uha has (oted the Anganii Xagas as ref)r(\sentati\ e 
of this type. Shajie ot head is not necessarily' a fmida- 
mental racial charactei'. I believe tvp^^s fl and 7 repre- 
sent the same stock, one wliieli .sceriis to have lieen 
evoiveri in, and formed tlie native population ot X.E. India 
when trilfahsm prevailed thioughout the Penin.sula and 
wberi agriculture was still imknown in the land. Probably 
the chief factor in producing the racial turmoil m India 
ha.s f)e(‘n the introduction ot the art ot atrru ulture. 

In adding this volume to the census rejjort Dr. Hutton 
has rendeied antbiofiology a gn*ar s(‘ivic(\ Dr. Guha 
has seized his opportunities with both hands. India is 
better <.>ft rlian England; India looks at fier heads as 
well as c(junts tlaan. it may \n\ in the ra{ lal vicissitudes 
whieh the tii.stant riiture will bring toith, that Lomhm 
will .stand to Delhi a.s Di^llii now .stands to London. In 
such an event it may be that a Census Commissioner 
will he appointed for these Islands. In sucli a case I 
hope lie will remember that it was Sir Herbert Kisley 
who instituted an c^nthropological surv'ey for India, and 
.so b«‘ mo\’('d |o do th(‘ saiiu' toi the \\\‘stprn Islands of 

- ARTHUR KEITH. 

Gurkhas. Handbook for the Indian Army. By 

QH (nptfun (\ J d/or/''\. Jjdhi Mn)in<iev of 

ylj }*iddi('itions, Ih.hl : 179 u'/th cldirt ’'ihoLvnuj 
i/.std i}t (hnkha /f/abec (ukJ a .^kiU ton 

tnop of Scpill. Pifre S.v. Ud . 

This publication is otiicially a new edition of Colonel 
Eden Vansitart's liandliook, Xop's u>t (dooikios, of which 
ihe first edition appeared in iHflo, the second in IflOti. 
the third, revised by Colonel B. G. Xicolay, m 191."). and 
<i reprint of the third edition in 1918. C'apt. (now Major} 
Morris is right in stating that the present edition has 
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■■ been entirely le-written and contains practically none 
■' of the original book." 

Being one of the handbooks lor th(‘ Indian Army, th(‘ 
work IS intended as a guide to the officers of the Crurklia 
regiments, especially to recruiting of[n (as. This object 
necessitated a careful examination of the complicated 
social organization, of the various tribes of Nepal and 
of their manners and cu-.T(nns. The ethriohjgical section 
deals with the general geography and administration of 
the country ami the history ot Xeyial. In chapters .3-12 
the author outlines the history, religion and other charac- 
teristic features of the tribes who are enlisted in tht‘ 
British Army ; tin* Tliakurs, Chetris. Guruiigs, Magars. 
Limbus, Rais. Surnvars. Tamangs. Lamas or Murmis, 
followed by a list of their clans itharb) and kindreds 
iyotra-b). An idea of this C(jmplicated organization may 
be gathered from reference xo one tribe, the Rais, who 
have no less than 73 clans, the number of kindreds ot 
each clan varying from one to 133. The Magar clan 
Thdpd includes no less than 333 kindreds. The various 
names of clans and kindreds had to be ascertained by 
personal inquiries from individuals, and it is sumctiim^s 
difficult to had out whether a name belongs to a clan, 
or only to a kindred. In other cases units, which wer(' 
formerly considered to be clans, were proved t(j be st*paral(‘ 
tribes or independent groups. In the list of elans it is 
noted that many of the kindreds arc apparently varia- 
tions of one word. Morris has included in his lists all 
the various forms that lie has eome across, (‘xcept those 
which are obviously due to defective ^peeifli. The author 
suggests that, possibly, some of the kindreds may hav(' 
come into being since th(' book was first written, but it is 
also possible that these kindreds had merely not been 
noted in the earlier editiijns. 

Chapter 13 is devoted to thos,e tribes which are not 
enlisted : the Xewars (the aborigines of the valley of Nepal 
and the creatoij, of the Xejialesi^ art). DotiaU, Tharu.^ and 
Sherpas, /.e., the Bhotiyas uf North-eastern Nepal and 
of Solii Kbambu, near tiie Tibeto-Ncjialese frontiei. 

The valuable appenda^es include a table ot Gurkha 
relationships, with explanatory notes., a fairly compltUt' 
bibliography of Nepal, and a coloured skeleton map 
sh(-)wing the distribution of tribes. 

Although Ca])tain iNlnrns. m his prefa(‘c. say.'^ that lu* 
has attempteil no more than an outline sketch (_)f th(* 
(aistoms of the people, hi^. book, and in particulai 
Chapter 4, is the only detailed am.! reliable :?ource for tlu‘ 
study of the ethnology of Nepal. A large number of the 
older publieation^, including JSylvam Levi's ^.tandard 
work, liowever important they may be with regard to 
an'hieology. gt'ograpliy, etc., ha\'(' added vtay little- to 
the ethnology. The book rank.-, with B. H. Hodgson's 
E.ssays and ‘ 3Iis( ellarieous Essa\-^. Tin' following 
publieations are mls^^Ing fmni tlu' l)ii)hogra])h\' . M. 
Wdiddelfs Frofj-Wor-'^fnp tlu' AV)v//■^ (Indian 

Ant upiary, XXII. 1893; August Goni'adx s puhlieation-. . 

Xeivdik (Piint niattk nmi F prachprohen. Znt-'^rhiift 
d. Deiit>^rfo- n Mvi’tjvnlnhtli.b* ft* n (iest Usvhuft , \\\\ ISqi. 
pp. 1 33 ; and Sont^kni — SctcdFi-W ortt-Pnich, djok 

xvii, 1893, pp. 339-373, and Hmiiiuh Liidtas (Professoi 
of Sanscrit lu Berlin Univ(a‘-.ity ) Do (hu'Uta.^ (m Cnter 
jrenfdeti Volkern, edited by ProfesMC* Wilhelm Dot'gt'ii, 
Berlin, 1923, j>p. I2fl 139.) ^ 

Major Moms is at present engaged on another liook 
on the tribal organizations ot N(‘p<d and is KUiiriiing to 
that eountiy in the near future. Let us hope that his 
further studies will elucidate tin* problem ol tin* origin 
of these tribal organizations whn h. most probably, were 
evolved with the development of the dialects, the main 
basis of which is Tibeto-Hiirmes(a An ind(*x, without the 
tfuii' and (joti'ci names, \s‘ould havt* added considerablv to 
The valu(‘ of this ('X. (‘ihrnt book. LEONHARD ADAM. 
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The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa. B;f Stirai ('hatt*/ni Bo// 
- "Mail ill India " Offia. Bunch', Indht, llillT). 
31 3:20 p}>., 20 plati''. and tiro Ap})cnd‘u:(.<. Bna 

^ • B>>. S. 

Tins !>. tiir fillii <>f“a ot nionoj^iaphs on (’tMitiai 

lu<Uan trd)t‘-» i)y the edittir ot the well-known antliropo- 
logjeal joiniial * ^^an in Indi«u* \\h(», tor neai l\ a piiaitia 
of a (.eiitiiry. ha^ been devoting liw energy ami e#-- 

to the advant ement ot authro])ologn-al stu<hes. W luai 
the iii:>.toi> ot anthr<)])(»loLrv in India eoine'> to ix' w i ittiai. 
Roy will. uiuloubttMlly. bt‘ renieinbered as a pioneer. 

Tlie Hhuiya>, \n hoM' rot<d pt»i)nlation nundK'r about 
l.oOO.OOO, are <ii^tubiited o\er the (eiitral hill htlt o( 
India ainl h<i\e »!■> tlalr luaghbour';, diu'tly. tlu' Ho> and 
tlu‘ Oiaoiis. 'rheii licit i\‘(' tort‘'sts ha\e been 'ipared 
" >.u(‘h t'xploitat ion a-' has eansed great e< oiioinie 

d i>t 1 i*1m“\\ lu'i’e . tlu' niiiSsionaries lia\'t* ^pait'd 

them their evangelr/ing activities. Tlu‘ Hill Blmiyas 
hate a simple materMl suli^trarnm for their eijually 
nnde\eloped eulture; only a \ery small section ot the 
Plains Bliuiyas ha\(‘ takiai to wet inltivation of nee. 
'fhose gioiips hav<' impiove<| their eef)nomie ])osition 

by atloptmg imyiroved methods of airrieultiire are also 
slowK absorbmir tht* externals of Hinduism and an^ 
show mg a teiidem' v to t'stablish themstd\'es as a separate 
Himhi east!'. Political adventuiers tioin the plains have 
long establislu*d themselvi-s as chieftains in the Bliiuya 
area. Tht' ceremonial validation of their authority over 
the I'ihuivas b\' periodiccd (uiactnuait ot se(*ondar\' 
installation iitt^s })y the representatives of the tribes 
is full of inteiesting details of great \ ahu‘ to the his- 
torian of culture in this area. The headman appointed 
by the (diud’tams, the ' social headman ' of the village, 
and tht' yirit'st [dthui't) <‘onstitutt' the yiersonnel of the 
politic! i-social organization. The villages are self- 
(ontaiiuMl units, but .souuUimes grouyis of villages are 
loosely federated into bars. The life ami activities ot 
these si iny)l(‘ folk art' tlt‘s< rihed in twelve chapters with 
unusual narrative skill. The author s son, i\lr. R. f . 
Rov, contributes a section on tht' somatology of the 
tribe and an ajipt'mlix on tht‘ statistical analysis oi 
measiirt'iut'nts of a hundrtMl atlult tribesmen. 


A luethodologaal point lias to he raised ht're m con- 
nection with the genei'al presentation of the ethno- 
grapher's material. Mr. Roy remains almost invariably 
at the objective level witli regard to his fa« ts. and only 
larely attempts to inter-i’i'late the iliverse aspects of tli<‘ 
culture he is dealing with. A little more attention to 
methoil would have added to tlu‘ theoridical value id th«' 
monograph. As ( Joldenweiser has put it. " any idiarac- 
" terization of a lulture based on pure enumeration <d’ 
” objective features must 1 m‘ artificial and im-ompleti‘. 

(Jovt. Museum, Madra'-. A. AIYAPPAX. 


An Account of the District of Shahabad in 1809-10. 

/>// Bifinv'.s IjNchunun. B<itnn pubhi^fud ott 
A3 In hfdj of tin Bdiur and <hnv.su Ri^sfuirf* *Soch/// 
bi{ the Hon'hh Jiat Bahadur Iladha Knf^hna Jidan, 
ITU. r//f — 444 pp. Bore /.V. 1). 

()\'!'r 13<) years ha\!* elapsed sim e Rm hanan eom- 
])leted his Reyiorl on Jshahahad JJistnct the full 
text ot wliieh now appentrs for the timt time in 
]>rint. The' Puruea Reyiort, the first of the' si'ries ot 
tour relating to Bihar, was reviewed in Man. 11)31, 
223. Tlinse for Bhagal])ur and Patna-(la\a are still 
to ciiine, 

Biiehanan was a Hist-ratc' siuentist. obsc^rvant, 
])re( ise and imyiartial; no truer jueturi's ot ruial Imha 
exist than those drawn by his pen. it is well that in 
this epoeli of ( hange, his record should be aci-essible, 
and the euis made by Martin in his abridgement {Ea-'^tcm 
Indui^ lS3S-i)) restorc'd. 

It is a pity that this Shahabad volume has no index or 
map. no introduction or notes; hir Buchanan’s spelling 
IS not easy to correlate with modern boc>ks and maps. 
All except one of Buehanan's statistical tables are 
tun It ted, and none of his drawings are reprixlueeih These 
defects can be partly met by reference to Mr. C. B. A. AV. 
Oldham’s edition of Buehanan's Shahabad Jo^trnul 
( ll)2b) whieh, by the way. gi\ es a more \ ivid impression 
than the Beport, 

The title page hhmdeis, this Hi'port shouhl be dat<'<l 
lSi2-13, not 1809-10. F. J. R. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Patterns of Culture. B;} Bath Bnodu-f. Lo/nlan 

Boutltdifi, pp. Prn_o Hb. tW. 

QQ net. 

Tiim IS one of the l>e-t aiithropologieal 
})o(>ks that ha\e appealed for ^onie tiimx Dr. 
Benedict is already well kiumu for her studies of 
AmerH'an Imhan religion an<l imthology: heit' she 
tiii’iis her atteiiti<_ui to iiioi'e gciieial theorc*ti(*al 
problems. By an examination of three prilnltl^■e 
societies, Zuni, Dobu and Kwakiutl, the institutions 
of wliic'h ar»‘ in. many cases strongly contiasted, she 
conies to sonu' mtf'restmg (oncliisuuis regarding 
the nature of human culture and the (Tiaracter of the 
ri'sponse of iiidi\'i(luals to it. In briiT. Iier principal 
tlu'sis is that cultures show an infinite diversity, 
that thi' b(‘ha\iour <>1 mi'inhi'is of any society is 
deterinim <l by th(' culture in which they are 
embedded rather than by the innate (diaiacterisTics 
of any basic * human nature. The great arc of 
lioteiitial human hcha\'iour is too imnii'nse for any 
one culture to utilize any considerable portion of it ; 
111 tlu' diA’i'lopmi'ut of tilt' cuitui'i' tlu're has hi*en of 
necesiisity selection, and certain pattern^ lia\ e 
emerged. The responsi' of <i ])iU‘''on to a situation 


is dictatiMl in th»‘ main by thi'sc tiaditional patteiU". 
F\'eu the' features of individual behaviour commoidx' 
^If'scribed as abnormal vary from sociedy to socn'ty : 
the‘y stand out against a specific pattern of social 
institutions in e<ich case, an<l a pe^rson who isoutsitli' 
the pah' of ordinary (*oiuluet in one community 
would m anotheu- ht* in conformity wutli lus social 
luivironnu'nt. peuliaps t exceptionally well I'lidoweii 
To take advantage of the opportunities it offers for 
st‘lf-a<L\auet*m!'Ut. A turbuheiit, scornful, aloof 
man, with a personal magnetism that singled him 
out to ('Xeu'ciso authority, was a misfit in Zum, that 
society of the middle w’ay ; in a Plains Indian tribe 
th('sf' traits of character wxu'c sucli as to havi' 
secured for him honour and an assuri'd cau'cr. 
Kx'i'ry anthropologist should support tla' author m 
her claim tliat '* social thinking at the pri'srnt time 
has no more important task hiToit' it than th.it of 
taking aecomit of cultural relativity." It is a 
text from wliieli AAT'stm’inarck and others have 
i eiisist^'iitly pr(*ached. but which can hear inucli 
furtlier and mort‘ foreihh* !‘X])osit if m. 

The science of cnltui>‘ h at a critical stage of 
fle\ elojmnmt just now\ In field studies the ni*e*‘ssitv 
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of wliat may b(‘ callod a fuuctioual typ(‘ of aualysi^ 
jV takf'ii for granted, whether the investigator has 
enrolled }iiins(‘lf und(*r tli<' banner of any particular 
‘school' or not, and the more curious -minded are 
seeking for ways of turning thest^ results to gn^ater 
advantams of expaialing the methodological equip- 
ment of th(‘ scien('(\ H(“n* Dr. Beni'dict makes a 
posit i\e contribution. Jn common with a number 
of th(‘ younger anthropologists, in the forefront of 
whom JJr. Margaret Mead and Dr. Reo Fortune 
may be mentioned, sh<‘ attempts to base generaliza- 
tions on Avhat ma\' be calk<^l an impro\*ed \’ersion of 
the t'xplicit comparati\'(‘ method — explicit since the 
U''«' of this techiiKpit' i i g(ui(U‘al is necessary to all 
branches of scienctv By comparison of an institution 
in a number of communities., and consideration of 
Its social background in each, the observer is 
eiiabl(‘<l to correlate variations in this institution 
with \'ariations m others, to give precision ami a 
greater \*alidity to gfauaulizations formed initially 
on the basis of a study of a .single community. 
This ])re-suppoM*s an eijualK' mtensiv'i* invt*stigation 
111 each of the tields considered, a willmgne.ss to 
(‘onsider the .'^ubtletii^s of interrelation of human 
behaviour in each case. 

In this respect the results offered to date cannot 
be accepteil without resrr\e. Dr. Benedict does 
not throw ojien to us so widely the* inmost r<‘Cessos 
of the heart of thf^ nati\ e and tell us what he is 
thinking and feeling m all kinds of intimate an<l 
eoinplcx Situations a^ .>01110 recent stiK-hes boldlv 
do, but >he is apt to turn what can be after all 
onl\' \'(‘r\' partial observations of the behaviour of 
individuals into terms of broad generalization on 
basic attitudes. S(‘x is an incident m th(‘ 
“happy life," we are told of the Pueblo. In this 
culture there is no delight in any situation in 
which the inth vidua 1 stands alone, no indulgence 
in the exercise of authority. Wlieii a child 
becomes an adult “ he has not tlie motivations 
“ that leiid him to imagine situations in which 
“ authority will be relevant.'’ Application of the 
di.>cipline of scientific method to these and other 
statements scattertil throughout tile book reveals 
a somewhat small observational basi> for them an<l 
the introduction (T a great many assumptions about 
behaviour for which no justification is offereil. 
I’hey stand, m fact, as stimulating hypotheses 
ratiier than as proven norms of conduct. 

I'heii there is the tabloid description of cultures. 
The Zimi are characterized as Apollonian in attituile 

measure in all things is their ideal. In this they 
are contrasted most strongly with thf* Kwakiuti, 
e-xuitially Dionysian, living with zest, striving for 
eestasv in their religious ceremonies, and relying 
u])on violence and excess as the means to pre- 
('Uiinence in thmr {‘conomic and social life. Xo 
iloubt the most casual acquaintance would rev'eal a 
difference in character between Zimi and Kwakiuti, 
but the expression of this difference in scientific 
t(‘rms would seem to demand a more subtle analysis 
and more varied instrmnents of measurement than 
an' offi'reti lien'. As Dr. Benedict herself seems to 
recognize in the latter part of the book (pp. 228-229) 

[ 


this pi'i'ception of a single dominant set of drivi's in 
a culture has its dangers. All the behaviour of the 
members of the society is apt to be interpreted on 
this criterion, to be unconsciously warped into 
eonformit^' with what seems to the ob.server to be 
the mainspring of the cultui'e. “ There is always 
“ the possibility that the description of the cultun> 
“ is ilisoricnted rather than the culture itself" 
{p. 228) is a timely observ'ation, though made in 
another context. It may be suggested that the 
danger of such disorientation is not les.sened when 
in the argument a culture is personified and spoken 
of as *' choosing its ends," “ .selecting its motives," 
or a society as seizing upon occasions such as 
mourning or puberty “ to express its important 
“ cultural intentions." Kv'eii though it is explicitly 
stated that such phra.ses are merely verbal devices 
for ease of expression, it appears as if the linguistic 
form has .sometimes taken the bit in its teeth ; when 
change of institutions is being disi'u.s.s^Ml, for instance, 
the conception of how this process takes plaei' is 
li'ft obscure. In short, generalizations in anthi’opo- 
logy need to be firmly based upon empirical evddenci', 
carefully controlled, and the assiim[)tk)n.s inherent 
in such formulations as those mentioned abov’c need 
to be more clearly stati'd. 

The book as a whole is an important contribution, 
particularly in summing up a numbt'r of tendencK's 
in modern anthropological theory. It should be on 
the shelves of ev'eryonc interested in thi' workings 
of liunian socif'ty. RAYMOND FIRTH. 

Werden, Wandel, und Gestaltung des Rechtes 
im Lichte der Vdlkerforschung. Btj 

xA Prof. Richard Tharnirald (= l)ie menschlichc 
^ Gesellschaft ia ihreii ethno-soziologischot 
Grinidlngen, voL 5). Berlit} coal Leipzig {dc Grugter), 
1934. 232 pp., 2 plates. 

There exist but few handbooks di'aling witli 
primitive law" as a whole. Thus the present book, 
representing the fifth volume of Prof. Thnrnvvald's 
work on human society and its ethiio -sociological 
basis, is the first Oerman publication since the days 
of Albert H. Post ; for, w ith the exception of two 
popular surveys, J. Kohler’s w"orks on primitive law 
were chieflv" monographs. The modern literature on 
primitive law is based on anthropological field work, 
and thus on a more certain undei*standing of primi- 
tive mentality and of the underlying principles of 
primitive social life. Such writing is chief! v* 
associated with the names of E. S, Hartland and 
B. Malinowski. Now the present book by Prof 
Thumw'ald offers tw"o principal advantages. Firstlv, 
he has combined the systematical order of conti- 
nental ethnological jurisprudence with the psycho- 
logical method whereby law is considereil in its 
intimate relation to the economic, social, and 
spiritual conditions ; and in particular to magic 
and religion. Secondly, owing to the authors 
personal experience as a successful field-w"orker in 
Melanesia, Ea.st Africa, and many other countries, 
his theories are rooted in a ver 3 ’ "broad and many- 
sided field observ-ation. Furtliermore, having had" a 
very good training in juik])nidenc(‘ and Ii'gal 
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history before he became an aiithru])ologist. Prof. 
Thurnwald is m the position of comparing primitive 
institutions with tliose of mon^ or less advanced 
peoples of variom eiiochs. As a result the book has 
become something like a universal survey and a 
psychological analysis of the evolution of law. 

In view of ties compn'heiisive tn^atment it is 
perhap? remarkable that the author <hselaims au\- 
res])onsibility the modification of legal theories 
as such (p. !, footnote 2). Xevtu'tludess. lu* staits 
from tht' ])riuciple that law is a function of the 
conditions of life au<l of tlu‘ mentality of soeu^tv'. 
a norm regulating the behaviour of individuals 
*• withm a comminut\‘“ {]). 1). A (‘ompari-on with 
A. H. Post's introiluctorv sentence to his ' {irun<lris^ 
del* ethnologiseluai d uris]>i'udenz/ \'ol. 1 (1S!)4), 
]>. 1, may lx* interesting here. Post detiiKMl law' as 
” a function of tlu' soeial units, and one of tlie 
manifestations t)f national mtmtahty {*^^dks- 
• geist ' It set'ins, tlu'ii, that, in spitt^ of his 
insuthcient tan] uric backgrountl, this ]>ioneer of 
ethnological juris])rud(aict* was. in fact, not so V(*ry 
far rtMUOVt'd from the modt^rn tlu'orit's on ])rnmti\'e 
law as is now' gtaan-ally bt'li('vt*d. Tluat^ (exists 
ratlua* a eontriidiction betw'tMui Thurnwald s aims 
and general obsta*vatious and, on the otlua* side, 
tlu* systt‘matu*al ordt'i* of his b(->ok. Tlu* tt'rmiiKdogy 
and classilication is, as a rule, juristic. Furtht'rmon*. 
wt* find }>robl(‘ms of l(*gal history art* fr(‘( jut*ntl\ 
consulert*(L For instance, the evolution of res])on- 
sibihty {]>, 25 ft .stv/.) or tht* t[ut*stion how tlu* idt*a 
of justice might havt* come into existence (]!. iSa 
et se.(i,) belong luort* tt) historical juris]>rud(*ne(“ than 
to .sociology. 

The contents sht)W tlu* following division : 

(1) Elenuaits of Primitive Law (undeilymg [irm- 
ci]>lt's anti rt‘ligious bat'kgrouiul ). 

(2) Public Law' (beginnings of international Law' 
and, on the otht-r hand, blood rt*v«*ng(‘). 

(3) Proprit*tarv Rights. 

(4) Obligations (in ])artu*ular tlu* Pnncqilt* of 
Retaliation and tlu* Law of Loiitrac*ts). 

(5) Inheritanct' Law . 

(0) Criminal Law and ('riniinal Proeedun*. 

(7) Legal Proct*t*dings in general: Evidence (in- 
cluding ortlt'als and oath); (Organization of C'ourts. 

(8) The Tm]>ortance of Sovereignty for Law' and 
Justice. 

These titles of sectioirs show clearly that the 
juristic terminology cannot simply be a]^])li(*(l to 
primitive law*, since there is no sharp distinction 
betw'oen } mb lie and jirivatt* law in ]>riinitive society. 
Of course^ criminal law, and any sort of pro ceding*, 
are public law in highly d(*veloped legal systems. 
Thus, however, does not hold good iu primitiv(* 
communities (comjiare }u 117 i:'t si'q.). On the other 
hand, primitive pro])rietary rights cannot, as a 
rule, b(' reckoned among ])rivate rights. Aiul yot. 
if we study the book, we will find juristic t terminology 
is much less incompatible with primitive mentality 
anti actual institutions than the sociologists like to 
emphasize. 

The book is chiefly a coni]iosition of extrem(*ly 
living pictures of primitive social life and of the rules 


governing the public order, repeatedly illustrated 
by references to ancient oriental ami early European 
law's. Although the arrangement is systematic and 
not hLstorical. we find the variou^^ principles of legal 
order are showui as being inseparably linked with 
certain stages of cultural develojimeiit. To give* 
only one example here, the author admits the 
(dhical colouring of primitive legal order (p. IRb- 
but derives the gradual evolution of the idea of 
justice from the jurisdiction of chiefs and kings who 
eventually laitl dowui their decisive principles as 
genus of l(\gal rules (cnm]uir(' Post, * Clruiidriss der 
‘ ethnol. Juris])rudenz/ I, p. lU). Thus he})uts it very 
d(*tinitt*ly that the idea of justict* is closely associated 
w ith the grow ing u]) of (.lespotisiu which, on its part, 
was amalgamated with the belief in a god as a 
-^iquvme judge w ho w'ould act like the earthh' ruler 
l]V 117 and p. 185). 

It F evident that iu this way Thurnwald offi'i'-. 
to ^ome extent, a histoiy of legal eVi>lution. Thn i^ 
not ’ ('VolutionLsm ' m the ol:>solet(* sense of tlu* 
term, w hich was characteriztul by theoretical schemes 
and thus uft(*u incompatible with the empiric facts 
as w'ere ascertainetl by modern anthropologxx But 
if om* may Iu* p(U’mittt*d to sa\' one w'ord as rt'gards 
anthropological theories and methods, it F that we 
can c(*rtaiuiy not rt-iiounct* this ^,ort of modern 
evolutioiiFm in favour of another method of con- 
structivisiu tlu* ' lustoricaL character of which is 
dF] luted. I think the best criticism of the jiresent 
book Would >)(* to say that it i- the fulfilment of a 
])rogramm(* which was once ]>roclaimed by Kohler, 
but I'ould not be r(*alizpd with insufreitmt anthro- 
pological material. Moreover, another thing is 
remarkable ami must be highly appreciated, and 
this is that Thurnwald s work is obviously in 
harmony wuth Malinow'ski's functional theory of 
effective custom. It seems to me that this common 
theoretical and methodological basis for the study of 
[iriiniti\'e law wdll add more to the progress of oui* 
science than any repetitive inaugurating of new 
theories. 

Finally, the author must be congratulated on the 
general excellence of his work, which is confidently 
recommended both to anthropologists and jurists. 

LEONARD ADAM. 

Head, Heart, and Hands in Human Evolution, 

Bq B. B. Marett. J^oadon {Huichh^so)!) 

1935. 393 pp. Price \i)s. ivi. 

The publishers are to hi* congratulate<l iii so 
piomising a beginning for the scries of sci<-ntifle 
treat i'^es which they int(*nd to publish from time to 
time. Dr. ^Marett has not wuitten a wdiolly new book, 
but collected ami arrang(-d. with soim* modilicatioii'N 
and additions, a number of short works which havt:* 
hitht*rto beiai given to the jiublie only m the foim of 
lectures, articles in specialist publications, and other 
forms not very readily acci'ssibU*. Parts III and 
are largely from iMantiers atxl Cfcsiotns of 
and Har}n»ivorfh s I nn'ersed Hisionj^ compilations 
which from the very popularity of their appeal are 
somewhat apt to be ovt'rlooked by a serious student. 

The four sections of the present w'ork bear the 
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respect of The ^^octolofjical Outlook^ Pre- 
Theological Peligion in GeneraL Pre-Theological 
Peligion : Particular Illustrations and Pnuutive 
Technology. They contain altogether seventeen 
e.ssays, together with an introduction. The Variety of 
Human Eupericnce, which wins the reader's good 
will at the very beginning, in the most approved 
fashion of good rhetoric, by explaining that 
’* Anthropology is the higher gossipry*' (p. 11); 
this being but the first of a long series of epigi’am- 
matic remarks, each provocative of thought on some 
larger or smaller point, such as “ Xo marriage 
between Cliurch and State is likely to have happy 
results so long as the better half remains a mixture 
of snob and shrew " (p. 39), or the description of a 
primitive religious ceremony as a full service^ of 
’* ' Gestures Ancient and Modern ' " (p. 92). 

Graver, but (Mpially unpinlantic. an* tile many 
passages which remind us that the author is. as 
ail good scientists .should be, also a philosopher; 
witness the discu'^sion on fact and value (p. 43 scq.), 
the insistence on tabu a'> representing, not fear, but 
caution. “ which is quite another thing ” {p. 94), 
or the insistence on the* blending of mystic and 
practical in the savage* attitude towards what we 
regard as useful impU*ments (p. 293). A longer 
example of thi^. ^ame* good quality i> furnished by 
the third essay. Pace and Society, an admirable 
explanation in a few pag(*s of those* often misused 
conceptions. The width of the author's interests is 
well shown by tht* two technological articles which 
form Part IX. excellent illustrations of how to be 
popular without being shallow and the more note- 
worthy as coming from one who is primarily a 
sociologist. 

Besides a few slight inconsistencie:?, the almost 
unavoidable result of gathering into one corpus 
materials originally separate, there are some half- 
dozen points which need modification. Thus, on 
p. 171, it is misleading to say that Homeric, or any, 
Greek women uttered funereal lamentations over 
the slaying of an ox in sacrifice ; what they did was 
to raise the ritual cry, or ololyge. which connotes 
simply excitement or tension, oftener joyous than 
otherwise, and certainly in no way fimereal. On 
p. 257 (end) it is a little inaccurate to .speak of the 
Great Mother of Anatolia ; the plural would be more 
in keeping with the known factf>, Otlu*r objections 
which might be raised to individual passages are 
ecpially small; the re\'iew'er nowhere finds himself in 
serious disagreement on any major point. 

The printers' work has been well done, the crop of 
ini.sprints being scanty : p, 96, the first sentence 
should liave a question mark instead of a period ; 
p. 170, line 7. otters " has become "others"; 
p. 237, IdM paragraph, the last two letters of 
" Acheuhmi " liave bet'n accidtntalh' transposed. 

H, J. ROSE. 

An introduction to Cultural Anthropology. % 

Robert H. Lou'*c. A t ie 1 1934. xn. q- 365 pp. 

QQ Professor Lowie is so well known for his sane 
and balanced outlook that a new book by him 
needs little re<*ommen<lation. In this work he ranges 
'widely and writes about primitive hunting, pastoralisra, 
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and agriculture ; about cooking, dress and houses : 
about handicrafts, trade, art, and -war; about social 
organization, government and law, magic, religion and 
science. 

Xaturally, in attempting so much, the author has had 
to restrict the space allotted to each topic. Xevertheless, 
it is surprising how little ha.s been omitted, and it might 
interest specialists to realize into how few pages the 
essentials of their subject can be compressed. The book 
can be safely recommended to the general reader. 
Experienced anthropologists may also find very useful 
the sound and concise accounts of branches of anthropo- 
logy that thev have had little time or opportunity to 
study for themselyes. R. U. SAYCE. 

An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam. By 

Reuben Levy, M.A. Vol. II. London : Williams 
and Xorgate, Ltd., 1933. 8^ X 5^, v -j- 426 pp. 
As the fiist volume was noticed at some length 
in Max 1933, 139, it may be pemiissible to ileal more 
briefly w ith the second volume of this good and useful 
'work. Of the six chapters whirh it contains, the first is 
on the religious conceptions of Islam, the second on 
moral sentiments in the same, the third on usage, 
custom and secular law under Islam, the fourth on the 
government of the provinces of the Caliphate and 
succession states, the fifth on the military organization 
in Islam, and the sixth on science under its dispensation. 
There are, as before, the relevant bibliographies, and the 
volume ends with an index. As will be inferred from the 
subjects above-mentioned, thi.s voliime gives a great deal 
of legal administrative, tht?olugical, ethical, and other 
information, which is presented clearly and objectively. 
It 'W'ould no doubt have been possible for the author to 
expand some portions of Chapter III in order to include 
many more non -Islamic usages and customs which have 
maintained themselves within the fold of Islam; but to 
give a full account of all of them would have involved 
considerable space ami rather upset the balance of the 
work, as indicated by its title. The last chapter will be 
of special interest to those who care to trace the develop- 
ment of the natural sciences and to compare their 
position in medieval Europe with their treatment under 
Islam. The latter undoubtedly exercised for a time 
considerable influence on the former. 

Altogether the work can be highly recommended to 
anyone who is interested in any of the matters with 
which it deals. C. O. BLAGDEY. 

Methodische Strom ungen in der eherechtsges- 
chichtlichen Forschung (bis zur Epoche 
□0 der germanischen Christianisierung). Ein 
literargeschichtlicher Beitrag. By Von Dr. 

Hellmut Pnppe. Wilrzburg {Kotirad l^nltsch), 1934. 
91 pp. 

The author, a jurist, has specialized in the me<lieval 
legal histor\' of marriage. He came to the conclusion 
that the evolution of the laws of marriage cannot be 
traced by way of purely juristic studies, but require 
for their full understanding likewise analysis in the 
light of sociological and ethnological methods "of resear<-h. 
As a partial result of these studies the present book is 
intended to be a guide to the more important literature 
with three chief divisions, viz. : (1) ecclesiastical; 

(2) secular-juristic ; (3) sociological. The chapter on the 
sociological and ethnological methods (p. 41 et seq.) with 
criticism of modern continental theories may be interest- 
ing to anthropologists. It is true that, unfortunately, 
the author neglected the modern Anglo-American 
literature on the subject, but his book wilGbe useful to 
sociologists for its detailed .survey of the theories of 
continental schools. LEOXHARD 
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Die Behandlung der Alten und Kranken bei den 
llll Naturvolkern. Von John Kotif. [Forschwujtn 
UO Volkerpsijcltologu' unJ So^tologfeJ Stuttgart : 

C. Hirschfeld, 1934. (U- v 94. xxxijo — 374 pp. 

Price KM. 13-50. 

This subject, as Or. Koty punits out, has never befoi-e 
been treated in a coinpreheii.sive and systematic fashion. 
The formerly I'urreiu assumption that the killing of 
the sick and aged — or at any rate neglect, if not active 
ill-treatment — was the universal rule in early societies 
had long been invalidated by the discovery of many 
instances to the i-ontrary. An immense mass of evidence 
has accumulated, but hitherto little or no attempt has 
been made to sift and classify it. Dr. Koty begms 
with a minute survey of the available facts, under the 
several headings (after dealing in a preliminary chapter 
with the behaviour of animals m this respect, so far 
as it has been observed) of Tasmania, Australia, Oceania, 
Asia, {five main sections, of which the last is subdivided 
into four), ‘ Kuropaische Raudgebiete,’ Africa and 
America. The ‘ marginal regions of Europe ‘ contams 
(a) the Caucasian peoples (Old Caucasian, Indogermanic 
and Turkish), and (6) * Turkvolker Kusslands, who 

* include : Bashkirs, Kazan and Orenburg Tartars an<_l 

* SIX tribes or nations classified as Finns.’ It will thus be 
seen that the author has east his net far enough, and 
the formidable li>>t of names in his bibliography shows 
that he has left no accessible source imexplored. His 
attitude towards this mass of facts is by no means 
uncritical. He has gathered together as many different 
testimonies as he could find, in order to check one 
writer’s statements by those of another and to eliminate 
the inevitable personal bias. Yet *Auch dieses Verfahren 
‘ sehliesst manche Zweifel nielit atis, da es \'orkommt dass 
‘ sich zwei ganz kontradiktunsche Auff'assungen gegen- 
“ iiberstehen. Aus selbstverstandhcchen Gr unden ist die 
' personhche Xachprufung der Tatsachen an Ort und 
" Stellenicht moghch. Man muss sich in manchen Fallen 
' mit der Feststellung der unvereinbaren Berichte be- 
‘ gnugeii ; man lasst zwar die Frage offen, vermeidet aber 

* dabei — was schlimmer ware — einseitige und falsche 
' Folgerungen.' 

The second part of the book is devoted to criticism of 
existing theories : the evolutionary, by which is meant 
the view of a uniform and inevitable progress, in a 
straight line, from the promiscuity and cannibalism of the 
' Urhorde ' to the highest level of culture ; that of 
nomadism, principally advocated by Ihering, who 
insisted that the destruction of the helpless was an 
inevitable consequence of the wandering life ; religious - 
magical ideas (Levy-Bruhl’s view) and Freud’s hypothesis 
based on the “ (jedipus complex.’ which, to put it 
baldly, assumes parricide as the starting-point of 
('ulture. This, Hr. Koty thinks, would scarce! have 
needed refutation, were it not that it ' eine willkummene 
‘ Aufnahme in den Arbeiten gleichfalls hervorragender 
" Gelehrtor gefunden hatte.' 

Part III is devoted to an examination of the various 
causes which lead, iu different countries and among 
diverse races, to the killing or the abandonment of the 
aged and the sick, or, in other cases to the opposite 
course of conduct. It is conclusively shown that the 
assumption of a primitive instinct of hostility to the 
weak and helpless, inherent in the oldest societies, is 
untenable. Such an attitude is produced by circum- 
stances under more developetl conditions. X’ext. an 
important distinction, too frequently overlooked, is duly 
emphasized : the numerous cases where kindness and 
compassion are the real motives for what cannot in 
fairness be called murder (pp, 314-324)^ — especially 
when it is remembered that the lawfulnes^ of euthanasia 
bv some authorities still considered an open (j[UPstion. 

[ 3c 


An admirably balanced summing-up in the final 
chapter leads to the conclusion that to early humanity 
the elimination gung) of the sick and aged was 

unknown, there being no mtUives for ',uch action since 
the development of natural feelings was not cheeked, 
in the .small primitive groups, by any internal or external 
factors. The custom would seem to have originated 
with the abandonment of the helpless in extremely 
critical times, but the increasing complexity of the social 
order brought with it conflicting interests and passions 
which led to the removal of elements h4t to be burden- 
some. M'liile magieo -religious notions and social 
consiilerations gradually came to lend their authority to 
the practice, we find that ’ die Veriiiohtung der Alten 
und Kranken als einer fest verwurzelten Sitte begegnen 
wir erst in spateivn Entwicklung'-st adieu.' A. W. 

Beschneidung und Reifezeremonien bei Natur- 
4fl ^oikern. Studien zur Kuhurkundc, Ad. E. Jensen 
411 {Herausgeber : Leo Frohentus), co]. /. Stuttgait. 

Sfrecker tl* Schro€dei\ 1933. With 11 
] SS pp. 

This book contains a fairly complete record of what is 
known about circumcision and initiation rites, with a 
senes of distribution maps. In Indonesia circumcision 
was introduced by the Mohammedans, but there also 
exist pre-Islaniic deformations, viz., incision and squeez- 
ing oft' the foreskin by bamboo -splinters. In the 
Gorontalo district (Xortheru Celebes) the common 
people only are incised, and circumcision is restricted to 
nobles (p. 7). In ancient Egypt, in the later periods, 
only warriors and members of the sacerdotal class were 
circumcised (p. 15). It may be that the re.striction of 
circumcision or incision to an upper social class indicates 
the foreign origin of the custom. From the fact that 
some people used stone -knives for circumcision a very 
early origin of this custom can be inferred. 

The author's industry must be acknowledged. The 
most valuable part of the book is obviously the material 
collected by himself among the Mambunda tribe 
(pp. 20—27). His exact and full record of the rites is 
athnirable, but Ins final arguments are not convincing. 
Being a follower of Graebner and his school (p. 3), 
Dr. Jensen tends to generalize. His analysis leads him 
to conclude that circumcision was originally always an 
initiation ceremony, and that when performed before 
puberty it anticipates such a ceremony. Y>t he admits 
that in ancient Egypt circumcision was not an initiation 
rite (p. 15). Among the Jews he suggests that the 
original purpose of circumcision has disappeared. There 
is, however, no need to assume one underlying principle 
only for all deformations of the genital organs. 

On p. 115 sq. the winter ceremonies of the Indians of 
tlie North-west coast of America are analysed. It is 
incorrect to consider these ceremonies as a whole as 
initiation rites. They are, m fact, composed of various 
elements including magic, and dramatization of legends 
and stories. 

The book is an exhaustive and important monograph 
though one cannot approve all its conclusions. The 
complete bibliography a<lds considerably to its value. 

LEONHARD ADAM. 


Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Ex^ 
m» pedition to Torres Straits. Vol. I: General 
4 1 Ethnography. Bg A. C. Had Jon, Cawbrldge 

Universitg Press, 1935, 4?o., xic -f- 421 pp., 

11 Plates, 50 Text jigures, Alaps, etc. Price 4().<?. net. 

If any date were to be singled out as marking the 
beginning of scientific anthropology in England, that 
date wouM be 1S9S, the year iu which the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition visited the Torres Straits 
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Tn-(lay wt^ havf* in onr hands the last to be published, 
though by title tlie first v'olonie of the magnificent senes 
of Keports of this expedition. Thrs volume is a remark- 
able achievement, and we have to congratulate Dr. 
Haddon upon this climax to his anthropological work. 

The history of the expedition is well known. Dr. 
Haddon first vi'^ited the Torres Straits m to study 

marine zoology. With his habitual interest in e\'ery thing 
imder the sun lie collected not only zoological specimens, 
but also a C[uantity of anthropological material. In the 
working out of his notes, he came into ( ontact with other 
anthropologists and folklorists; and 8ir William Flower 
—to whom Miir gratitude is due — persuailed him to 
lieconie. uriwdimgly. an anthropologist. The results 
Were the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits and the senes of inonogriiphs whn li we 
all knu\r: leading finally to the foundation of a School of 
Anthropology in Cambridge. 

The members of the expedition were : ^Vm. McDougall. 
C. S. Myers, W. H. R. Rivers, S. H, Ray, and Anthony 
Wilkin. They e-^tablished the critical study of native 
peoples. 

The greater part of the material which the\' collected 
has already been published m the other five \*ulumes, 
but the present volume is one for which anthropologists, 
especially tlmse iiitere.sted in the Torres Straits, Xorth 
Australia, and the Papuan peoples of Xew Guinea, will 
thank Dr. Haddon. The volume opens with a summary 
of the history of European contact with the native 
peoples. The httie that is known of the geography anfl 
geology of the islands is then described, and the author 
devotes some sixty pages to ethnograpliical information 
about the various islands which has not appeared in the 
earlier volumes. The islands are dealt with one by one, 
and the article on each island contains, m addition to 
facts collected by the Cambridge Expedition, but omitted 
in the other voliunes. a very full account of all the 
material available about the island and it-^ people from 
other sources. In many cases the authorities are cpioted 
verbatim and at length, ami since, even when the 
information has been published, the publications are m 
many cases obscure, while in many other instances the 
information was only m manuscript form, this summary 
IS a not unimportant contribution. 

Part TI tif the volume contains an outline of the 
information a\*ailable about the Western Papuans, the 
nativ^es of South Netherlands Xew Guinea, and the 
natives of Xcu’th Queensland. 

Part III, whu-h con.stitutes about a third of the book, 
js a summary c»f the material given in the other volume.s, 
but certain a^^pects of the native cultures have been 
treated with extra completenes.s. Thu* Part III is not 
only a convenient guide to tiie other vohunes, but also 
contains the last word upon a number of subjects. 

The rhsposal of the dead and mummification, matters 
which have acquired extra interest from Elliot Smith's 
<-omparison of Torres Straits mummie.s with those of 
the XX 1st d\Tia&ty in Eg;>q)t, are treated as fully as 
the material permits. The evidence is given with a 
scrupulous exactness and clarity whic-h will be an 
example to all who have to make a final statement of a 
f'ontroversial matter. Dr. Haddon has given Elliot 
Smith’s and Dawson's views and he has given the 
evidence upon which they are based. It is for the reader 
to decide how far the resemblances between the tech- 
niques of the Torres Straits anil of Egypt are real, and 
whether they are indicative of diffusion of Egyptian 
culture to the Torres Straits. 

The matter i.-, complicated by the fact that, although 
the practices m the two places closely resemble one 
another, each people had pragmatic reasons for its 
technique; and the reasons in the two places differ pro- 


foundly. In Egypt, tlu* skin of the finger-tips and the 
nails was removed in order that the latter might not be 
lost during the immersion of the body in brine. In the 
Torres Straits, the same parts were removed and were 
dried, to be worn by the widow. In Egypt, these parts 
were removed from the bodies of both sexes, but in the 
Torres Straits this was only done to the bodies of men. 

Similarly, in regard to the various perforations whicli 
were made to permit drainage, the Torres Straits natives 
made these m parts of the body which broadly coincide 
with tho<e chosen by tlie Egyptians, but it is probable 
that these spots were actually the most appropriate for 
the draining of a body suspendeil on a x ertical framework. 

It IS clear tliat thougli two peoples may have different 
reasons for the performanre of the .same act, this i.s not 
evideni'c against any theory of diffusion from the one 
people to the other. It can at most onl\' indicate that a 
theory of diffusion is uiinecessarv. 

Until we know a vt^ry great deal more about the law.s 
of cultural chango, it will not yirofit us to put forwaril 
speculative theories as to tlie distaitt origins of custom. 
Dr. Haddon, imleed. has chiefly worked throughout his 
life upon unravt^Iling, Jir>t wide diffusion with the whole 
surface of the earth as its stage, but the details of eultural 
borrowing within narrow areas. By narrowing his field, 
he is more likely to have given us conclusn_)ns which will 
reflect upon the laws of mlfure contact. 

One problem ma\' be raised. Dr. Hadd(m u.*es, as 
part of his evidenee for the direction of ditf'usion, native 
statement'-, about tla^ place from whii^h f ulture heroes 
are said to have come. It would be of great import an(*o 
to determine tho signifieame of the *ort of .statinnent 
about the coming of iMalu, quoted on p. 391 : ” Recently 
MacFarlano ha* informed me that when he mentioned 
^luraliig {Rrnn'e of Wales Island) to Pasi, tiie latter said 
most emphatically : ' Xo, not Muraltig, that one he too 
‘ cIo*e. [ moan that other place, i\lanlag, down the 
' coast.' ” 

I am not sufficiently familiar with Toitcs Straits pidgin 
to be sure of the meaning of that one he too close, " 
but the \vords would seem to indicate that the proximity 
of Miu’alug to Mer. the home of the informant, made 
Muralug seem to him mappropnat© or unhkely to be the 
place of origin di a culture hero. If factor* of this sort 
are at work m the shaping of iiatne belief about the 
origin of culture lieroes, then we mast look narrowly at 
evidence for direction of diffusion based on such myths. 
It would appear that a very considerable psychological 
knowledge of a native people is necessary for the inter- 
pretation of their mythology. 

Dr, Haddon himself was well aware even in 1898 
■■ that psychological investigations must be undertaken 
■’ before any real advance could be made in ethnoIog^^" 
and therefore took three psychologists with him on his 
expechtion. Since then no such research has been 
carried out by a group of English anthropologists and 
psychologists, and both sciences are sev'erely handicapped 
through our failure to follow the example set by Dr. 
Haddon, 

A Kikuyu-English Dictionary. JVah a General Intro- 
lA Phonetics, Orthogruphij and jSpelling 

Compiled hg the Per. Leonard J. 

Beecher and Gladys S. B. Beecher, Church 
Missionary Society, Kahuhia, Fort Hall. Kenya Colony. 
In three cols., cyclosf i/led, 1st edition, lUO copies. 

The production of a Kikuyu Dictionary is a 
noteworthy event. Kikuyu is the language" of the 
Kikuyu people (Bantu), numbering some 500,000- 
600,000, from whom also the Kikuyu Province of Kenya 
Colony takes its name. Although ‘the study of this rich 
and interesting language had its beginnings in the first 
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years of this century, such vocabularies as have been regard to the principles to be followed in spellnuj 

published hitherto have been of limited scope. The Kikuyu. 

w'ork under review is both comprehensive, and scholarly. Mr. and IMrs. Beecher are io be congratulated on the 
Mr. Beecher has tjualiHcations. including those of r€'sult of their labours. They have dune a fine piece of 

phonetician and ethnologist, which fit him well f< 3 r the work and laid a good foundation for a future standard 
task he and his wife have undertaken. Mrs. Beetdier is diftionary of Kikuyu. The cyclostyiing is beautifully 
likewise \\ell eijuipped and she has had the further done, and tvpographical errors are few. 
advantage of a youth spent in close contact with Kikuvu ‘ A. RVFFELL BARLOW, 

natives at the nus-«ion station of her father. C’anou 

f,.eakey. of the C,M..S.. to whom the Dictionary dedi- A Hundred Years of Anthropology (The Hundred 

cate<l. Canon Leakey ])ro]ected such a work inanv > Years Series), By /v. Pfnnona}}. Lnutht}!, 
years ago. an<l it is pleading to note that much of dS C’t/rdJ Uucku'nrth. 'l93r). Sre. 4uo P,,C€ LLs. 

material has been utilized. M,., Pennunaii divides hi-^ of AhtJuu^ 

The (‘ompilers have adopted the method of groiipuig pc/cyy into four periods : the formulary jieriod (to Is:!.')), 
all Words wlucli have, or may he ])re.'«iimp<l to have, a the (‘onvergeut period ( IS3.“>— I ; the coni.tiur'tive 
comniun root. At tiii' '>amt' time, for couxcmeiHc of period ( I S.')!)— ls!)l>) ; and t1h‘ ( ritual ]j<“!‘iod (Ihno (ui- 
referenre, imlivulual derivatives are given again in their ward). Some kind of division wa*' iindouhttuliy nece''- 

ap])r<»priate «dpliahrt u-al (•aiegorie'^. PhiN is proh<d»[y '^ary. and the author ad^'an^‘e'^ troinhant arguments to 

tlie onK scientific sy.>teni for a ILiiitu language, ^^'he^e support the institution of ins periods 

the suppo>^ed ioot-\*‘ri) h.w a]>y)<ireutly < eriM^d to Ix' U'>(‘d In a work whu h must of neressity he largely i ompila- 
in Its primary foi'ui. tile im--mg nH)t 1 - ^^upphed. Thi^ tiou. the author's suct e>-- depciuU on in-\kili and 

]>r<u-tioe no doubt Mainil uy) to a yiouit. but it takt'->. ai uimai in selecting and u^ing his authormes. Omi-sif ,u,. 

iinu'li for granti'd, tuid its ii>ofuliu'‘-'> i-^ miiiiini/.cd vn'Iumi wtu'e hound to otoiir; lait it is '-omcw liat dir^i omsating t(> 

the ideas at tho Ixick of sik h uiisolete or .siipj^iositioiial find no mention of the ork of Kroeber. Thileniiir?. 

verbal root> c.uiiiot lie at all i-oiifuliMitly dofiiu>ck ( '/t^kaiiowski. Maudsla\'. and otlieiv. Tlu" iTnyiLirTant 

It is not to lx* exyieeted that all the definition'^ given suiijert of rar e-i. rosses, and esyiecialiy tile work of Eugt'ii 

will lie a<'( eyited as tiii<il. Auyoiit' \\lio has had experi- Fi-^eher anti K<idenwaldt, might have received more 

ence in Afnean lexu-ology knous how dilhi ult it i"- to detailed toxitment. and tlie set tioii on climatidogy would 

arrive at ym'cist* and < omyilete defimtions where ideas have been mucli iniyiroved by a reference to the book:s 
are conct'riu'd. In tlu* rtMlm of the abstract tiie Afru <in ot Brooks, and of Oains and Xordhagen. 
muitl roves free and uiitrainniclled and is able to har- The book ends with a chayjter on the author's view s on 
momzt* tlu* yitiradoxieal and seemingly *■ ontiatlictoiw in a tlu* future of Anthropologv in which empliasis is laid on 
way that .staggt*rs the Eurojieau investigator limited l)\ tlie unyiortance of growth an<l vitality, 
his morf* rigid aiul meticulous mental ywocesses. The The reviewer has observed s<nne inisy^rints, aiul a 

Dictionary yireseuts ti very full ( tilleetiou of \s ords, hut is nuniher of hihhograjihical ina(x-iiracu\s. Fur instance, 
by no moans exhaustive. Some of the suggested deriva- Fi>a}t>.Aon>>c}tc, p. for P/u/o.s^o/-f.sr/n ; A. B. Lewis, 

tiuns may lx* coiisidenMl rather fanciful, or, at any rat(\ ]>. 240. should i't*ad A. B. Ellis, and then' are later 
insutHcieiitly attested. Ihe ethiu 'logical notes which editions of Martins Lfhibficii (hi Aiithro])olo[pe, and 
occur here and then* are an interesting and helyiful Brunhes' Ln pf a</rap}t tc If /nnofftc. than those quote<l in 
feature. Again, some of the information given in these tlu* text and in the bibliograydiv. Boule s magniliccnt 
notes may not be takt*n w ithout question, as. for oxamy:>le, monograph on L'Hoin/rie JossUf de hi Chapilh-mix- 
the list of the ' major age gra<les (under 'tin La, yj, OS), Saotfs, published in Aminhi^ d* Pah'ontohxjh^ vols. 
ill regard to whicli every inquirer arrives at a different h-S, 1911-191.3, and separately, might have been mem 
result. noried with a< I vantage. 

A glance through the bo(jk continus the fai t that Mr. Peimiman has written an interesting and readable 
since the Kikuyu came into ctaitact with other rat es, book, and he is to be congratulated on his courage in 
with Swahili as the medium of comnuinu-ation, many attemyiting so formulable a task. L. J. P. (h 

wor<ls have been borrowed from the latter language and 

Kikuvudzed. To \ ery many of the ytamger yx'oyiU* Die Gleichwertigkeit der Europaischen Rassen 
such word.s are now part of their own speech. A number - - und die Wege zu ihrer Vervollkommnung. 
of these borrowetl words are not distinguished in the Edited hp Prof. Dr. Kurd Wtxjin't. Praofn - 

Dietionary. It wull be a pity if Bantu students aie Vrrhi</ dir T'^rhech >^chfK Ahi(hni(F d*.r llh-M/n 

inadvertently led to accept them as genuine Kikuyu. ^hafttn and KanAt. 163 pp. 

This Dietioiuiry would be valuablt* ev(*n if fur nothing This little hook is to some t*xtenr a i‘t'tort to the 

else than its most excellent Introduction. This cum- modern exaggeration *>! the y^olitical authrojM'lngist''. 
prises an able analysis (»1 tht* ^yieech-sounds of Kikuyu It in<'ludes three chapters by Matiegka. one histori<*ah one 
and ail account of the operation of its phonetu- laws, touching our jjresent-day knowledge <.>t European race>, 
together with paragraphs <jn Orthography, Tone (which. and one’ touching race and mind. Those final chapters 
in Kikuyu, has not yet been ade([uately studied). deal with questions of rare arnl health. Like most 
Accent and Stress, Spelling, Discussion of the state- students, Matiegka notes the smallness of the so-called 
ments anti eoiielusions is nut po.ssible in a brief revu'w. Xordic element in the German population. A little 
The whole section is very well done, though there are more reserve in the use of Czekanowski's types would be 
points which are open to question, and. m particular, w^elcome; it is difficult to speak of relatives as belonging 
one does not agree with wdiat is statetl regarding the to different races: it would be wist'r to say that they 
‘ accentation ' of verbs and nouns derived from them. exhibit different bundles of physical characters in their 
The orthography employed is that of the United Kikuyu persons. " H. J. F. 

Language Committee. In some resy^ects it is admittedly 

not an ideal one. The recent decision to change to the Centres de Style de la Sculpture Negre Africa! ne. 

orthography advocated by the International Institute -- I. Afrique Occidentale Fran^aise. Par Carl 
of African Languages and Cultures has been rendered Kjerameier. Paris, 1935. 48 pp., ph. 64. Eddioiis 

nugatory by the opposition of the literate natives. Albert Morauce. Fnce oi) fr. franciis. 

Complete imanimity has not yet been attained in This attractively produced book is the first of 
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a series of five ^’olumes on African Scailpture. complete author makes little attempt to explain the function of 
with illustrations, bibliography and notes. It is evidently the work of art or to relate it to tribal culture, he has 
intended rather for the collector than the anthropologist, made a very careful sesthetic study of the different 
as print, paper, and plates are admirable, while the styles and modes of expression, and has a sensitive eye 
docmnentation is somewhat meagre. The data collected to beauty of form and line. It is extremely interesting 
about each tribe is given •without any sources, and we to have the artistic activities of each tribe analysed and 
do not therefore know if the information about the use described, and stylistic characteristics noted. This 
of masks, the religious beliefs and historical background volume deals with the Sudan, Guinea, and the Gold 
of the different cultures is obtained from ethnological Coast, an area covering the beautiful antelope masks of 
literature or in the coiuse of the author's own travels the Bambara, the fine wooden statues of the Habbe, 
in West Africa. He says that wherever possible he gives Baga and Senofo, the powerful Dan masks, and the 
' les explications des indigenes,' but this is a vague term delightfully individual and expressive figures of the 
for the various kinds of informant. But though the Baoule. A. B. V. DREW. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Is The Savage a Scientist ? giving, and these case.*? we might describe as reciprocal 

- Sir, — If Mr. Digby refers to my paper, he will and non-schismogenic. 

find that I did not say that all inventors were In fact, as in the definition of complementary patterns 
men of leisure, but that every advance in I was forced to speak of " behaviour which is culturally 
material culture, the history of which is known, has regarded as assertive ", so also in the definition of 
taken place in an atmosphere of wealth and leisure." reciprocal patterns it is necessary to state the cultural 
Does Mr. Digby think that Faraday and Stephenson emphasis, GREGORY BATESOX. 

would have made their inventions if they had been bom 

and brought up in Xew Guinea ? Bride Wealth as a Bar to Marriage. 

His theory that inventions are produced by the desire - H Sir, — Hollis,^ speaking of the >iandi, tells us 

for leisure and for saving effort will not stand investiga- AX that ‘‘ Families may often not intermarry, 

tion. Millions of African women are occupied daily in though there may be no direct prohibition 

the monotonous and disagreeable task of grinding corn “ against the intermarriage of the clans to which the fami- 
with a push-quern, yet they liav^e never invented the “ lies belong.” This cryptic statement is somewhat diffi- 
rotary quern, nor even the pestle and mortar. cult to understand, and Hollis himself gives no reasons 

As for Major Gordon, I must again remind him of the for the prohibition which he mentions, A solution to the 
foundations on which my views are based. They are, problem may perhaps be found in a study of the distri- 
firstly, that mentioned in the first sentence of this letter, bution of bride-wealth amongst the Didinga. 
and, secondly, that every account which we have of a Speaking of these people (f.e., the Didinga) Driberg- 
savage culture shows it as either static or decadent. mentions that “ when a definite proposal of marriage has 
My belief that these are facts will not be shaken by any “ been made, the girl’s family inquires minutely into 
guesses which Major Gordon may make at the age of the " the suitor’s antecedents to ensure that there is no 
Spanish rock -paintings or the origin of bows or boats. clan connection which would be a bar to the marriage, 
If he could produce evidence that the Bhils have actually “■ a point which is readily decided by ascertaining 

invented something it would be a different matter, but ‘‘ whether or not any dowry cattle have ever passed 

he seems to regard the idea of doing so as ridiculous. between their respective families." He goes on to 

RAGLAN. mention that the people who are entitled to receive 
dowry are the wife’s mother and father, the paternal 
Culture Contact and Schismogenesis. [C\f~ Max, uncle, the maternal imcle. maternal aunt, paternal 
1935, 199.) aunt, maternal grandmother, brother, mother’s sister’s 

1^1 Sir— In a conversation Mrs. Seiigman has son, father’s sister's son, maternal uncle’s son, and the 

pointed out to me a weakness in my formal sister’s husband. Clansmen w^ho attend the ceremony 
exposition of schismogenesis As I ha^'e put the and ‘ friends ’ of the bride may also get something, but 

matter, it is not possible to distinguish “ reciprocal " these are of minor importance and need not be 
from '’symmetrical ’’ patterns; and Mrs. Seiigman considered. 

very pertinently asked me imder w^hich head I would The bride- wealth is therefore distributed to members 
classify “ potlatch " systems, in which sometimes one of six different clans, and, if Driberg’s statement is 
individual, and sometimes his ri\*al, gives the potlatch. correct, there would be at least six clans into which the 
According to my definition, these would fall under the offspring of the marriage in question would be prohibited 
heading of reciprocal patterns, but I had also said that from marrying. If, every time there is a marriage, six 
reciprocal patterns w^ere non-schismogenic and the clans are affected, and if the receipt of bride-wealth by 

potlatch is clearly a symmetrical schismogenic system one elan from another is a bar to marriage, then, when 

and involves rivalry . all the marriages that a family may make are considered, 

I think that this criticism is a \’alid one, but that it it is clear that the time must very soon arrive when the 
can be met by an addition to my definition of reciprocal number of clans which have receiv'ed bride-w ealth from 
behaviour ; it is possible to imagine a series of cases any given clan must be so great that the offspring will 

in w'hich, at one end of the series, A sometimes destroys find ^eat difficulty in finding suitable mates with W’-hom 

property, w’^hile at other times B destroys property, marriage is not barred. This would be an impossible 

with a rivalry between A and B in the amoimt destroyed. situation, but the key to the problem may perhaps lie 

Such a pattern I should describe as symmetrical and in the statement of Hollis quoted at the beginning of this 
schismogenic. In the middle of the series we should note. 

have cases where A gives property to B and vice versa^ The bride-wealth is paid by the suitor to the prospec- 
but where the emphasis is solely upon the pride of ^ving. tive wife’s father in a lump sum, and it is the father’s 
At the other end of the series would be cases in which the duty to distribute it to all those who are entitled to 

cultural emphasis w as as much upon receiving as upon receive a share. It w'ould seem that the ban only extends 
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to the clan to which the bride-wealth is handed over (/.e., 
the wife’s father's clan) and to such families belonging 
to other clans as receive a share of it. It is only the 
father's clan that is regarded in a classificatory manner. 
The other families are regarded as individual families 
who are related by marriage, and although marriage is 
barred with them, the prohibition does not extend to all 
the members of the clan to which they belong. 

If this is so, then the statement of Hollis is understand- 
able. He does not say how the bride -wealth is distributed 
among the Xandi. but it seems probable that the families 
wdth which marriage is barred are those who at some 
time or another have received bride -wealth from some 
previous marriage. 

Cambridge . J. O. FIELD. 


^ Hollis, A. C. The Xandi." p. 6. 

“ Driberg, J. H. Didinga Customary Law - 
Sudan Notes and Records, vol. viii, Xo. 2, p. 154. 


Bow-Stand or Trident? iCf. Max, 1935. 32. 87. 10.3, 

40 

AH Sir,— L nder the above heading Dr. Audrey I. 

Richards publishes in Max. 1935 (Xo. 32; and 
c/. also 1929, 147, and 1932, 103) an interesting article 
on certain old iron objects from the Babemba of X.E. 
Rhodesia, and also from the Baunga and the Babisa of 
Lake Bangweolo. They are definitely regarded as 
sacred rehc.s, handed down to the successors to certain 
chieftainships or priestly offices. Among the Babemba, 
Dr. Richards found them kept in the relic -houses of 
chiefs or in possession of certain hereditary councillors, 
among the Babisa and Baimga on the graves or beneath 
the sacred burial -trees of chiefs. Jn all the three tribes 




mentioned the natives declare emphatically that the 
objects came from the Baluba coimtry. According to 
Dr. Richards, they are employed as bow-and-arrow- 
Btands, and in her article she gives a photograph showing 
'■/Wo such stands actually in use (stuck into the ground) 
'or the purpose mentioned. 


Dr. Richards concludes her article with the following 
words : ** I publish these notes in the hope that those 
** working among the Baluba at the present day may be 
** encouraged to send us any information they may 
” have as to the use of such iron bow-and-arrow-stands 
“ m that area today." In view of the above I would 
say that in my opinion Dr. Richards' native informants 
most probably are correct when they state that the 
objects m question originate from the Baluba country. 
At any rate, they do occur there — or, at all events, did 
occur about 25 years ago — used as bow-antl-arrow- 
stands (porte-arc-et-fieches). or weapon-stands generally 




(porte-armes). according to what Father Colle states. 
In his monograph on the Baluba, on the subject of the 
furniture found in the huts, he writes : “ A noter le 
“ porte-armes fourchu en bois a triple point e, d'un 
cachet souvent esthetique, qui est fiche en terre a cote 
" du lit conjugal, du cote de la paroi ou qm est pique 
rlirectement dans la paroi. Dans la partie fourchue 
“ se posent I'arc, les fleches, les lances; c'est parfois 
d'un© jolie fantaisie orneraentale " (Colle, Les Baluba, 
I, p. 167, II, PI. IX: Fig. 11. Bruxelles. 1913). From 
Colle I here reproduce some drawings of arrow -stands. 
Figs. 1-2 (1 of iron, 2 of wood). 

Judging from Code's account, stands of this type 
appear to have been in rather common use among the 
Baluba, seeing that he makes no mention of their being 
restricted exclusively to chiefs or other notables. This 
distinction-— the only essential one — from conditions in 
X'.E. Rhodesia would cease to exist if it could be estab- 
lished that the leading families in that country are of 
Baluba origin. Tins is, however, a point that I consider 
as being outside of the present little discussion, which is 
only intended as an affirmative reply to Dr. Richards’s 
enquii’v as to the occurrence of these weapon-stands 
among the Baluba. 

In conclusion I take this opportunity of mentioning — 
seeing that in an earlier discussion in Max these objects 
have m some degree been connected with tridents — that 
I have dealt with bidents and tridents, etc., in a paper 
(' Spears with two or more heads, particularly in Africa ’) 
embodied in Essays presented to C. G. Seligman (London, 
1934). On this subject I have since collected further 
material from Africa— also referring to staffs and other 
forked objects — which I intend to publish as soon as I 
can find time for it. GERHARD LIXDBLOM. 


Bena Pottery ; a Correction. [ef. Max, 1935, 

n 185 )- 

Jill Sir, — I n my account of Be)ta Pottery (Max, 
1935, 185) as printed, the numbering of Fig. HI 
does not correspond at all with the numbering 
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m the text, and what is more, it puts tlie section on 
teclinique all awry, because the order of the ha if -made 
pots has been changed. To make sense of what is 
written in the text, the numbers along the top of Fig. Ill 
sliould read as follows : 2, .3, 4. 1 . 


Fio III. J-4. 


IN NlANTFAf. Tl'Kf: : o-lO, I MPLliMriXTS TSED IX MAKING 
\VABEX\ POTTEKV. 


The nf rhe on implements also 

wrong as it stanih, but as tlio implements are shown in 
the same order tins does not afteet tlie sense, and it is 
({into < Icar wlncli object is meant m ('ach x'ntenciN 

M. CULWICK. 

Kiberege. Tanfran\'ika Tciiitoi v. 

[The Editor rxjjtes'^e^ hi^ for th)'^ due to 

rt orrnn<t< mr nt of fhi photoijro ph'> mid njO'mtf^ 

‘ Fiipire ill ' n'ltft the correct l>•nlllerols,\ 

The Wren in Welsh Folklore, (r/. Max, 1936. Ip 
_ . Sir — ith refereiU'C to my papei Tht Wrtn m 
HI !!(/>// Eoliloit. I iind in (M)n\ ersation with Mr. 

H. Evans, Solva. Penihrokeshire, who 

rc('ord(‘d th(‘ \\(4sh song (pioted on pag(* 3, that the 
original xersion of verse two lead “ a'l dri brawd ar 
ddeg ' (with liis/Zo/Pf/^ [tint ’ (devtm "] brotJiers). Mr. 
Evans Iiad ' corrected ' to eleven ' since lie was 

given to understand that it " referred to the twelve 
discipl(‘s ■ I T shall b(' giat(*tul if \ our readers will 
note this cori'Cction. lOJRWERTH C. PEATE. 


Indonesian Influence on East African Culture. 

. II Sip, — Mr. Horneli's paper, J.R.A.I., LXIV (1934), 
jl/ pp. 30.3~332 provides much interest in the evi- 
dence of the Sumatran influences in view of the 
fact that the Sayabiga mercenary troops in Mesopotiimia 
were absorbed into a local tribe after 
1 the Moslem conquest of that 

country. I am making parallel 
researches based upon the evidence 
slio wn by certain classes of weapons 
“ such as the ” chopper-sword," 

" fah'ated knife," etc In 1910 on 
returning from Gamhela down the 
Baro, I acejuired a remarkable dug- 
out canoe near tla' Adoura entrance. 
The Xilotie dug-out is made fre- 
(jiiently from two large dehdb-palm 
trees, as no other suitable material 
IS a \vi liable. The hi >1 1 » > we( 1 1 rees are 
juim'd at their thickest (uids by 
means of fibre eui(l» or pegs. They 
are caulked with giM.ss and clay 
only, so that they are generally 
leaky. TIk^ tanoe illustrated had 
I mk been cai'vei.l out of a ver\' hard 

. black wood Its design wa^ different 

from any whu li I had seen pre- 
viously at Suakim or on the Xile. 
"idle bow was .slightly cut away be- 
low the deck level and a hole for a 
mooring lope was boriMl through 
(‘ach <‘iid of th(‘ canoe. Botli ends 

S USED IX MAKING - , i r j r 

were identical. Inside, ribs of a 
semi-cireiiiar form which tapered 
from the bottom to the gunnel hacl 
been carved out of the log and left tc) strengthen the sides. 
These ribs were about J of an inch wide on the floor and 
about i an inch high from the smooth inside surface of the 
canoe. The gunwale was abijiit an inch thick and the 
entire surfaces of the canoe were as smooth as if they 
had been sand-papered. I took this Anuak ( ? ) canoe 
down to Port Sudan where I was stationed. It was 
used as a dinghy by one of the Customs sambuks and 
was sold with the vessed when she was discarded from 
the service, I am unable to indicate what culture this 
i'anoe may havci indicated. It is most improbable that 
any European influence is intlicated as the territory" was 
virtually unadministrated at that time. I was surprised 
to learn from the reis (captain) of our sambuk that there 
was a regular trade in these hcjuris (canoes) which were 
carried in native sailing vessels from Zanzibar to Aden, 
Hodeidah and Jeddah. At that time they sold for £5 
to £lu each, according to size, inat(‘nal and work- 
manship. Some of the Italian sambuks I saw dimmg 
the war carried two of these dug-out canoes, but I never 
saw one identical m tvpe with the one I found on the 
Baro. ‘ ARTHUR E. ROBINSOX. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa : East. With Plate C. O’Brien. 

NOTES ON THE STONE AGE CULTURES OF UGANDA. By T. P. O'Brien. 

CQ These notes only refer very briefly to stratigraphical evidence vliich is still incomplete. 
UU Tn Riffs. Rinrs. Rain,s and Early Man in Cganda} Mr. Wayland has outlined his many 
years’ work on the prehistory of this country, and tabulated the results of his inquiries into the 
geological and climatological setting of human times. With characteristic caution he refrains from 
suggesting that either his inquiries or his conclusions are final. For the same reason, it is to be under- 
stood that this paper is simply a preliminary view of the prehistory of a country rich both in archiuo- 
logical remains and in puzzling problems of culture and geology. 

As this expedition has only been in the country for a year, several stages of culture have yet to 
be properly studied in their type areas. For that reason it is not possible to figure the Oldowan and 
Chellean types. 

The Kafnan and the Oldowan .—The Kafuan pebble culture is, in every particular, the most primitive 
recognizable in Africa. Its geological position shows that it definitely antedates the Oldowan as found 
by Leakey in Oldoway Bed 1, and in many places in Uganda. From the geological evidence it appears 
likely that the Kafuan began in very remote times and lasted for an extremely long period. The nature 
of the material, quartz, and the extent to which rolling has often taken place, make it sometimes 
difficult to decide which are naturally-fractured pebbles and which are humanly-flaked implements. 
However, undoubted artifacts and flakes occur. The flaking on the pebbles is simply a rough reduction 
of the natural edges to produce cutting or chopping tools, mostly quite small. These bear a striking 
resemblance to the Darm.sdenian pebble -tools of the Sub -Crag. Such flakes as there are show no special 
preparation, and are probably merely the wasters [dtehetage] of the other tools. We have found one 
site where the tools are mint -fresh. 

These implements mainly occur in terrace gravels deposited by ’ Pluvial I ' rivers, that is, before 
the Kaiso Interpluvial whose faunal remains antedate Oldoway Bed I. During the Interpluvial 
there is no sign of contemporary Kafuan humanity, but in the succeeding wet period, again in terrace 
gravels, more evolved Kafuan pebble tools and flakes are found as well as the beginning of Oldowan 
types. I believe that the true Oldowan has few pebble -tools, but that the type -implements (rough 
choppers, etc.), were made on blocks of stone of convenient size and shape. 

The type tool of the true Oldowan, as found in L^ganda, is a crude chopper. In some cases a piece 
of stone was chipped all over so that the intersection of some of the flake -scars produced a low keel 
along one side. Another very common type was made by selecting a piece of stone with a flat side. 
Using this as a platform, flakes were struck from its edge, probably every time it became blunted 
through use. This type of implement persists for a long time, and in Uganda is found plentifully in 
Upper Acheulean assemblages. One need hardly say that choppers of this sort would be found useful 
by peoples of any period, just as spherical hammer-stones also persist. 


^ voi. LXIV, July-December, 1934, p. 333 et scq. 
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The Uganda ' <'!onifnan.' — Thi> is the ncUiie 1 have given to a very crude, large-flake culture, 
present in several parts of Uganda, perhaps in many. It is certainly not Clactonian. So far, we have 
only found it. comparatively fresh, in talus-deposits of angular materials lining the sides of hills and 
valleys. At one site near Nsongezi, ou the Kagera River, it has been cut into by the 15()-2(.)0 ft. river. 
who^e gravels lower down stream contain Late Kafuan tools. As Wayland has found. “ and Dr. 
Solomon confirmefl. these angular ted uses were produced under arid (temperature minus humidity) 
conditions. The evidence therefore su!J’!J’e>ts that the L^ganda Cromerian belongs to a dry period 
which preceded Pluvial 11. that U. to the Interpluvial. It is therefore older than Oldowav Bed 1. 
But there is also evidence suggesting tliat it r-ontinued into Pluvial II (Kamasian) time>. for it seems 
to be part (T the Sangoan )nUange. 

The tools are mainly large, unprepared Hakes which often have natural outer face^ —joint and 
bedding jdanes. etc. The striking-platforms are usually Hat or a little inclined, ami small in area. 
\'erv rarely, the edges of the thicker Hakes were retouched to make chopping or scraping tools. Occa- 
sional blocks of stone were similarly retmiched 

The UhdJnni —In the same terrace gravels (15U-200 ft.) of the top terrace of the Kagera we have 
found a few^ w ater-rolled tools w hich can only be regarded as proto- or early-Ohellean in type. Although 
the tools are fairly small, the chipping was clearly with the intention of producing two edges, and 
j)erhaps a ])oint. instead of the single-t^dged chip])ing of the Kafuan-Oldowan. Their condition show^s 
them to be later. I think, as they are not so heavily waiter-rolled. But there are >o few' of this type 
that it would be imw ise to suggest that they mark the transition from the ])rimitiv(‘ p(‘bblt‘-tools to the 
Ohellean. 

True Chelleati does not occur widely in Uganda. There appear to be seveiid stages, however, 
u'luch seem to conform to the normal succession as seen in other parts of Africa. 

Probably the earliest true Chellean stage occurs in the Toro-Semliki area, in the Western Province. 
Here, the tools are of great size, and very crudely made. The narrow ends are fre(|ueiPly ' out ' (m 
the long axes, the undersides tend to flatness and the upper are often humped or keeled. 

In a someuliat later stage, found near Bugungu and on the Sango Hills, both on Lake \ ictoria. 
the flatness of the bottoms is even more pronounced, being usually a plain, tabular surface which w'as 
used as a platform, on the edges of ivliich the Hake-detaching blows were struck. As the flake-scars 
tended to converire. a marked keel on the upper side often re.sults. Crude cleavers are also 
a.ssociated. 

Thf' AchenJeiui.—Yvoiw the Chellean to the earliest Acheulean (characterized by the introduction 
of ' w ood technique ‘^) there is no appreciable evolution in the sense that definite stages can be recog- 
nized. On the contrary, there appears to be a gap in the .succession in Uganda. This may. how'ever. 
be lessened as our work progresses. 

The lowest stratigraphically-dated Acheulean occurs in the M-horizon. which, as Wayland has 
.showm."^ marks a climatic break in Pluvial II. The majority of the implements are made on large 
flakes, which, being thin, were especially adaptable to " wood technique.' But even so. the greater 
part of the material is boldly chipped by stone-flaking and only a small proportion show real wood 
technique. For these reasons, there can be little doubt that the M-horizon stage is Early Acheulean. 
comparable, no doubt, to Dr. Leakey's Stage I-II. at Oldoway. 

The next phase occurs in the same series of beds, but a good deal higher up, and is again a.ssociated 
with a climatic break. 

Once again, it seems that intervening stages are missing or very poorly represented in this area. 
Instead of show ing the advance in technique heralded in the M-horizon, there is. on the contrary, an 
appreciable falling-off in workmanship. Few of the hand-axes of the X-horizon attain, at all, the 
symmetry of those of the earlier phase, either in the flaking, w'hich is niggling and done with stone 

- Wayland, /.c., p. 34S. doup almost as well by stone hammers, provided the 

^ The r-hief result of employing: wood tethnirpie to the blows are struek on the edge of the piece, i.c,, almost in 
tlaking of hand-a.xc*s uas the pnKiuetion of flat, ripple- the same plane as the object as it i:^ held in the hand. In 
marked flake scars. It c-an only be used if the object is a sense, it is a form of pres.sure flakint;. '-ince the flakes 
fairly thin to begin with. A?. Dr. J..eakey pointed out m are ’ yiushed off.’ 

Ada}n's Ancestors. ' wood technifjup ’ flaking <*an be ^ W’ayland. Lc . p. 3.’>n. 
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hammers, or in the general shape, which i> clumpy. The points, however, received careful attention. 
This sort of retrogression in st^de is quite out of the gradual evolutionary succe.^sion as displayed in 
other parts of Africa, and one can only conclude that it marks a stage somewhere near the end. That 
it is not the final phase, however^ is proved by the contents of the next stratigraphical horizon. 0. 
also in the same series of deposits, and similarly marking a minor oscillation from wet to dry. 

Here, there is plenty of rather well-made Upper Acheulean. strongl 3 ’ resembling: the material of 
the X-horizon. except that it is better. Although the majority of the hand-axes are still as vmmetrical as 
regards their butts, more attention was jmid to the uj^per halves, nearest the point. 

The 0-horizon, however, is chiefiv remarkable for the apy)earance of an entirely new hiface 
technique, in fact of a new' tvpe. This is the Tumbian. 

TJk' Tujnhinn—TWi^ culture has been known for manv vears in the French an<l Belgian Congos. 
where it has been found both in open and home sites. In those areas, various derivatives appear to 
have descended from the Earl\' Tumbian. some of which ma\' be quite late. 

The characteristic tools are oval or long bifacfj^. generall\^ parallel-sided with rounded or slightlv 
tapering points. These later develop into hecWvilhiX j\ r. thin in section, and pertectlv 

>vmmetrical. Points and scrapers occur as well. Another common Tumbian tvpe tool is a tranclift. 
rather similar, when small, to Campignian transverse arrow-heads, and when large to minute, 
narrow Lower Pahef)lithic cleavers. 

De.spite the fact that it has proved aggravathmlv difficult to get the Tumbian in sitn in the 
O-horizoii. there can be no doubt that it occurs there with the advanced U})[)er Acheulean. The 
Avell-marked implement iferous nibble is intercalated between more or less stoneless lake sediments — 
strong circumstantial evidence in favour of this. Hr. Solomon has examined this horizon at manv 
places and is in comjilete agreement with me on this C{uestion. Moreover— and actuallv of more 
importance than its presence in the same horizon as Tapper Acheulean — a verv complete transition 
(‘an be demonstrated from the Acheulean to the Tumbian. In practice, it has sometimes been found 
(^lifficult to decide Avhich w as w hich, so close is the division betw een the better tvpe of hand-axe and 
the earlv Tumbian hifnc^,^ (Fig- o)- In the same wav. the iranchi'ts can be seen to evolve out of the 
cleavers. 

At present it is impossible to say whether this curious development of the Acheulean was a natural 
process off the main line, or w hether the acfoanced Acheulean merelv borrowed elements out of the 
alread\' existing Tumbian. coming from, sav. the Congo. However that mav be, a highh" evolved, 
verv small final Acheult^an occurs in Uganda, unmixed Avith Tumbian. In Kein^a and at 01doAA'a\'. 
that is also the case. 

Th( Levdlloi^ian — The first appearanct‘ of the LcA^alloisian .seems to be at a period somewhere 
betAveen the LoAver Acheulean of the M-horizon and the Upper Acheulean of the X-horizon. After 
that, it carries on almost indefinite! until its final tleA'elopment into the iStill-Ba\^ pha.se. There is 
nothing striking about this culture except its longe\^itv and the fact that it occurs ever\wvhere in 
Uganda. Its progression is a monotonous one from small and crude beginnings, through a larger 
stage or stages, then smaller again, ever diminishing in size, until the end. 

At Walasi. in the Eastern Province, AA e found it at its transition into Still-BaA\ Once more, hifaa 
tools came into favour', simulating in an astonishing AA'ay tov-like Acheulean ovates. These later 
become thinner and longer until true Still-Ba\' lances and points become the tAqie tools. Plain and 
facetted flakes, small tortoise-cores struck from opposite sides, and A-arious scrapers Avere also abundant. 

The Uppir PaJceolithir. — It Avas a matter of great surprise to find no trace in this country of 
anvthing similar to the Aurignacian of Kenya. Later, a possible reason to account for this Avas seen 
to lie in the raritA' liere of auA^ material suitable for the production of long, strong- backed blades and 
burins. These form an essential part of the Aurignacian of Kenya, alreacH in a developed stage. It is 
not very difficult, therefore, to understand the apparent shunning of this countiy in favour of Kenya. 
AA'here an abundance of obsidian AAas obtainable. 

The Me'soUihic. — All that could be said regarding our present knowledge of the Mesolithic in 
Uganda has been said elseAvhere concerning the ]\[agosian.^ 

® Tlx Mfuio^^ian f'nlfure of J.B.A I.. Ixii. 1932. pp, 3hO-3Ml. 

[ ^3 ] 
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TJu XeoUfhic . — This is a idespread industry of inicrolithic type, ^^ithout polished tools, oecurrine 
abundantly in caves and shelters, and in the open. 

Tlie tools include lunates. minute tapering backed-blades, small scrapers. Pottery is always asso- 
ciated. at any rate in home sites, and is always well-made. This fact, and the impoverished aspect of 
the whole industry, sugoe.sts that it is very late, indeed, perhaps only a few centuries old. 

Assam. Bose. 

THE NOKROM SYSTEM OF THE GAROS OF ASSAM. Bi/ J. K. Bosi , M.A.. Ti( search Scholar, 
C 'ale ‘I It a Uni re rs iti / . 


M Tlie Garos. who live in the ’southern 
boundary of the Brahma j ait ra Valiev ' in 
the Province of Assam (India), are one of the few 
primitive tribes in India vdiicli still reckon their 
descent and inheritance through the mother. In 
contact v'ith the highly advanced culture of the 
Hindus, who are their neig]ibour>, tlie Plains 
fiaros have many Hindu customs but in matters 
of marriage inheritance and so on, A\hich come in 
tlie province of social organization, the original 
customs are still followed with nuu'li ])ersistence. 
The ' Nokrom >System.‘ which forms the subject 
of this article. G very interesting fr(an the ])oint 
of view of social organization, as it has an im- 
portant bearing on the marriage regulation of the 
Ciaros. 

Colonel Dalton, as early as 1872. recorded a 
custom like this without giving any projier detail. 
He has al>o mentioned in thi.s connection that 
indications exi>t of this custom having once 
obtained among.st the aboriginal tribes of 
Central India. At the ceremonies of some of 
the low est agricultural tribes of Bihar, supposed 
to be descended from aborigines, probably Kols, 
the sister's son (hhanja) of the person who is 
” married, or mourns, performs the ceremony."^ 
He continues that ” it appears the eustom is not 
■* unknow n to the African tribes. MesNrs. D. and 
” Livingston tell us. .speaking of the Kebrabasa 
■■ people on the Zambesi, that a sister's son has 
' much more chance of succeeding to a chieftain- 
” shij) than the chief's own offspring, it being 
" unquestionable that the sister's child has the 
family blood.*'- 

Curiously enough, no reference has been made 
about such an important custom as this in the 
classical monograph on the Garos by Major A. 
Playfair. 

Another reference has also been made on this 
subject by Dr. B. Bonnerji in his article entitled 
' Material for the Study of Garo Ethnology ’ 

^Dalton. Colonol E. T. : tpt Ur KUoiobxjjj nf 

BenriaL 1872, p. 63. 


{IndifCti Antiqifarip July. Ih20. ]j. 12f)}. but he ha^' 
dealt w ith it as briefly as pos>ible. Xeverthele.Ns. 
he has mentioned in this connection a cu.stom 
j)re valent amonu the Whche of East Africa 
which requires a man. after his marriage, to slee]> 
with hi^ mother-in-law ' bid'ore he may cohabit 
” with his wife." 

In the follow ing paues. an attempt will be made 
to dt^scrib(‘ at length th(‘s(* highly inttwe.sting a.'^ 
well as important social regulations, based on the 
data cijllected in the (•our-^(‘ of my held work 
among the Garos. 

There are two kind^ oi M)n-in-law among thr 
Garos, one is called nohnnn and the other chenrarn 
Between these two a great deal of difference exists 
as to rights and ])rivilege> about the ])roperty of 
their parents-in-lawg The nokrom is the luckier 
man of the two, because after’ the death of the 
father-in -law' he becomes the owner of everx - 
thing. 

As the Garos are matriiineal and folloxv tlu^ 
rules of matrilocal residence. sons-in-laA\' after the 
marriage used to lix^e ir\ the xullage of the mother- 
in-laxv. But in this case also the nokrotn gets the 
prixdlege of living in the house of his mother-in- 
la xv, xshereas the chorea ry has to build a separate 
house in that xdllage at his o\ui cost, though 
sometimes he is helped by the father-in-laxv and 
])y the members of the xillage. Inheritance i> 
ahvays in the female line, but the husband of the 
xcoman manages the property on her behalf and 
lie is practically at the helm of aff'airs. In thr^ 
case of nokrom, after the death of the father-in- 
la w' he becomes the manager of all the estate^ 
through his xxife. The choivary, on the contrarx'. 
claims no right ox^er these properties. He ha> 
to maintain his family from the output of the 
akim lands allotted to his share as the choivary of 
the village. The nokrom of a nokma (headman of 
the village) succeeds to the office after the death 
of the nokma. 


- IboL. p. 63 ; and Livingston. D. and C. : The 

p. 102. 
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The crucial point of this s^^stem lies in the 
^election of a nokwiu. which ^uenerally falls on the 
father, and by him the preference is ahvays ^iiven 
to lus own sister's son. If the sister's son refuses 
to marry, the selection is made from among mcm 
of the same )nnhari (.'^iib-clan). But as a rule the 
nokrotn is selected from the sister's sons. 

In the case of daughters the selection of the 
eirl for nokroitt is a vtay one-sided aftair. because 
there is no hard-and-frist rule to select the eldest 
or the youngest. On the other hand, it rests 
entirely in the hands of the ])arents, who select 
any of the uirls for tlie prized position, sy'>ecially 
ill the family of tlu' he<i(lman. M'here a great differ- 
ence lies bet^^■een the wife of a nokrom and that of 
a rhowauj. Herc^ tlu^ iKjkroin. after the death of 
the headman, sucL*ee<ls to the post and becomes 
the general manaLit'r of all lands of the village. 
On the other hand, a choirfiry. who is sometimes 
the elder brother of the }iokro)}i, has to live under 
his control and even has to pay a tax to the head- 
man as a member of the village, but ne\'er grudges 
his authority . 

The youngest daughter is generally selected, 
because the elder listers are married before her, 
and they are heljied by the father to build their 
houses, and are also supplied with lands for their 
maintenance. Moreover, the youngest daughter is 
ueiierally the most favourite member of the family, 
and at the tinu^ of lier marriage the father has 
become old and is in need of a helping hand for 
his work. 

Different opinions y ire vail among the various 
divisions of the (laros as to the number of wives 
a nokro)n can take. It is a custom w ith almost all 
the divisions that a nokrow cannot marry more 
than one girl at a tinu^. Duly in exceptional cases 
can he keep more than (tne wife, and in that case 
only with the permission of the tir.st w ife. Among 
the Aton-Garo,s the nokrom can marry two or 
three girls at a time, if they are ail his wife's ow n 
>isters. But sometimes girls other than his w ife's 
'listers are married to the nokron. In all these 
cases the first wife gets the foremost position in 
the family, and she is known as jik-mamung or 
jik~mongma : the hr^t name means principal wife 
and the second eleydiant-w ife. Though the 
iiusband marries other girls, the former A^ives 
cannot leave him, an<l if in any case they do not 
like to stay with liim, then they have to pay a dal 
(compensation) to the husband, and are free from 
the obligations of the marriage. The other Avives 


are knoAAii as Jik-glte (slaA^e AAlfe), and they haA’e 
alwaA's to obey the first wife in household affairs. 
Sometimes Avhen the nokrom' s Avife has lost eA^ery 
hope of bearing a child, then the nokrom is alloAved 
to marry a girl of the same mahari as his former 
Avife, or any of his oaaui sisters -in- la A^^ if there be 
any. In this case also the second a\ ife is knoAvn a>. 
jik-gite and her po.sition is inferior to that of the 
first A\1fe. but her daughter inherits all the an- 
cestral proyierty as the nokrom after the deatli 
of the first A\ife. 

If any (yiiarrel ensues betAA een the Avives of the 
nokrom and if any of them Avant to leaA^e the 
bou.sehold, the usual yirocedure for her in doing 
this is to summon the Milage Council, Avhich 
consists of the Alllage lieadman and the Alllage 
elders of the maharL Here she puts forAvard her 
grieA'ances and gets a di Amorce by paying a compen- 
sation of thirty or sixty rupees to the husband. 
But in the case of difference of opinion Avith the 
husband, two alternath^e courses are left. In 
one case she may leaA^e him by paying a compen- 
sation, as may be decided by the Alllage elders. 
In the other they may mutually arrange for 
diA^orce Avithout paying any compensation, hi 
the latter case also they haA^e to summon the 
Village C’ouncil, in A\1iose presence they relate 
their mutual consent to part Avith one another 
and obtain the Council's permission to be separated 
hereafter. After this both of them are free to 
marry again. Divorce suits arf in most cases 
brought by ivomen. 

If any of the AviA^es of the nokrom commits 
adultery, then the husband brings a .suit against 
her before the Village Council, and if the accusation 
be true in the opinion of the Council then a com- 
pensation of thirty rupees is imposed on the girl's 
parents. But if the case is that the girl does not 
like to liA^e Avitli the husband, then a lieaA^A' com- 
pensation is to be paid to the nokrom. and he Avill 
luu'e to renounce cA^ery claim on her. 

The complication of the nokro)n system rises 
to its extreme Avhen the father-in-laAv of the nokrom 
dies. After his death the )iokrom is bound to 
marry the mother-in-laAv, since she is the OAvmer 
of the property and the hou.sehold. If the 
nokrom refuses to marry her, then his claim and 
control OA^er the property and the household Avill 
cease, and he Avill Inwo to run a separate house- 
hold of his oAvn Avithout getting any alloAvance 
for it from his father-in-law 's property. In this 
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any other man. and the daughter born of that 
marriage becomes the heiress of the property. 
But if she has no chance of bearing children, then 
she may adopt a girl of her own }nahnri. and this 
girl inherits the ancestral home and the property 
after her death. On the other hand, if the 
noJcront marries Ins mother- in-la w' (that is, his 
mother's brother's wife), and if she is capable of 
bearing ('hildren. then (juarrels may ensue be- 
tween the mother and the daughter. The daugh- 
ter generally dislikes the a])proach of her mother 
to the husband, and if the husband and the 
mother actually lie in the same compartment of 
the house, the (juarrel becomes imminent. In 
their dispute the husband has to defer to his 
mother- in-law'. even if he dislikes her, for she is 
the owner of all yiroperties. In this case the 
daughter has no alternative but to summon the 
^ illage Oouncil for >eparation from her husband 
without paying any compensation, and this is 
granted to her. In most cases, however, the 
mother-in- law' becomes very old. and w hat usually 
happens m that ca>e i^ that a false marriage rite is 
performed with the son-in-law\ and she lives 
iiap])ily in the family and iielps her daiigliter in 
every possible way w ithout demanding any sexual 
privilege from him. 

When the nohrmti dies. Ins wife is allowefl to 


marry again, but subject to some restrictions. 
Firstly, she is bound to marry the younger brother 
of her husband if he is still unmarried : and. 
secondly, if all her husband's brothers are married, 
then she will have to marrv a man of her husband's 
mahari. 

Generally, the widoAV' of the nokrom is not 
allowed to marry a man a\ ho is married. But in 
exceptional cases, when a suitable })ridegToom for 
the noJ:ro)a's Avife is not aA'ailable Avithin the 
then either the elder or younger 

brother is allowed to marry her In this ea^e a 
dual control of the house is maintained. In 
household affairs tlie first A\ife reigns su])reme. 
and as to the rights to the ]>roperty the second 
wife (A\ho was the wife of tht‘ nokront) gets a 
predominant position Here the first A\ife'> 
positi(m is superior, though she has no control 
over the property, and she is knoAA'n as jik- 
inanniiig. and the second wife has to submit to 
her though she has ^ot greater control over the 
property, and she is knoAvn as In ca.se of 

a ([uarrel betweeai the^e two. any of tluan may 
summon the Village (’ounci! and get her divorce 
by ] laying a sum of money to the husband 
as cornyiensation. The husband generally 
sU})ports the nokrom-'^uA lor the .sake of her 
property. 


By P. K. P. Ik'nntiyag'ihi. J/.d. by 

EnyaJ dsm/h: Socuty, (Eyloa Br(Ui<'h. on Stptrmhf.r ll//o 


SOME BLOOD GAMES OF THE SINHALESE. 

th(' u't it« r bfjort tin 

t C ' Blood games Avere once an important 
Ull feature in the pastimes of the ^smhale.se, 
but to-day little is known about them. Man 
fought man A\'ith or Avithout AA eapons and animals 
A\(‘re pitted against riv.ils of either similar or 
different species. Several establi.shments AAcre 
dcA'ottal to the training of both man and beast 
and A\ere under the super\dsion of the Goja 
nayakt nlbnnt (Chief Olhcer of the Koval House- 
hold). 

Mnlla poia (])rize lighting) combined Avrestling 
A\ith bloA\s from either the list, edge of tlie open 
hand, or Avith the elboAvs or knees, as aa^H as jabs 
A\ith the extended lingers to vital centres: in 
some contests, a TJnjnnno (f’estU'-) Avas A\'orn on 
one hand, 

iffuch-Aveathered stone-(*arvings on the Lion 
Bath at Mihintale and on the Vata Dhage at 
PolonnaruAM jirove that such contests were of 
ancient origin. Avhile the more recent seA^enteenth- 


century carAung (Fig. 1) well depicts the OtarfDfHi. 
The V(h: (trousers) are als<> very different from 
the modern Sinhalese garb, and a plaid-like 
contriAmnee afford^ some protection against 
bloA\ s beloAv the belt. All tlu‘s(‘ carvings show tin* 
conte^^tants a\ ith long hair tie<i into a knot, hence 
it is evident that tlie I’ules forbade seizing it. 
altbougli AM*estling was permitted. Cfourt- 
wrestiers AAere kept by several kings and jiitted 
against challengers, chiefly from India, and 
these contents are commemorated in ver.se. 
fdarliatorial displaA'> which were often to the 
death, haA^e been recorded by earlv Englisli 
Avriters, but nothing is known of tlie procedure 
folloAA'ed. At that turn* the (*ountry was divided 
into tAvo martial clans, the Monncdliyai and the 
Sf'dJndiyoL According to ti'aditioii any one who 
demanded recognition of Mtperior proAvess over 
his fellows Avas jiitted against an ojiponent Avlio 
had made a similar claim The tAvo met before 
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the King in an arena dug in the sand, termed Um 
Jhidkn (a term applied to a pot-hole which entraps 
wild boar. Cra^ which enter to drink). The 
contestants \\ore loin-cloths and fought with 
sword and shield for one hour, and the survivor 
would be rewarded with the title of P(tnnikl:i-raJ<i 
and with lands snfticient to maintain this rank. 
Such combats were termed Pi'd lindhai (ingfin 
JcPttiwff. and appear to have been orieinallv staged 



T^D, 


Fr<;. 1. \ -'i.v'i \'na;N fh < i:xTritY < AKV[X(i iK<i\r 

A.MH\KKi: 'I'KVJMK XKAK KANDY 

at the ro\al eommand for the entertainment of 
the (\)urt. 

As in most ('ountries. animal Huhts have 
existed frf)m the earliest times. A Sianu^se 
inscription translated by Low' {Jour}}, ds-. Sor.. 
BengoL xvii. 1S4S) mentions that about 321 b.( . 
tAvo Sinhalese prin(*es killed each other in a 
dispute over a cock-tight: while Abou Zeid. the 
Arab, who visited Ceylon in Sol a.d . writes that 
the Sinhalese fought their game cocks in ' cangiar- 
like steel bhides. After losing cA’ery thing eNe 
the gamblers would, as forfeit, either eho]) off 
their finger joints or retain blazing rags upon 
their bodies until all smelt their burning 
flesh. (Renaudet's translation. Ib4b.) The 
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sport, although illegal. >till surAuves. but 
to-day the birds are fought Avith their natural 
spurs. 

Bulls, buffaloes, and rams in combat are aLo 
mentioned by early English AAriters, as are 
elephants in single encounter in the great sepia r(‘ 
at Kandy. The contest of one herd of Avild 
elephants A\ith another. probabK' the most 
stupendous combat dis])lay staged by man. 
has ncA'er been recorded, and it was only in 1933 
that the writer drcAA’ attention to it at the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Ceylon. Tradition affirms that 
the men of UA'a and Sabaragamuva proAu'm es 
droA^e up one herd, the men of Kengallai near 
Kandy, the other. Bets were laid on the herd 
which AS on Id enter the (dil Indlhdda (stone 
enclcAsure) first, and on the result of the combat 
itself (B^erlooking this stom^ ])arapet Avas th(‘ 
royal pavilion from AA^iere the king Asatehed 
tlu‘ ('ombat. Later lu‘ rewarded the men whose 
herd entered the arena first, as Avell as the 
drivers of the winning herd. This spe(‘ta<'lc“ 

^aid to haA^e been staged during the Art/ rtfdh n 
if}<ing(dhn c>r New Year fc>tiAdties. 

Other ]>a^tinies wca'e hawking, and coursing 
with hounds, and Dutch reports of the scA^en- 
teenth century describe the Sinhalese falconers 
as equal to the best from Persia, and letters from 
tla‘ king instruct tlu^ Dutt'li to obtain for 
him dogs from C’hina and the Philippine^, 
well as game-cocks from Siam. The ngval a v airy 
and establishnumt of falcon^- was known as 
the AHj'xllfui the kennels <is 

Madf} (’a . 

Many of these spc)rts show considerable afiinitA' 
to xiine ])reva!ent in India north of tlu^ CauverA . 
For exam])le. rt.sif/s fighting (known as Vojro 
}}firshti) and elephant combat, survive at the 
Courts of Hyderabad anrl Haroda : and gladia- 
torial displays A\ ere not imknoAAii from the Indu" 
A'ldley. .Vnimal ('oml)ats rdso display >om(‘ 
affinities c)f interest. The change of method in 
cockfighting since Abou ZeiiTs day is note- 
worthy. ^lost countries, iwam today, fight gam(‘- 
foAvl 111 artificial spurs : but in India the A sil-covk 
is fought diA'ested of won its natural Aveajions. 
Ram lights are definitely of Indian origin, the 
lighters being all import e< I . for shecj) do not 
thriA^e in (.'ey Ion : but it is remarkable that while 
Zfbff or humped bulls are not often fought in 
India, the sport is as ])opuiar with the Sinhalese 
as with the Malays. 

’ 1 
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America: North. 

GATLIN'S ‘NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO.' By L. J. P. Gasl^hi, 
Museum. Hon. Advisory Librarian to ihf Royal Anthropological Instiute. 


Gaskin. 

F.L.A.. Horniman 


CQ The interest of the Sorth American Indian 
00 Portfolio he.^ in the fact that it was 
published in London in 1844 durina the period 
when Catlin's lufiian Gallery was on exhibition 
at the Egyptian Hall. Piccadilly. Fresh from 
his travels amonast the North American Indians, 
(’atlin had at this time the necessary leisure to 
complete, with all the artistic ability at his 
oornmand. ^\'ha^ must always be considered a 
chef d'auvre of ethnographical art. In addition, 
owing to the ureat care wbich he took to ensure 
the veracity of his pictures, and his unique 
opportunities ot seeing the Indians before ' the 

approach and certain ]>rogress of civilization,' 
his views of Indian life are probably the most 
truthful ever ])re^ented to the public. 

I have therefore examined copies of the Port- 
folio in the Pritish Museum Library, tlie Horni- 
man Museum Library, and by the c'ourtesy of 
3Ir. Francis Edwards, several copies at his 
premises in Mary]fd)on(c In addition, the 
librarians of the Bodleian. Trinity College. 
Dublin, the Library of Congress. The American 
Museum of Natural History, and the Bureau of 
American Fthiiology have very kindly sent me 
collations of the copies in their respective libraries. 

Since the Portfolio Avas first published in 
London in 1S44. and since at that time the Copy- 
right Act^ Avas 111 force, it may be reasonably 
assumed that the British Museum copies are 
of the first and original issue. There are tAAo 
copies in the Museum : one is dated and contains 
2d uncoloured lithographs, the other is undated 
and contains 31 coloured lithographs. 

The collation of the first copy is : — catlin's 
yoRTK AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. HUNTING 
.SCENES AND A AILS EM ENTs OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS AND PRAIRIES OF AMERICA. FROM 
DRAWINGS AND N<tTES OF THE AUTHOR. MADE 
DURING EIGHT VEARS‘ TRAA EL AAIONOST FORTY- 
EIGHT OF THE WILDEST AND MOST REMOTE TRIBES 
OF SAALMiES IN NORTH AMERICA. CEO. CATLIN. 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. LONDON. 1S44. 
C. and J. Adlard. Printers. Bartholomew' Close, 
Ijondon, Folio : 20 pagccs of descriptiA^e letter- 
pre.ss. and 2d uncolourefl litlioi>raplu [d7 cm. by 
4lcm.l. 


The numbers and titles of the plates are : — 
(1) North American Indians: (2) Buffalo bull, 
grazing: (3) Wild horses, at jilay; (4) Catching 
the AA'ild horse: (5) Buffalo hunt, chase: (6) 
Buffalo hunt- chase: (7) Buffalo hunt, chase; 
(8) Buffalo dance : (9) Buffalo hunt, surround : 
(10) Buffalo hunt. Avhite AVoh^es attacking a 
buffalo bull: (11) Buffalo hunt, approaching in a 
ra\4ne: (12) Buffalo hunt, cha.sing back: (13) 
Buffalo hunt, under the white aaoII skin; (14) The 
snoAv-shoe dance : (15) Buffalo hunt, on snoAv 
shoe> : (lb) Woumled buffalo bull: (17) Dying 
buffalo bull, in suoav drift: (IS) The bear dance; 
(19) Attacking the grizzly bear: (2U) Antelope 
shooting; (21) Ball players: (22) Ball-play dance: 
(23) Ball plaA': (24) Archery of the Mandans : 
(2d) Wi- Jim- Jon. Copies of the Portfolio ha\4ng 
a similar collation are to be found in the Bodleian 
Library, and in the libraries of Trinity College. 
Dublin, and the American iMuseum of Natural 
History. 

In the second British ^lusenm copy with the 31 
coloured lithographs, the title is identical Avith 
that of the copy quoted : but it has no date, and the 
printer s name has been omitted. In addition, it 
lacks the 20 pages of descriptiA^e letterpress, said 
not to haA’^e been supplied AAith copies haAing the 
additional number of jilates. The extra plates 
are not numbered, and. though each bears the 
appropriate legend, the order in Avbich they are 
arranged must be regarded as arbitrary. The\' 
are [26] Joc-O-Sot : [27] Mah-To-Toh-Pa. The 
Mandau chief : [28]0-Jib-Be-Ways : [29] Buffalo(e) 
hunting: [30] The War dance: [31] The Scalp 
dance. 

The Portfolio aatis published priA^ateh^ bA' sub- 
scription. and the subscription list Avas a distin- 
guished one. including Queen Victoria and the 
Emperor of Russia. Nicholas I. Avho Avas so 
plea.sed with the Avork that he ])resented Catlin 
Avith a gold snuff-box. The price on publication 
Avas £5 5s. for copies AA ith uncoloiired plates, and 
£8 8s. for copies Avith coloured plates, and it is 
said that the plates AAere coloured by the hand 
of the artist himself. Catlin kept the .sale of the 
Portfolio in his oaati hands.- and he .seems to 
luiA^e issued some copies with AMriant title-pages. 


E&Uaile. A. ■ 

p. 216 . 


.1 ///A nj lul)! 
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“ Doiialdson.T.: ' The C’atim ln<han Gallery." In 

Rtpof t of titf. ( H ftnf yatwnal 188.), p. 734. 
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and without tlie descriptive letterpres.s. For 
instance, the copy in the Horniman Museum 
Library has no letterpress, and an abbreviated 
title: catlin's n,oeth amekicax Indian vort- 

POLIO; HINTING SCENES AND AHTSEMENTS 
PROM DRAWIN(iS BY THE ATTHOR MADE DTRING 
EIGHT YEARS TRA\ EL AM(!>NCrST Ft>RTV-EI(rHT 


[No. 56 

German editions have been rei)orted ; but I liave 
not seen them. 

Figure 1 is a reproduction of Xo. 21 in the 
Poftpjlio. and atteiitiun i> directed to the first 
figure with the waving tail. His name is Tal~ 
Lock-Chl^h-Ko (He vho drinks the juice of the 
stone), and he \\'as generally considered to be the 



Fie. 1. XOKTH Ar^IERK AX IXDIAX B ael-peayp:rs. 


OF THE WILDE.ST AND .MOST REMOTE TRIBES OF 
•“^AVAIiES IN NORTH AMERK'A (JEO GATLIN 
EGYPTIAN HALL. PICCADILLY, LOND<^N lS44 the 
words underlined being in red type. I have 
se^en other titles similar to this one. 

According to Miner. ^ whose bibliograplu' was 
edited by Miss Elizabeth Latlin, daughter of tlie 
artist, copies of the Portfolio having the imprint 
Xe\v York. James Ackerman. lS4o ' exist. ^ and 

\V. H. Nfiner : " CTeorge Cathn : A short nuMiKar of 
•• the man, with an annotated bibliography of' his writ- 
•• ings.” In The Literary Collector, Xos. 1 and 8, 1901. 

There aie two sucli copies in the Libiary of 
Congress. Each contains 2o numbered coloured plates, 
identical with tho^e lecorded in the British Museum copy. 
There are 10 pages of descriptive letterpress. 

[ 


he.st ball-j)layer among the (dioetaw Indians. 
The des( •ription of the tail is taken from the 
letterpress of the Portfolio. ’* Eaeh ])layer has 
" attaelie^l to his waist, ami rising out from under 
• liis ornamented belt, a waving tail made ofwdiite 
■ horse-hair of vari-euloured (jiiilis — or of long 
])rairie uras’-' {as in jilate) whit^h are lifted and 
liracefullv tloat in the air a.s the players 
’ run.*’’' 

It i'' intei’c^ting t<> note the snnilarity b(*Tween these 
tails, and those worn by the Ao Naga'^ of Assam. The 
Xaga tail has been <lescribed by Mills in his book The Ao 
p, oS. plate facing p. '>-■ "One type 'of tail: 
■’ curve." down and out from tlie ba.sket an<l is orna- 
'* nuMited with a deej) fringe b>l black human hair with 
’* a nai’row frintte of red goiit s liair above it. 

] 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Mana. Sn sundry of a con)}dunk‘ation h]f 

Cr. H. Ian Ho<jhin, Tuesflaij, 11 February. 
fiy ( ’odnii^ton's aceouut of the Molane'^ians 
is ail acknowledged classic in anthrojiology. 
But hi'^ material was collected more than 50 year^ 
ago, and in th<' interval anthropologists have de- 
veloped a field technique. A visit to-day tlierefore 
to ( ’odrington's area iietMlnot n(‘<'6‘'>^anl\' \}a expected 
to bt‘ unprofitable. Indeed, as his work has t^iven 
to a nia.'>s of ^pt'culation V>y tlieorists n rr- 
analy.'^is i^ [lerhaps imperative. Dr. Hogbin has re- 
e(‘ntl\' earned out field work in the Solomon Fslands. 
aiul in thi< communication gave an account of the 
I'eliixious an<l magical concepts associattd with tht^ 
'-pirtual povta* (.'odrington called ‘mana.' 

The Solomon IsIaiKU nati\es believ*" that tlit^ 
>pirit''« of their aiu'cstors, and al'-o certain other 
spirits which W( re rit'Ver at ain' tune liuman Ijtsng". 
are |n)sso»f‘d of spiritual power by means of whiclx 
the;\' can cau-ve the affairs of mim to pro>])ei . They 
tlau'efore t'lalt'avour to secure th ' iioodvill ot the 
''pirits to en-.iiip that thi" power will be uso<l on 
their belrdf. This the\' do b\' oft’erine tJami sacn- 
fice". I'he eft'ect of these 'sacrifice-., i-, ro CTenerati^ a 
feelmii; of optimi'«,m. As',ured that tiie\' will >ucceiMl 
m all they undertake, the nati\’e-> >tri\ e their 
utnio'-t, aial not infriM jUt'Utlx' do in fact '-ucceed, in 
spite of thfur ^'ery marlequate apphaiu-es and limitKl 
scient iti(' knou'!(‘< Igt*. 

The (‘onctqjt of spiritual jiowei also reinfoices the 
moral code, for ('ertain actions, notably failun* to 
cair\' out obligations to n'latives, an* suppost*d to 
result in the witlidrawal of the favoui of the ances- 
tors. As a result the wronLrdo(*r lu-eoines ill. an<l 
may die. 

M<iL!ic <uid tills spiritual power ai'(‘ ne\'ei (‘onfused. 
-MaLoc !- concei\ ed as a fiuman foive b\' means of 
\\hi(‘h m<m (am coei'ce the -pirits into exerting their 
su{)^*rnatuial power. 

iThi- ( ommunicar ion . log(*t}i<*i with additiomil 
materia] on the same subject, will be published undei 
the nth* ' Mana ' in ('< i an i<i, \ ol. \ i, | 


Nyakyusa Law : A theoretical introduction to the 
study of Law In East Africa, Snnnnanf of 
jlQ a conitnun it^ation pr*\scn(Kl 67 Mr. ( 0 ( 1 fr( a 
n ifsijn. 25 Ff'hruary , JlThi. 

do people g('nerally follow, in their own 
actions, till same customs as their friends and neigh- 
))ours Because, first K . tht ri* is among tin* mi'mbers 
of any social groiq) a c(‘rtain agU'ement, (jr cijinmu- 
nity of purpose: and, secondly, because* of the* 
ot>(a-ation of samaions. Sanctions are of wirious 
kinds: legal action is one of them. Sanctions are 


not iH'Cessarily const*r\'ativt' forces. Th(\v sanction 
the recurrence of iiuinan actions in a customary 
foim, but the customary ])<ittern of action which is 
sanctioned may itself be changed, either by common 
agreeanent. or under tlu* (*ompulsion of nf*w condi- 
tions. 

Legal action may b(' defined as any customary 
ac'tioii on the part of souk^ nn'mbi'r or m<*mbers 
of a social group, om* or mon* of wdumr an* not 
dir(*ctly and p(*rsonfdI\' (‘onciu'ned in th<‘ issm*. to 
keep in (*xistence a ])artern of social c( 3 nformity, 
to eiisun* th»* lecuirt'uct* of human actions m the 
ciistomarA' form which obtains in that particular 
gioiip. Legal <i(‘tion Is Itself institutional, that is 
to say. it recurs regiilarlx' and it in\ olves a joint 
action of two 01 m<ue nn'inbi'is of society: it is h*gal 
in Its deliiierate pLirjiose. wliicii is tile pre-^'rvettion 
of soi'ial iirder, and m its foim, it alwa>'s includ(*s 
tile action (_>f soini* ]>erson not directly concerneii 
in th<* issue. The particular ruli‘s of action which 
<ue effect I vel\- sanctioned in this way an* law's. 
Hut It gal ac'tion is n<>r alwa\'s t*ff<'ctiv(*. 

Among tile Nyak\usa social ('oidbrimty in action 
is recurrently attacked, -ometim(*s by actii^iis wliich 
b]*e<ik it, sumetime.s })\' sitmitioiis which thr(*at(‘U it : 
and many of thest* action- and situations stimiilatt* 
l(‘grd action. 'The offi(*<*rs of thi* law,' tliat i- the 
per/ple outside the is-ut* wIkj join in th(* action, 
arc* not }>\' aii\' mi'an- all of them posM*sM*d of an\' 
general political authority'. Thosi* wdio an* first 
,ipp(‘aled to are fiiiuds. nt'iglibours and n*latives 
ani.l their action is often a sufficient guarantee of 
the law'. Hut, if it is not. t}i(*n tin* ]ioliti(*a! autho- 
ritit^'s are a}) peak. d to as well. 

I^i^gal action can be distinguish(*d from the i-eligious 
sanctions of morality, fiom the eciJiiomic sanc'tiixus 
of (*ommon policy, and from tla* forct* w'hich resales 
m th(‘ jiraist* and blame of a man's tV*llow's. Ihit to 
flistinguish th(*se different sanctions is not to sa\' 
tliat th(*y do not in fart normall\' operatt* togethei . 

The specific force of legal acticrn rvsides in two 
Things : first]\' in the authont\' of thosi* who act, 
and. secondly, in a general agreement with tlieir 
action in each [lartieulai' <-ase. It is aNo necessary 
that thf* operation of the oth(*i sanctajiis of order 
should not conflict with rlu* action wliii'Ii is tak('n. 
As a mattt*r of fa<*t tho-e wlio take l(*gal action often 
d<'libt‘iat(*ly invoke* tlu'sc oth»*! sanctions ui oidi*i 
to increase tlu* ft>ree of their own action. 

Human Biology. Observations and Results from 
TQ a European Tour in the Interests of Standard- 
JO ization. A i'onun a n teat atn ju'esenteel by d/' S*5 
M, L. TUflC',h y, () Fehriatry. tnlJ he jirlnteM later. 


PROCEEDINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


THE BRITISH SPELEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

__ This Association was recently form(*d 
Py under the Presidency of Sir Arthur Keith, 
F.R.S., witli the* ohj(*cts of i-o-ordmating tlie 
rt'siilts of ca\ (* excawitioiis and i xploratioiis m this 

[ 


country, and of acting as a C(*ntral bureau from 
which mhirmation pertaining to all aspects of 
^'p(*leoIog^’ might be distributi'd and through whicli 
those* ]nten*sti d m ca\'e woi’k might becoim* 
ace juaintee 1 w’ltli i)the‘i's of similar or kindred interx*sts. 
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At the pre.seiit time the Association preparing 
for publication a bibliography of paptuN on Briti-^h 
Speleology and a catalogue of all prehistoric artefacts 
which have been t'xcavatcd from the cavt‘'^ of this 
country and which aiv now scattered thioughout 
various public and piivate nm^eunis. Steps are 
also being taken to oiganize a sui\'t\v of the more 
important underground riwrs anil streams with a 
view to as'>istjng the Inland 'VVatta- Sur\'(‘y Commit- 
tee of the Miiibtry of Health. An investigation 
into the rtdati\'e ad\<mtagt‘s of giaxitational and 
electrical geophysical methods for det(^cting caves 
is also being unde!t<ik< n. 

These cind other c)bje(‘tive'- are to be carried out 
by the wirious a->so(‘iated '^oeietirs. clubs, mustaims, 
Jibraric'^, etc., ami by the indi\'idual members of 
the Association 

One of the mo-t important fuiuaioiis of the 
Association is the organization, each Avar, of a 
Speleological ( 'onterenc(‘. Through the kind hos- 
pitality of rhf‘ Max'or and (hrporation. the Confer- 
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eiice to be held this year at Buxton from Fralay, 
24 July. TO Monday, 27 July, inclusive. The Cbn- 
ferenct‘. attendance at which is fun* to membins of 
the Association, will also be open on payment of 
five shillings to all persons inten^stiMl in Speleoh-gy. 

Societies, clubs, museums, libraries and similar 
Ixxhe-^ on ])a\meiit of oiu' guinea liei'oim* a>>ociatt‘d 
institutions and may appoint two representatives 
who will enjoy all the pri\'ileg(‘s of oiilinary meinbei - 
ship. On payment of half a guinea per annum or 
li\'e guineas any ])(‘rsoii ma\' })t‘(‘ome an Ordinaiy 
Mt^mber or a Lift^ Member resp(‘Ctiveh'. 

Furtlier ])aiticulars of the Association and of 
The> J^uxton Conference may be obtaim d from the 
Honoiarv Secretary and Treasunn*. Mr. C. H. Hill, 
The Mu'Liiin. Buxton. Mr. K. Simpson, of Au'-twiek, 
I'in Lancaster, i-- tlu' Hom raiv Recorder of the 
A'"'< jciatKui, ami to Inm shouf.l be foiwardtsl all 
technical n.atters j)eitaining to ihe ex])]oration and 
♦ 'xca\<Uioii of ca\'t*s. S. PAIAIFH. 

( Inii rrnmi of 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Temistocle Zammit, C.M.G., D.Litt., 1864 — 
2 November, 1935. 


Born and (m located in Malta as a phy-icum, 
hi Zamimt made his mark early in the mvt'sti- 
gation of malaria, dLcovt*rmg the parasite 
whi(‘h communieatt's ' Malta ft'\ t‘r ' in tlu^ blood of 
the nativt' giuits, iMeanwhile, m 19bo he had 
beconio })rofe'---or of clumiistry in th(‘ univmsity, 
and rose to b(' its Rt'Ctor from 19211 to 192(), and 
member of the (\auu*il of (Jo\'ernmcnt ami Kxi'eii- 
tive Council of Malta. 

Jhit Zainmit \\as e\'cn btgt('r kmtwn as the elm f 
explorer of the prehistoric momiinnit'' of tht* 


Maltese IslamL. Tn 1903 h(‘ suecctnled Dr. (’iiruana. 
an antiijuaiy of an older school, as Curator of the 
\ alletta iMu'-eum, and completelx' transfornit d botli 
Its collections and our know f'dge of tln' n markable 
eaily fortunt^s of the islands. Bis o'wn excavation-- 
\vt‘re admliably conduet( d, anil fully ])ubii-hed in twt) 
\oluines. the I^lcuol anr} tts; Histonf (192(.)), 

and Tin TnnpUs of 7\(/\rie)i (1930). His 

great local knowledge and boundless enthusiasm 
w»a‘{‘ luistinti'dly at th(‘ dispo-al of colUaigues in 
many lamb, and his genial jiersoualiTy will be 
gieatK" nn--ed b\' xisitois to hi-- boloved IMu-iuim. 


REVIEWS 


ARCH/EOLOGY 


Palaeolithic Man and the Nile Valley in Nubia and 
nn Egypt. H>f K. S. Sandfonl u/e/ M\ J. 

Q/ Arkdl [I ' niru'.^U ;! of ( hh'dtfo (hootal lusti- 
inU' ( 'attibytihj^ I ' tit rers^f d 

J!)33. Pnre 2S.v. OJ. 

The title of this liook is <i little inisk-ading, for 
it IS mainly a geologieal study of the late teitiaiy 
and the qiiateinaiy deiiosit^ of the region dealt 
With, and de<d-'i mit <U all with Pakeolitlue oKirt. 
although, of course, it <loes dt*al wuth his stone agi^ 
cidlin't'h. 

As an account of the geological in\e-tigations 
carried out b\' the authois and of th<* deductions 
which thex' make fiom their disco\ eries this w'ork 
IS excellent. TIk' descriptions are lucid and wa-Il 
illiLstrated, but I cannot but doubt if many 
geologists Will agrtH* to acct^pt the interpolations 
xvhich the authors sometimes draw' from th<.' facts 
observed and recorded. That, howa*\t‘r, is not a 
matter for discussion htTe. It w'ould reijuire too 
much space. 


One vei \’ ub\ Kills shui t( oming from thr point of 
view*, botli of the geologist and of tlu^ ]a*ebistorian. 
Is that we iire not giviai any kimi of d<‘tinitiou of 
whar i- regaided as the bixiding line btdween 
IMioceiie and Pk i-tocem*. although 1)\' infi'ieiict' w<‘ 
are led to coii(bu<le that the di-coveiy of stone 
implt niciit- of ( helltam t\pe m a deposit wouiil lead 
to a ('la^-ification of that <le]) 0 '-it as Pieistocem*. 

Ihe U'-e of tlK‘ teiiUs Lower Paheohtllic 
(^liellean uf/t, etc.. Is unfortunate. It is. nideod. 

suipiisiug to find geologist^^ suggt'sting ihiit a 
paiticular eiilture tyjie iU‘Cessarily implies a pai- 
ticular age. 

llie lUOft. terrace is de^ciibcd as of ‘Lower 
Pa]<nolithi<' age, and we ai‘e told that its culture 
!■- e-seiitially (.hellean, Fuither, that none of the 
older and higher tenaces than thi-- oiu* contain any 
stone implement^, and that thty ana therefore. 
pre-Pakcolithic in age, and Plio-Pfeistoceiie m date. 

Actually, if oiio may judge from the illustrations, 
till* unrolled im]i]ements of the KMLfoot tmiace 


[ -31 ] 
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^tron<^lv’ tliut tlio cultiii'o of inuu wtis by after ail. not far ri'inovetl from the Rift 


then a lonp: way removed from it*' earlie'^t infancy, 
and OJK' cannot lii^lp wondta ing win ‘tin 'r the failure 
to tind stone implements in terrace-; older and 
lugh(‘r than the lOO-foot ttu'iaee may not lia\t‘ be(*n 
due to failun* to recognize early form*' rather than to 
the abMUice of '<ueli forms. Wt* aie told that the 
})eriod covered by the term ‘ PllO-Pie!'^tocene .''tage 
!■' Jnttfjer than the wliole of tin* Pl(‘i''toet*ne. The 
reviewer cannot help feeling that mor't of what i*' 
tlm.s de<crjbe<l Plio-PIm';tocenf* i-^ wliat other 
worker-> would ha\e called Lower Pleistoc'cin*, and 
he will be much surprised if it i< not found ex entually 
to contain (^arly human culture', uiehnling Prt'- 
( 'hellean and the tir*'t stage.^ of the Chellean. 

The author*' ha\e sonu* \a*i'y mtert'''ting fact-^ 
which will ht‘lp to aild to our knowl(*dge ot the 
general African jiroblein of the Pluv ial pf'riod-'. 

They point out that the whole period during 
v\hi(*h tin* lUO-fooT and oO-foot terrae; " \\ti-<* formed 
and whieli contain re*'peetively Chellean and 
Acheu!t*au cultun". wa**; wet »)!■ ]fluvial, and on 
]»ag(* 31 they diow that after that, tile ’ rainfall wa*? 

* greatly lediu'ed.’ Thi'^ i-^, of couiNt*. (*Nactly 
what we know* happein*d in Ivem'a and (*l''ewhere in 
Africa. \\ e might even go furtlier and -'Uggest that 
w'iiat they call the Idio-Plej^tociaie terrace^, together 
with tin* lOO-foot and od-foot teiTact*'>, correspond 
To the period in Ka*'t Africa uj) t(» the f*nd of the 
Kamasian Pluv ial . 

\\\‘ are aCo t<.tld that tin* Xile at lii‘*'t (*-''>t*ntially 
and primarily gained its water supply from the 
lit'd Sea Hil!>, tind on page* 3o that ' tin* AIoU'.tt*rian 
' period marked the birth of the modern Xile.' 
3111*.; again i*' jU';t what we would expt*('t from the 
Last African evi<lence, for it was after the Kama-'ian 
Plu\ lal that (‘arth movements opened up tin* pi\"'(*nt 
-ouice of the Nile at Jinja. 

Anoth(*r mte'i-e^ting fact i-* that, althouglr there 
I*' evidence of ' drying up locally the water supply 
of the Nile it*mam(*d n*markably active* at the* time 
of the elej^e* of the* Kama'-ian pluvial. Tins was 
eloubtless dm* te) the* fact that the leie-al dt*siecation 
was eumpe*n''ateel fur by the great iin'ivase lu the 
Xiie wateidie*d due to the faulting further south. 
Tin* authors do not like* to admit anv fre'^h pluvial 
]nndod after the time of the diymg up which 
follow'ed tin* ,“)l)-t‘oot tt*rrace with it*' Acln‘ule‘an 
culture stage. That there icas another ]>luvial 
pe*riod se(*m.'', }iowt‘V(*r, to be* ct'rtam Jraat thch' 
awn ci'khncp. How e‘Ke can the follenving facts be 
e‘xplaiin‘d ? 

(1) There are river gravels at 08-73 feet containing 
roll(‘d iMoust(*rian and Middle Se*bilian tools (/.c., 
a later gravel at a much higher le*\'el than the 
aO-foot t(*rrac<‘); (2) that silts with late Upper 
Laheoiithic tool> occur to all leveL up to and 
including the 100-foot tt*iTaco. 

On page 57 tin* authors dismis*.. an i*xj)ianation of 
ce^rtain phenomena which was put forward b\' 
Dr. Ball on tin* ginund that it is * an unparalleled 
late date (quaternary) for faulting.' Faulting in 
post 50-foot te'rraet* time's is not unparalleled, and 
IS exactly wiiat one would expect in an area which 
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Vallev' area. 

Tin* chapte*r on Human Indu>trie*s conta'ns many 
interesting statements not the least of which is the 
re'cording of the* pri'seiice* of a ' ('iactonian culture 
stage in Fgypt : and the authors are to be con- 
gratulate *<1 on the'ir insiste'nce* upon illustrating 
specimens at exact size. Such terms as ‘ Sebilian 
’age*,' and "till w'orse ’ Seoanthropic type* ‘ when re- 
ferring to a tool, make one shudder, and show what 
happems w'hrn a g(*ologi<t untlei takes the work of a 
jnvhistejrian. The* eliscussion upon the* Se'bihan 
culture and its stages is very um*onvineing and 
many of the* (e])je‘cts illustrate'd iis Im pletnenls in 
Plate *s XL, XLI and XLTI to .shenv the- evolution 
e)f this culture* are* (juelgmg from the* illustrations 
wiiieh are bael) not imple*me*nt^ at all, but merely 

wastr f!ak(*s. 

Fmallv', one* may ])oint emt that niue*h that has 
be*e*n (it >scri))rd <is Me)iiste‘rian would have* be*e*u 
better called Le*va}loisian. If re‘dd carefully and 
critically, thi-. volume* contains a gre*at deal of v(*ry 
v al liable infoimatiem, but it is emphatically not a 
liook to giv'e* to stude*nts as a te*xt book of the* culture* 
sequence of the area. L. 8. 13. LEAKEY. 

The Rock-Engravings of Griqualand West and 
Bechuanaland, South Africa. B>j Ji. IIVL 
nj| h}nn. 1J< /ijhton Bril and Co, Ltd,^ C(unhridfp‘, 
and Mc(_i renor ^Innonal d^lusenin, JBt tnhcriet/ , 
1933, j'f? — 77 plates 70. Price 25s. }ief. 

This velum* is the outoeim.* of twviity-four years 
field-w'ork. The sev^enty beautifully produced plate.s 
include* views of a fe'W' sites and e)f' a few cliarae-teristic 
landscapes; the great majority, he3vv>-ver, are plioto- 
grayihs of the erigravungs and enable iw tf> realize how' 
tliese vary in subject, style, and quality. 

The writer dividt'S the engravings inte3 four m-ain 
(‘lasse's. Class I includes the ' classical ' engravings. 
These are generally the oldest tind include representa- 
tions of hum ui beings, animals, plants, ste*llar objects, 
and geometrical patterns, which may occur singly or 
grouped into compejsitions. They are found on scattered 
blocks or on outcrops of rock, generally in pla«*es that 
have a wdde outlook and that are not far from w^ater. 
Class II con-^ists of engravdngs that are imitations of, or 
appear to hav e been suggested by, tiiose of Class I. In 
Class III are placed mainly representations of animal 
and human spoors. Class IV e. onsists of recent s(-ribblings 
made by Europeans and nativ'es. 

Miss Wilman describes the vaiieius technnpies, and 
points to the gi*eat variety in the quality of the engrav- 
ings, which niAy be due to (hHe*reiue*s of' individual 
ability : it does not necessarily lolluw that the crudest 
are the olelest. The styles merge into one another, 
and the work appears to have bet*ii earned on con- 
tinuously, more or less to the present day. 

A folding may) at the eml shows the distrihution of all 
the sites where engravings are known, e*xcey>t those in 
Rhodesia. They are eone.'entrateel mainly in Criqualand 
West anil in the western yiarts of the Orange Free State, 
especially in the basins of the Vaal and Riet rivers, but 
there is an imyjortant outlier in Damaralaud. 

The age ot the engravings cannot be definitely estab- 
lished. Miss Wilman is right m re>garding the ilegree to 
w'hich the rocks are weathered as a very uncertain guide. 
Over fifty kinds of animals are rejiresented, and some of 
thf'se*, like the quagga and white rhinoceros, no longer 
oi'cur in the Kalahari ; but there are no engravings of 
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mastodons or (>f the larj^e equine animals wliose teeth 
are fountl fossil in the older Vaal graveK ; nor there mi 
engraving of Bnbalus Baini. On the other hand, there 
are practically no representations (jf iloinesticat(‘d 
animals ; an engraving of a ' Cape * sheep is p<ior and 
probably of late <l<ite. Miss Wilman is incdiued to asmbe 
the ‘ classical ' engravings to a tune before the 
Hottentots arrived in the country, and to think that an 
age of about six huii<lre<l years, as sugye.'sted by Holuh, 
may be a reasonable one. There are some eunous 
omissions from the list of animals; there aii^ no eaigrav- 
ings of such antelopes us the klipspriimer an<l steeiibok, 
which still live in the retrion. 

The human figui<'r> ot the engravings, are like those of 
the paintings, and appear to represent Bushmen. It 
would seem that tlioie may have hc^eii two tiroups ot 
Bushmen, the one practicing mainly eiii^raving, and the 
other mainly ])aintinLU Tht‘ motivt^ foi the engraviiiLts 
IS imcertam. Idle authoi dues not think many of them 
ean b(‘ texplained by c\mpathetic magir. She admlt^ the 
])os?.il)iIity of art ior tirt > sake, and ^he MigUk'Stc th.it 
some of the decigns may have been intended to give 
inforiUtif ion, to delimit hunting ^roinais or to indicatt.' 
the position of water, though, ot coiiise, we camuu tell 
what mt'.csaire, it any, most of the engravings were 
iul ended to (‘onve\ . 

iMi>s Wilman di'serves the tlianks of anthropologists 
for a very biMutiiul bo<»k ami for conctmtrating into sii< li 
a small space the ri suite of many \ears ot careful work. 
For sill'll a hook the pru e is veiv low. 

B. r. SAYCK. 

Das urzeitliche Bergbaugebiet von Muhibach- 
H- Bischofshofen (Materialien zur Urgeschichte 
Osterreichs, Heft 6). /f/ A. Z^rltnf‘k( <ni*l 

K. 1*1 h . V>t)}na . d ut/// 

Ot ^flOrhdft , 

The pri'histoiic vorkmgs lu the Salzherg pro\ im-i^ 
are probably the bt\st known pre-Komau (upper m^u^s 
in tile world. The\ may well ha\e lietai tlie Uio-^T 
important mines m Furope about iooo u.< ., if the 
present authoi s (‘.-innmte of their output at iMi.OUO metric 
ton.s be ('orrei't. Foriiu'i* de.M'riptioiih ot the workings 
have ( om(‘ from the })enc of professional an-lmMilogists ; 
that under rt‘\ lew is wnttim l>y mining (‘iigmeia-s in the 
employ ot the Ylittm-herg Copper Ylinmg I'o. Xot only 
ha\e tliesi‘, b\' their (^x]KM‘t piai-tieal knowledge, heeii 
able to correct many ot th(‘ i<ieas curn'iit riiaung pre- 
historians as to the tecliuical }U’oc(‘ss<’S tunployed by tlu‘ 
ancient inuu'rs; they havt' also gathen‘d togetlua’ and 
editt'd the original descriptions of the okl workings from 
tile C’ompuny s rt'cords, idmititied and t'X(‘a\'«it(Ml several 
preliistoru' smelting siti's and sup}>lemeiited their 
expiu'ientes by (juofations from ohsi un^ teelum al 
periodicals that describe jirmutive processes of initung 
and smelting. By adding a lengthy glossary, fully 
explaining the teehiiK'al terms (‘mpIo\ed, tlu\v have' 
made the present volume a veritable text -book on 
ancient copper-mining and a monumental tribute to 
Prof. K. Wuch to whom it is dedicated as a Ft^tsrhrijt. 

Space forbids an attempt to recapitulate the new' 
information here collected and ku idly iireseiitmL Tiit' 
early mincers proceeded by cuts and galleries rather than 
shafts. As a (uit advanced, a gallery on its floor would 
be timbered over and the refuse heaped on tiie roof to 
provide a basis for the fires by whirh the rock roof 
was spilt, to facilitate draught and to muumize tlie 
dangers of a collapse. All the mineral won must have 
been brought to the surface; the breaking u]) and 
selection of the ore must have taken place at the mouth 
of the mine, not at the working face. The ancient 
metallurgists could handle unoxi(iized ores — sulphn.ieb ; 
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Zschocke and Preusi heu ha\e found and desr-nbe here 
th(‘ ovens in whuii >ucii ur(‘ was roasted prior to 
reduction as well as the smelting furnaces wherein raw* 
copper was pioduced. The authors add logically 
argued and w'ell-documented speculations as to the 
number of men emjiloyed in the exploitation of the 
IMitterberg Mam Lode — 180 souls — tlie duration of the 
operations there — 200 to 300 years — and the con- 
sumption of timber-- 10 aen's of forest annually for 
milling alone, quite apart fruni the retiiurements of the 
smelters. They argue that servile bibour w'a>. most 
probably emplo\ed and that opm'at loiis w(*re only 
suspended because the accessible ores had all been 
us(‘d u]) 

In an appendix Pittioiii disru'-^es the arclnvologu rd 
data tt>r dottaaniniug tlie b(‘giuning and (*nd of operations 
all over the field; mining may have begun in tln^ Kai!\ 
Bronzt^ Age, judging liy finds from ( Jotschenberg, some 
2V miles oast of tho Mam Lodtx but tlu‘ nOns from an 
at tual miiKu’ s house (jii the Fmoklberg, still farther east, 
bolong to tlu* W(‘,st Alpnu' iirntiold culture of ttie Lato 
Jh'onze Age, and come down w'ell into the Hallstatt 
])('! iod In another a]ipendix Fir has shows by pollen - 
analy.sis that a refn<e dump from workings tni th* 
Mam Lode belongs to the Suh-boreal phase, and. m- 
( idontally. tliat tlu' change o\ (*r to a Suli-atlantic i-eginn' 
was <i gradual, not a catastrophic, deterioration. 

The liook W'ltli these and otlier aj'ipondices. and many 
maps, diagrams and photographs is a first -(.lass con- 
trihution to our knuwkslge of the metallurgy and 
(‘coiioinK's of pn'historic Furopt*. It is of such geiici al 
interest that an Kiiglish translation would be emiiiemiv 
dk'sirablc. ■ V. CiORBOX LHILDF. 


European Civilization: Vol. 11. Rome and Christen- 
dom. VoL III, The Middle Ages. h<j 

QQ Edirri/fJ Elfft. Oj'fo/’tJ L/oCf/wp/ P/-c.s>. lil3o. 

\ <j!. If . rni — b!Hi /'p.. 
la-''. VoL III : 888 pp., lo inap^. ISs. 

^ ()l. II, sufi-t it](“d * Home and Christendom,' give-, 
first a survey of Italy and Rome to thi' imd ot the icpuh- 
hc. Origiii'^ are here sketched m a little over 30 pages. 
With only tilt' hnt'test note on the pi'riod bi'tore tlu' 
Villaiiovans, but what appears a tair summary of tlu* 
lion .Ygo st'cpit'Ut c's l('<mmg towiiids acceptaiu'c of 
tiadition. The jiri'historic era iii the WY'st is re\iewt'd 
with eharacTmi'^tic sweep and vigoui by Dr. R. E. M. 
Wlu'tler 111 lib })agt's gat ht'veil. oii tlie wlioU'. around tht' 
discussion ot the Ceitic-speaking peo]iles, their origin-- 
and spicad. Tlu' mt'galitiiK* ttimbs tg’ many typi's art' 
for liini places (jf collective or communal burial, that 
notion and a certain skill m moving largt' stonos are tln' 
geiu'ial features ot uK'galiths: in otlier lespt'rts then' arc 
many and diverse legional developinenT.s that do, indeed, 
give grounds for argumt'nts (.oiut'rmng iiitt'n-ourst' 
hetwv'eii certain areas, but give no groimd lor the idea 
t)f a race of uu'gahlli-buildt'rs inqxtsmg a new* (-iilt far 
and wide. Tins sensible attitude is only partly helped 
1 >y the analogy of the regional types of Christian Churches 
ill areas of diverse secular (ulture. The esparto grass 
theory of the origin of the beaker pot is favoured, with 
S[)am s interior, a((*onlmgly, as the original home; this 
is tht' usual view*, but is surely open to mueh question. 
In tU'ahng w ith the last inillenium li.e. more might liave 
been made of the mtiuences of climatic change. Dr. 
Wheeler's notes on the pre-Roman hirtress towns of the 
West IS naturally of special interest. Th«' views giM'ii 
as to Celtic speech and its spread are mainly in agreement 
With those of Kraft and of Hubert. There is doubt 
about pre-Roman movements following the Danube,, 
especially vm the Iron Oates. The study of the Roman 
Empire valuably subordinates the chronicling of events 
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to tho attempt to survey (-oiulitiuns ami thru r\'ulution. 
This IS followed by an interest mg ivview' of the ri^e ot 
Christianity to power. The volume includes l.”> maps. 

\ ol. IIJ IS sn})-titled ’The Middle Age-^.' It 'surveys, 
the development of Medieval Europe, the Middle 
Agt"^ and Ancient and Medkeval Pliilo-^i >phy. The 
chronicler thiu h in e\'i<lence in these c out n hut ions. 


and one wislies again and again tliat the attempt had 
ratlier lieen made to give us what would have been much 
fresher, namely, an up-to-date version of, say, Guizot's 
Histone (le la cn'ilization en Europe, The section of 
Plulosophy by Prof. Taylor is of great interest to the 
layman, but it would be imjios^iblt' to attempt a review 
m a few lines. H. J. F. 


AFRICA. 


The Yao Tribe : their Culture and Education. i?v 
HP Benua IBrlctl. Arts and Crafts in the Training of 
gp Bemba Youth. (in-ffith Q}i}rk. oj 

London Tasf>tut( of Education Stndit''^ and E(- po/t^ - 
A'o. 4. Ojj'ord ('niceisttu Bni>s\ 19!hr). B/k'e i’a. 

Thi.s report is another welcome proot that mi^slt>uaries 
ill Africa are beginning to turn their attiiition to native 
education in the widest sen.se, that i.s to ^ay, to the study 
of the medial n.sm liy which not only knou ledge and skills 
az-e handed on from generation to generation, Imt also 
tribal trailitiou and moral eodes. Father Heekel give^ 
a short summary <>1 \ ao ( iiltiirc*, dealing, in tlie lollo’wmg 
order, with technology, cultivation, food suppl\'. natiA'e 
mc<li<‘iiio, tables, religion, infant « are. k^gal r ode>. 
maniage and iiiitiaticm. He gives ll'^ sonic iiitei’f\stiiig 
new information, particulai ly on the subject of initiation 
amojig the Yao, but n is diltieult in so shoi t a ^jiace to 
give a eompo.site picture of tribal life without a more 
^ystcinatie arrangement ot the material than Fathei 
Heekel has given ua. His final ^>ection ileals with 
education and is written fi*om an iiitciesting point ot 
\ lew . Hut tlic' author, wdiilc' making a x aluable attempt 
to see the function of various seemingly meaningless 
native t'ustoms, seems t<i nu' to rationahzi^ many native 
practices to aii unwarrantable extent. Siich .sentences 
as open-air lite, physii al exeriose.-^ ju dancing, in 
■ games. Ill w-alks. and the like play, work, bathing, 
.swirmning (if there i.s opportunity), (‘leanliness. 
sanitary dress, wholesome food, occasional iiygieiiic 
in.st ructions and medical assistance and the likc\ keep 
the duldri'ii in good health," implies a theoretical 
basis behind education which it would be hard to 
recognize in actual fact. But Father Heekel has made 
a contribution on useful and suggestive imes, and we 
hope that he will follow^ this report wnth a detailed 
account of the educational agencies to which tlie Yao 
child IS subject at different periods of it> life — a field on 
whicli w'e urgently need information, 

Mr. Quick provides a useful accomit of the traiimig ot 
Bemba youth in arts and crafts, his description of house- 
building, and the attention he gives to native theory as 
well as practice being particularly interesting. From 
my own knowledge of the customs of the same tribe, J 
should be inclined to say that the author gives an 
impression of too systematic a scheme of educatirni in hi> 
description of well-marked stages of proticienev recog- 
nized by the Babemba, Le,, the Bafundi. the Balinga 
and the Batuiika (experts, those ordinarily proficient 
and dullards). He also describes the formal education 
given by parents to their children, but it would be inter- 
esting if he could supplement this wdth detail.s on the all- 
important influence of the older groups of children on 
the yimnger. ^ But there are valuable ideas in both Mr. 
(^uick s and Father Hei'kel’.s contributions whirh should 
})e the beginning of a senes of similar stmhcs iov whicli 
anthropologists will be \'ery deeply indebted to African 
educationalists. ' \ f H 

Man of Africa. By Samuel Y. Stara, r,anshued hq 
||. T, i ulhn Youmj, Foreword Bi<)j<r-.^o, .Julian 
p/ HuAey, London: JReliyiou.s 'j^aet Snclcfu iq-U 
Brice Ss. 6d. 

Ill 1033 this story was awarded the prize inr Bio- 


gi’aphy, offered by the International Institute for 
African Languages and Cultures. Its author is a 
Christian teacher in Yyasaland, and it has been trans- 
lated from Its origrinal Xyanja by the Rev. T. Cullen 
\ oiing. It is the simple story of many a modern African's 
life. The baekgi’ound is the tribal life of a matrilocal 
.society, littk‘ disturbed by outside mtlueiice, and then 
the wider and more eventful scene of the Rhode.sian 
labour market. Its liero, Xthondo, passes through a 
pha.se of rebellion against the (‘ontz’ol of his mother and 
maternal uncle: then lured by adventure he leaves for 
the \'ague, unknown Halele (Buluwayo or Salisbury). 
lU-Iuck, crime and sickness dog him : lie experiences a 
new world, of Europeans, hospitals, prisons, and sukulus. 
His con\'er.sion fallows upon his return to his own village, 
and lie settl(*s down to tho hh' of chief in hi-j uncle's stead. 

An Afriiau outlook is clear on exery page. The 
selection of incident is always governed by the story’s 
natural development, yet for the i’lnglish reader it 
always has a turn that i.s original aritl unexpected. Its 
( haractei'.s are marked by the iiicon.seijuent logit*, readv 
generosity, exery-day courtesy, and genial unauthori- 
tarian treatment of the young by the olil, xxdiich is the 
note of African life. The English trail dation, perhaps 
deliberately, adds to this attractixe atmospht*re by a 
hint of aw'kxvardne.ss which invests th<- eharact(*is \vitli 
a kind of .solemn quaintness, at once .'-enous and in- 
genuous. 

The appeal of the hook lies ai its slow', i-umulatix'e 
movement, but one tjuotation gixes an idea of its stvle, 
and ilraw's in a few* laH*s an unforgettable picture of a 
bush -school and of the Africans' sweet-tempered accept- 
ance of incomprehensible rudiments :~ 

" Finally, he took a large sheet of paper, displayed it, 
and began to teach. He sakl, * We call this A.' So 
exerybocly said, ‘ Me call this A,’ At this the teacher 
said, ' You are gettmg all mixed up: don't think that 
I said, We tall this A ’ for you. You must not 
repeat *■ We call this A” : but xvhen I say, '* A." then 
you must say “ A,'' Hu you understand ‘ Yes, 
we’ll do it that w'ay,’ they agi'eiMh And so thev began 
to get hold of A.E.I.O.V. ” " G. W. 


Les Races de TAfrique. J^ar C. O. Sdaynan, 
Hq Paris, 193.J. 8i’o. 224 pp, dlust/atnl. 

pg Tins IS a French translation of Hr. 8eiigman's 
"w ell-knowm Races of Africa, wnth an introduc- 
tion by Hr. Georges Montandon, somi‘ weiJ-ciio.sen 
photographs of racial tj^es, an enlarged bibliogi’aphy, 
and a few* minor corrections. Its appearance is well- 
deserved testimony to the scientific x’alue and popular 
appeal of the original, which, as Hr. Montandon does 
w'ell to insist, covers much more than the physical races 
which are the exponents of the cultures of Africa. 


The Folklore of Morocco. By F.nnro,.si Leyey. 
HU London . Geoiye Allen d* Cnwin, ima. 8ro 
09 pp„ ilhmtrnted. Pra't Vln. M. 

It appears that the Moors iuixe all the 
superstitions of the Arabs, and a good many more 
lesii e.'5 , it would in fact be difficult to firul any people 
more (.ompletely ridden by superstition than the 
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Mosjleins and Jews of ^loroceo. as the\' appear in 
Dr. Legey's pages. 

The superstitions connected with rain are particularly 
interesting. When rain is needed a kind of hockey is 
played, and the rain is then expected to come as cpuckly 
as the ball rolls along (p. .">3). A drought is often a 
result of the Sultan's sin>. Should he persist in them, 
he exposes himself to death within the year (p. o4|. 
A bride on her wedding-day is possessed of great ptiwer. 
If she can be induced to soak her veil with her tears, it 
will ensure a plentiful rainfall for the year. Cfrain 
which ha.s been placed on her lap i& mixe<l with the 
I'ombings of her hair and sown to ensure abundant 
( rops (pp, Jo, 1U5). A corn merchant who is over- 
stocked can cause a drought by ploughing a furrow m a 
cemetery, with a minatun^ plough drawn by a cat and 
dog, and sowing salt {p. oS). 

Incubation at the tombs of saints is common (p. 220), 


the shoulder-blade of a sheep is used for divination 
(p. lUl), and at Marakesh there is an annual scapegoat, 
or rather scape-camel (p. 263). 

Th(‘ book is full of interest ; it is simply and clearly 
written and Cjuite free from verbiage. The only criticism 
to be made is that the transliteration from the Arabic is 
un\\'stematic and sometimes incorrect. Tlio translation 
IS adequate. RAGLAX. 

Tramping through Africa, B>i \V. J. 11'. Boorti. 
A. d’ C, Bldi'k, Ltd. lo^. 

/II boolv. Mi‘. K<.H)ine desrnbes his waii<ierings 

in Africa. He has tra\ oiled tea a itrciit inanv year-^ 
and has seen most parts of tlu' Contimait. Tln^se who 
know p[a<‘es visited by the author may he interestetl to 
note his impressions of them, but ethnologets will not 
benefit bv reading his account. 

E. E. EVAXS-PRTTCHART) 


GENERAL. 


Human Ecoiogy. IT. />V Jf.d ,, L>..sv. 

(ieaerdl the Rt. Hon. J. (\ Swots, R.C,, C.H.. 
/I F.R.S. Oj'fotd tdnr. Rnss, PKIJ. jn — 3i2pp. 

IJv. 

The author has procoedt'd fioin Ins t‘X]>erience m ]>lant 
ecology to what 1 m‘ rightly explains is the far moic 
complex matter of human ecology, and his book, aftei 
an intere.stmg mtrodiRtu>n liy Cieneral Smuts, attc^mpts 
to show that all through such studies the Le Play-fledde-- 
trilogy of * place, work, folk’ must he ke}jt m mind if we 
are not to w'an<k*r into hy-patlis of ab.stractiun. Need- 
less to say, this makes generalizations difficult, and there 
are few' emuigh iii this book. Human ei'ology is .'-^till in 
its infancy, anil it may w'cdl be w e shall need a new' scheme 
of authorship adapted to its extreme complexity. The 
reviewer feels that tins book, like more tlian one ot liis 
ow'n, could have been gieatly iTn]iroved bad it been read 
out to colleagues able to suggest hetterments. Rut it 
w'ould be a poor service merely to enumerate points 
needing retreatment, it is better to welcome Principal 
Hew s’ interest and Ins insistence on interweaving en\'iron- 
ment, function and people. For the sake of tliose w'ho 
are too faidle determinists, w e hope lie will revise an early 
chapter so as to show that in almost every region of an\' 
size one may find, in almost identical environments, 
different peoples living m different ways: they have 


sele(‘ted different featuies for urihzation. In a repimr 
could names be corrected'? van Gennep, Schapera, 
Huntington, Stoddard, Dorothv Davison. W. H. R. 
Rivers. ‘ H. J. F. 


Cimmerii, or Eurasians and their Future, 7b/ Coftn- 
Dover. Calcutta. 11)19. Sw. 8fo. 65 pp. Price 

72 1 !^^- i.s. 

After tracing the lils^tonoal and economic stages 
h\' wliicli Eurasians as a distinct element in Indian 
society came into being and took tlieir actual place m 
it. Mr. Dover discusses current misconceptions las he 
thinks them to be) about Eurasian physicpie and 
mentality. He sees no reason why the Eurasians should 
not play a more mdependt^nt and conspicuous part in 
Indian society. For anthropological data he rehes on 
the unfinished iiicjuines of Professor P. C. iMahalanobis, 
and doe,-» not attempt to supplement them. Yet he 
appears to have held scientific posts in India and Malava. 

J. L. M. 


Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 
-q tion to Torres Straits (e/. Max. 1936, 41) the 

/ Q name of Professor Seligman was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of those who tookjiart in the 
Expedition. — Fkl. Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Primitive Law. (f7. Man. 1935, 4S). 

Sir, — 111 Man, 1935. 4S, Profess n* Kaddifte- 

/u Brown aflirms that " Professor Malinowski on 
occa.sions mdulgi's m the amusement ot 
setting up a straw-man for the pleasure of making 
‘‘ fun of it and demoh'^himr it. . . . On thi-^ occasion 
he labels him ‘ Radcliffe-Bnnvn.' ” The occasion 
was an Introduction which I have w ntten to Dr. Hogbm’s 
book c^ii Law and Older tn Pohjmsta, 1 plead guilty to 
erecting a straw-man. and perhaps Professor Radciiffe- 
Brown is right in thinking that " The resemblance to 
the namesake is about as close as that of an efHgy 
burnt on the fifth of November to the original Guy 
Eawkes." I plead guilty, for in the essay 1 described 
Professor Radchffe-Browu as one of the *' best informed 
and theoretically most acute thinkers in social aiithro- 
pology ' ; I speak of his contribution as a brilliant 
article,” and (on page xxxviii) I once more atlirm the 
essential tmity between luy point of view and that of 
Professor RadcUffe-Brown. He, on the other hand, 
sums up my scientific work in the last sentente of his 


letter hy saying ‘ the greatei- part of his statements are 
eoinmonplaees of social science. <jnly madt' t<» appear 
novel and profound by a novel and obsiure use of 
words.” Professor Kaileliffe- Brow n also acf uses me of 
what would not have been \'ery commendable motives : 

■ . . m order that it (my theory of primitive law) 
may be (daimed as a discovery made by him in the 
Trobriand Islands, Professor Malinowski has to 
const riud a straw -man anthropologist who is supposed 
either to deny it or to be ignorant of it. " 

There seems to be no doubt that both Professor 
Katie liffe -Brown and myself construct straw -men or 
’ gu>'N " ; no doubt also we arc both mistaken. 

Emphatically and seriously, however, I cannot plead 
guilty of having ever attacked any of my colleagues 
with regard to his general scientihc character, nor have 
I ever imputed to anyone underhand motives or belittled 
their work. In Crime and Custom (1926) and also in the 
introduction to Dr. Hogbin's book, 1 have criticized 
certain views and approaches to the subject after giving 
each time very full verbatim quotations. 
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Thus, in the Introduction I have, on page xxiii. Primitive Law, after a specific reference to my point of 

extensively quoted some statements by Profe.ssor view, am I after a discussion occupying five column- 

Radcliffe-Brown and criticized them adversely. This rejects the ’truism.’ ” For these reasons we cannot 

is not the place to repeat my criticisnif^ or even to “ regard the test of sanction as satisfactory ” (page 81 1). 

elaborate them. I hope to do this cjmte shortly with '* It is. in fact, impossible, if we have regard to the 

full doeumentation. I shall be able tlu^n. incidentally, test of sanctions only, to draw a strict line between 

to deal with the differences between Prtifessor Kadcliffe- the three categories into which Malinowski divide^ 
Brown and myself. the '^ocial norms as known in Australia (page 80h). 

Here 1 w<Mild like only fpiite briefly to correct some Thus my ’truism' of 1913 was perhaps not such an 

of the points on which Professor Radcliffe-Brown is • elementary truth ’ then, nor could it have been claimed 

mistaken. He says that ” Professor Malinow.-ki ... as a Trobiiand disoo\'ery. 

■* seems to have a contempt for writers in jurisprudence For the present I should like only to insist that the 
” or, at least, for their \ iews on law. ” Since I ne\’er proof of all anthropological theory is in the field-work 

expressed any feelings cjr sentiments. I do not know which it produces. From this point of view 1 still 

how my critic diagno.ses that I have a /’c'c/z n'/ of c-aniiot help thinking that the treatment given to 

[f he were to glaiu'c again at page Ixi of my Introduction, marnage* law in the <Se rurd Ltfe of Saia/fcs (1929). or to 

to which he refers, he would see that I clu nut criticize, the rules of incest in *S>r ma/ Bepreasion (1927). or to 

still less expre.',s any ‘contempt’ for, lawyers or writers land tenure m f'oru/ (dtnhns (193.")). or to tlie law of 

on jurisprudence, I merely as.sess ’ tlic* present state property and coiitrait m Argonauts (1922), or Crinn. 

of juridical theories in the Scienre of Man.’ I speak mn/ ('o'^toni (192H), is not a more repetition of ' commou- 

about th€‘ ncglci t of primitive law hy aiithnipologwts. I ‘ jilaces ' riggt'd up in ‘ obscure ’ terminology. And here 

also criticize specitifally and exclusively the (lerman 1 wjjuIcI like to .suggest that the npprooch throuffh a 

School of the Zeitsi'linft fur \ erql^'x hpndp Rpi-hhn.ssrn- tUiudrfI i usfffuf^onfd aofth/rso'i — v\ hich is the esseni‘e ot 

j^chajt^ the works of which I describe, however, as " most my theory of primitive law — is more irseful than some 

" important compendia of ccmpararivt^ ethnological sm-h statements as that some natives or other have ” a 

s<‘holarship.” ^ly only stricture is that their work ■’ v,oi‘t of comriuiriism, ’ or an " economic life which 

” lacks . . . one thing: that is the fundamental though it ” apjiroaehcs to a sort of communism, is yet 

concept of wlaa'e law or the dynamism of laistom “• l)ased on a notion of priviite pri>perty ” or “ customs 

reside.s m pnmitn e societie.s.” Is this an expre.ssion ' whu li result in an approach to communism.” 

of ■ contempt ' ? On page xxix he might have found. With all this, I wish to rep€*at that in many respect- 

however, an explicit reference to the name of Professor Profes^or Radcliffe-Browii’s method and his theories are 

van Vollenhoven. to the work of the International germane to mine. Only as regards his treatment of 

Institute for the Study of Customary Law, to the Le\ den prmiitiv(‘ law and primitive eiaiuoimcs 1 have ventiireil 

School, with full acknowledgments of their importance, to disagree with him on certain specific points. A purely 

I do not think anv (ain^ful reader of my essay would find teehni< al dismission of these in my opinion would have 

in It any expression of contempt or wholesale criticism for been more profitable than personalities and recrimina- 

writer.s on jurisprudence. Professor Radrliffe- Brown has tions. B. MALIXOWSKI. 

obviously had only a cursory glance at my essay which 

misled him into desfribing me as ’ that sort of guy ’ Fish in Mesopotamian ‘ Flood * Deposits, 

who vvouM he .so foolish as to indulge in wholesale — _ Sir, — During the excavations conducted by the 

’ contempt ’ for other branches of learning. Ij] FieM iVIuseum — Oxford L"ni versify Expedition to 

Another point on whioh Professor Radc liffe- Brown is Kish, Iraq, the floor of a small room was found 

certainly mistaken refers to sanctions. He refers to be covered with a thick deposit of fish bones. This 

somewhat flippantly to my theory of primitive sanctions. room formed part of tlie ‘ Flood stratum ’ attributed to 
He then proceeds to say : “ I should have supposed that tlie beginning of the third millennium before our era. A 
” this elementary truth wa.s well known to all students section of this deposit was excavated for analytical 
" of social science.” And it is here that my critic study. Tlie material consisted of fragments, varying m 

accu.ses me of the minor felony that, la order to claim thiclmess from about ^ to inches, broken out of a 

the principle of defining various usages b\^ sanction as stratum of hardened clay. On one flat surface were 
" a discovery made ... in the Trobriand Islands,” I numerous spines and bones of small fishes. In some of 
distort the views of my colleagues. the clay fragments tlie fish remains were exceedingly 

The best proof that this wa^^ not eUimeil as a Trobriand numerous, forming a compact layer about ] inch tluck. 

discovery or manufactured in the Trobnands, is that I distinguishable from the rest of the clay by its dark- 

stated my theory as early as 1913 from my second-hand brown colour. The large quantity of the bones indicates 
research on the Australian Aborigines. 5ly conedusion that a great number of fishes in the small body of water 
there was that "... dilTerent types of social norms died from some sudden catastrophic cause. The bones 
’■ have different kinds of colleethe sanctions and that belong to small Ashes, under 10 inches in length, and 
" we may suitably classify the norms and regulations comprise vertebrae, fin -spines, small phaiymgeal bones 
according to the kind of sanction they enjoy. . . . We (bones bearing teeth fovmd in the throat of some fi,shes) 
*' can agree to call such norms Legal, which enjoy an and small, isolated bones of the skeleton. Conspicuous 
■’ organized, more or less regulated and active social among the remains are the pharyngeal bones of fishes 
” sanction.” {The FauiUy Atuony the Australkm belonging to the family Cyprinidie, a family with manv 
Ahonguies^ 1913, page 11.) genera, of which the carp, gold-fish and minnows may 

It is very gratifying to me that Professor RadoUffe- be mentioned as examples. According to Dr. W. K. 
Brown tells us twenty years later that ” this is an Gregory m this locality the most common genera are 
” elementary truth.” It is even more gratifying to me the small carps, Barbus and Capreta. The identifications 
to see that he has adopted this point of view almost were very kindly made by Dr. Louis Hu.ssakof. 
completely in his articles on ‘ Law ’ and ‘ Sanctions ' in the It ^ i ‘ so ascertain whether 

Enctjdopoedui of Social Sciences. But were he to glance other ai ■ ■ - s > \ ■■ in the Xear East 

at the article on * Law (Primitive) ’ in Hastings Encyclo- have obtained ichthyological specimens. 
pcedia of Religion and Ethics (vii, 1914) he would find ^ HENRY FIELD, 

that Hartland, a leading authority on Anthropology and Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
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America : South. With Plate D. Elvins. 

STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM PATAGONIA. By 0. C, Elvins. 

7 ft Pti^tagonia is the popular, but unofficial, name of the vast South American region which tapers 
f ll from the River Colorado down to the extreme south of South America, and is bounded on the 
West by the Cordillera of the Andes and on the East by the Atlantic Ocean. The region is 
treeless and sterile in the extreme excepting the slopes of the Cordillera and some settled valleys, 
and consists mainly of plains of arid shingle which support only stunted prickly bushes. 

Along the coast are a few ports depending chiefly on the export of wool, and amongst these is the 
Argentine oil port of Comodoro Rivadavia, within twenty miles radius of which Avere found the stone 
implements to be described later, Comodoro Rivadavia is situated in the Gulf of 8an Jorge, about 
000 miles south of Buenos Aires and 700 miles north of the Straits of Magellan. Here the climate is 
temperate, winter and summer temperatures being about the same as those for the corresponding 
seasons in England with the difference that the atmosphere is extremely dry and invariably in motion. 

The wind, which blows mainly from 
West to East, is the outstanding feature 
of Patagonia, and is said to attain an 
average velocity of 30 kilometres per 
hour. 

Apart from the temporary popu- 
lation engaged in the oil industry, this 
region is now^ sparsely populated by 
sheep farmers and their dependants. 
However, at the time of the Spanish 
conquest of South America, it was 
inhabited by the Tehuelche Indians, 
about whom comparatively little is 
know n except that they w ere of more than ordinary height, the males averaging about ft. The early 
Spaniards were highly impressed by their physique and the Spanish word ’ patagon ' (big foot) has 
given rise to the present popular name for that large tract of country. Early navigators observed 
that these natives made use of the bow* and arrow* as well as darts, but Elorentino Ameghino states 
that they abandoned the use of these arms after 1620, that is at the time the horse w as introduced 
into the country. The Stone Age thus terminated in Patagonia about that time, and innumerable 
traces of the industry of that period, including stone implements and pottery, are to be found. The 
stone implements w ere made from the universal Stone Age raw* material, amorphous silica in its various 
forms, and the pottery from clay. Although no specimens of pottery are illustrated, it may be of 
interest to include a few* observations on that subject. Whole, or nearly whole, vessels are extremely 
rare, but small fragments are abundant and are generally engraved with straight lines inchned at 
various angles, and with different geometrical figures. The local clay, of which there are enormous 
deposits, especially of bentonite (an absorbent fusible clay similar in some respects to fuller’s earth and 
to North American absorbent clay), is practically devoid of plasticity and crude pottery made from 
it is very fragile, a fact which accounts for the rare survival of w hole vessels. 

[ 57 ] 



Fig. 3. stone arrowy-heads from patvoo.via. 
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As regards the actual sites where implements were found near Comodoro Rivadavia, these were 
mainly along the sea coast (between Solano Bay and Caleta Olivia), where the land level is Just above 
high tide, that is where there is easy access to the beach and where any fresh water would flow down 
to the sea. These seaside sites, reminiscent of those of Oronsay and Denmark, are characterized by 
kitchen refuse in the form of shells of molluscs, particularly clam shells, beds of which, several feet 
thick, are found in some places, incidentally no^v serving as a minor source of lime. Skeletons have 
been found amongst the shells almost at sea level and buried in the sitting position so characteristic of 
South America from Peru to the South, but more usually, burial places, or ‘ chenques.* are found 
on hill tops. The implements w ere found on the surface amongst the discarded shells, and the strong 
winds continually uncover fresh ones so that arrow^ point collecting is one of the sports of Patagonia. 
It i^ also a source of profit as a fairly good specimen has a local market value of about one shilling : 
local Jewellers mount them in gold in the form of brooches for female adornment, which reminds one 
of the ancient superstition that they w^ere endowed w ith supernatural attribute.s (c/. ‘ A Guide to 
' Antiquities of the Stone Age.* British Museum, 3rd edition, p. 109). It is notable that no bows, bow 
''t rings or shafts are to be found despite the dr\Tiess of the climate. 

About loo kilometres roughly w^est of Comodoro Rivadavia is the lake Colhue Huapi. a large 
expanse of fresh water some kilometres long and 11 wide, drained from its eastern extremity hy 
the River Chico. All round the lake and along the bed of the River Chico it is possible to find flint 
flakes and worked implements, lying on the surface of the sand and hard clay. The specimens from this 
locality were found close to the source of the river near Mr. Williams's farmhouse, a few^ hundred 
x ards from the lake itself. The actual site is a natural amphitheatre about half a kilometre in diameter 
and the hard clay floor is practically covered with flint flakes, guana co bones and Avorked implements. 
Most of the arrow' points liaA^e been already collected from there, but by searching for an hour or so it 
L'? possible to pick up one or two good Npecimens. The site was e\fldently a factory. 


South America. 

NOTE ON THE STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM 

{With PJatf' D). 

The standard Avork on the Stone Age of 
/ f Patagonia by Prof. Felix Outes^ is so fully 
illustrated that any further contribution to the 
subject may perhaps be thought superfluous. 
XeA'ertheless. a collection of stone implements 
from near Comodoro Rix^adax^ia. recently gix^en 
to the British Museum by Mr. 0. C. Elvins, 
contains some unusual A’^ariants of the normal 
types, as AveU as some exceptionally fine speci- 
mens of the latter, Avhich seem Avorth placing on 
record as a footnote to Outes* AAork. 

The normal form of the broad -tanged arroA^- 
head is shoA\n in figure 3, Xos. 1 and 2. 

It seems doubtful whether the usual designation 
of these as arroAv-heads is in all cases correct. 
The great breadth of the tang Avould render it 
more suitable for attachment to a spear shaft. 
iMoreoA^er, in recent times the Fuegians Avere still 
u.sing a similar type of stone tool as a knife, the 
broad tang being attached to a short wooden 
handle of the same breadth as the tang. A speci- 
men, collected in 1S55. is in the British Museum. 

^ Felix F. Outes, La Kdad t/e ht Fiedra en Patwjoaln. 

Aire-., 1UH5.) 

[ ^ 


Braunholtz. 

PATAGONIA. By H. Braunholtz, British 

Plate D, Fig. 2, Xos. 1 to 4, shoAv successhe 
stages ill the reduction of the arroAv-head point. 
AAhich probably resulted from the breaking and 
retrimming of the original point of the normal 
form. In Xo. 4 the point is so reduced in size 
that it can hardly hax^e been effective as a piercing 
instrument, and may jiossibly have changed its 
function. Another form possibly resulting from 
the breaking of the point and subsequent re- 
trimming is shoAvn in figure 3, Xo. 3, Blunt - 
headed arroAA s of this kind may have been used 
for killing or stunning birds so as not to damage 
their plumage through bleeding. 

This form, hoAvever, seems too common to be 
treated as accidental, and seA^eral authorities 
regard it as a scraper. The same type occurs 
frequently in the United States, and W. K. 
Moorehead classes them as " notched or shoul- 
’* dered scrapers.'*^ 

Outes, hoAvever, on the ground that they shoAv 
no evidence of abrasion through use as scrapers, 
prefers to explain them as instruments for 

“ The >)fofie Aije in Sorth Aittenca (1911). Vol. I, 
p. 198. fig>. 1S7 and 198. 

^ ] 
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splitting bones to extract the marrow.® Baldwin 
Spencer, who was given some of them at Santa 
Cruz, states : I can't find out exactly what they 
are. They were giyen to me as unfinished 
arrow-heads that had been thrown awa}'. but 
I doubt if this be true,"^ Their true function 
is evidently still open to discussion. 

The specimen illustrated here seems unsuitable 
for scraping, as the edge is both sharp and 
wavy: but it shows a certain amount of ” batter- 
ing ” through use. 

It is a peculiar fact that hollow or notched 
scrapers are almost entirely absent from Xorth 
and South American collections, although one 
would expect them to be useful for trimminu 
wooden arrov^ or spear shafts. I should like to 
suggest that the concaye bases of some of these 
arrow-heads might well have been used as scrapers 
before hafting, or. in cases like Fig. 2. Xo. 4. 
after they had ceased to be serviceable as 
arrow-heads. 

Plate D, Fig. 2. Xo. 6, is an exceptionally good 
specimen of an arrow-head with deeply serrated 
edges. Unfortunately the left-hand basal corner 
has been broken. Plate D, Fig. 2, Xos. 8-10, of 
translucent chalceciony, are remarkably fine 
specimens both in form and qualitt^ of retouch. 

Tibet. 

THE LAHOULIS OF WESTERN TIBET. By 

yorth India. 

TO The Lahoulis Hying in Western Tibet are 
■ U a Tibetan-speaking race. They are of 
Mongolian origin, and possess the characteristic 
features and build of that race. 

During the course of the past hundred years, 
owing to political changes, and the consequent 
contact with peoples of Xorthern India, there 
has grown up a strange admixture of Tibetan and 
Aryan customs, so that the task of the anthro- 
pologist to determine which customs are purely 
Tibetan is not always an easy one. 

The Lahoulis have for many years mixed 
freely yfith the Aryan peoples of Kulu and 
Chamba, with the result that many Hindu rites 
and customs have been introduced. 

Since Lahoul came under the administration 
of the British Government, the Lahoulis have 
become increasingly progressive in their ideas, 
and certainly more enlightened than their Tibetan 

^ op. cit. pp. 371-373, where the whole matter i^ 
disc'ussed m detail. 

[ 


and are of extreme thinness. In Plate D, Fi". 1, 
the side -scrapers or knives (as Outes calls them) 
(Xos. 1-3), end-scrapers (Xos. 4-7), and borers 
(Xos. 8-9) are all fairly typical. But Fig. 1, 
Xo. lU. and Fig. 2, Xos. 5 and 11. are unusual 
forms of a boring, or possibly of an engraving 
tool, though technologically they cannot be 
classed as burins in the proper seiiNC. The last 
two specimens are made on long straight -sided 
Hakes, Xo. 5 being trapezoidal and Xo. 11 
triangular in cro^s- sect ion. witli Hat undersurface. 
Outes il lust rat e.^ a similar >peiimen (Fig. .57), 
and describes it as a perforator. 

The material of all these artifacts either chert 
or chalcedony. The detaiL of the flaking are 
sufficiently clear in the plate to obviate the need 
of much description. The underside of the end- 
^crapers is a plain bulbar surface. Occasionally 
the scraping end coincides with the bulb, but the 
reverse is usual. The arrow-heads are trimmed all 
over both surfaces ; the side -scrapers are generally 
treated in the same way, though in the specimen^ 
made from chalcedony (which flakes more regu- 
larly and smoothly than the chert) the bulbar 
undersurface is often left ]:)lain 

The specimens illustrated here form only a 
small .selection from a series of about 120 pieces. 

Asboe. 

e Rfi\ Walter A-'<hoe. Kyehing. Kang/a District. 

compatriots on the highlands and interior of 
Tibet. 

The real Tibetan regards the Lahouli as a Mon. 
a race of people inhabiting a neighbouring State 
called Kulu, in the Xorth of India : though for 
the most part he speaks Tibetan, together with 
a free use of his own dialect. This appellation, 
however, is often meant and used by the Tibetan 
of Western Tibet to connote Hindus in general. 

The Lahouli s custom of erecting commemora- 
tive tablets of stone for a deceased person is 
observed nowadays in Manchat, a district in 
Lahoul. This is thought to date back to Mundari 
times. 

(Philological research has oiven rise to the 
supposition that the Mundaris. whose home is 
said to have been near Calcutta, must have 
penetrated the frontiers of Tibet about 2000 b.c.) 

These commemorative stones are to be found 

■* Spe}icer’s Last Jourretj. ed. R, R. Marett and 
T. K. Reniiimaii (1931). pp. o’2 and d3. 

' ] 
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on the roadside near every villa^^e. and in the 
temples. Some of them are quite plain, whilst 
others are carved so as to represent human 
fiirures. Others, too, have a sculpture of a 
deceased j)erson in relief. Kept ^\ithin the 
precincts of some of the temples are commemora- 
tive tablets on which are carved figures of ten 
or more persons in a row'. 

Dr. Francke, in his Hiistory of Western Tibet, 
says : '* On making special enquiry, the natives 
told me that at regular periods all the rich 
families who had lost a member through death 
had to combine and give a feast to the w'hole 
village. In recognition of this, a slab containing 
the never flattering portraits of the dead is 
placed in the village temple." Some of these 
slabs, especially those to be found in the temple 
at Trilognath, are of anthropological interest, 
for, as this distinguished scholar contends, they 
represent the Lahoulis in their original costume. 
This consisted of *' a httle frock reaching from 
the loins to the knees, and the chiefs (apparently) 

“ had a head-dress similar to that of the Xorth 
American Indians.” 

Eefore the introduction of Buddhism to the coun- 
try. the popular religion of the people was Phallus 
worship. The polished Phallus stone w'hich is 
sprinkled with w'ater maj' be seen here and there. 

South Africa. 

THE SEASONAL MIGRATIONS OF THE CAPE 

TQ Being a pastoral people, easily accessible 
f U water was a greater necessity to the 
Hottentot than to the Bushman nation of hunters 
who lived upon game and who possessed no 
flocks or herds. Ownership of water was of 
greater importance to the Hottentot than was 
ownership of land, which was clearly shown 
by their behaviour to the Portuguese of the 
Exploration period. Diaz's men at Mossel Bay, 
for example, were welcome to come ashore, but 
were attacked when they attempted to fill their 
water-barrels. Van Meerhof,^ in 1661, remarked 
upon the number of kraals in the Clanwilliam 
area, a w'ell-watered district, and mentioned 
that they moved from pasture to pasture. Later 
travellers met them along the banks of the 
Olifants River, where water can always be 
obtained, but beyond that none was" met 
until the slopes of the Kamiesberg, the 

1 Liebbrandt's ‘ Procis of the Cape Archives,’ Dagboek. 

- Paterson : ‘ The Hottentots and CafYrana,’ 1789. 

[ 6 ( 


It i-^ interesting to note that the characteristic 
head-dre^s of the Tibetan w'omen in Ladakh, 
yet another district in Western Tibet, is fashioned 
in tlie form of a cobra. It reaches from the crown 
of the head almost to the buttocks, and is sur- 
mounted with turquoises of varying quality, and 
arranged in close lines from top to bottom. 
Other stones of no intrinsic value are also inserted 
here and there, but in the main the stones are 
turc|Uoises. The head-dress, though in some 
cases becoming, is very heavy, and frequently 
causes the wearer discomfort in the way of a 
headache. In addition to this cobra -shaped 
head-dress, the women wear ear flaps made of 
black lamb s w ool laced into the hair. These 
are never taken off except when the elaborate 
ceremony of hairdressing is performed. The 
origin of w earing the ear flaps is said to date back 
to ancient times, w'hen a certain Queen of Ladakh, 
suffering severely from ear-ache, applied them as 
a remedial measure, and issued an edict to the 
eSect that all her w'omenfolk should adopt this 
fashion, since w'hen this custom has been 
maintained. 

Buddhism entered Lahoul in the eighth century 
A.D.. and Padma Sambhava. the patron saint, is 
highly revered in Lahoul, as the literature in the 
monasteries abundantly testifies. 

Laidler. 

HOTTENTOT. Bij P. W. Laidler. 
highest mountain in Xamaqualand, and an 
oasis where there were a great number of 
kraals. 

(Xaiyiaroep, a few' miles north of Garies, is the 
Xama-Kj*aal : the Kamies is the Gathering place.) 
The presence of Hottentots between this and 
the Orange River depended upon the wetness 
of the season, and during years of little rain 
this area was, the natives told Paterson, ^ an 
uninhabited desert where neither man nor beast 
could exist because of the scarcity of w'ater and 
grass. The chief Oedesoa, of the Copperberc^ 
district, told van der Stel that the Orange River 
country to the sea was inhabited bv Kamaquas 
(1685). According to Alexander, ^ the Xamaquas 
dw elt mainly along the source of the Fish River ; 
while along the eastern bank of the Orange 
River lived the Veldschoon wearers, and the 
Korannas. Thus it is seen that the Hottentot 

^ f^^pedition of Discovery.’ London, 

‘ ] 
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clung to the areas where water was readily 
obtained all the year round. 

The first hint of the existence of seasonal 
migrations occurs in Xieuhof^ : “ But it is beheved 
that the sun is no less held in honour than the 
moon. The former they always follow with 
their cattle as much as is necessary. When 
the sun is at the Tropic of Capricorn men are 
mostly in the Cape . . . at its south-western 
corner. When the sun passes the Equator and 
draws near the Tropic of Cancer, they then 
break up (the kraal) and trek thither. " The 
Hottentots spend the summer in the Peninsula 
aiul the winter farther north at Saldanha Bay. 

The area now known as the Rechtersveld, 
alongside and south of the Orange River, water- 
less in summer but where during the rains small 
supplies may be obtained from rock holes, was 
utilised by the Hottentots in winter (the rainy 
season), when the bush there was at its greenest, 
and when the Orange River, supplied by the 
summer rains of the inland plateau, Avas at its 
lowest. This yearly migration or trek, which 
helped to conserve the grass and bush, took a 
definite route along the river and through the 
veld. Starting from Springklip, the kraals 
moved in succession to Jackals Pits. TKwarass, 
Oograbis. Buchuberg (the last-named also knovm 
as the Twin Mountains, the Tvo Brothers of 
Alexander), thence when summer commenced 
they moved up to the mouth of the river towards 
Xabass, and finally to 'Kuboos, Avhere they 
remained until the rains began. ^ These circular 
routes would not be interfered with by neighbours 
on other areas, for the difficulties met vith in 
driving herds over the desert barriers between 
would be, during ordinary seasons, too great. 
In times of drought the gaps between these 
colonies would be considerably increased and 
inter-communication Avould cease, and their 
grazing areas become correspondingly restricted. 


In 1855, at the period of this description,® the 
total Hottentot population of the Rechtersveld 
appears to haA^e been : T'Kanghoop's people, 48 : 
Lpix's people, 450; on the Stenkopf mission 
books, 950 families or total of 1,398 souls. This, 
hoAvever, did not debar the Bushman from 
attacking them Avhen he Avas unsuccessful in the 
hunt and needed meat. What happened Avhen 
neighbours trespassed is described by A^an 
Riebeeck in his Journal.^ Three days after he 
landed, 1652, Herry's people attacked Gogosoa's 
men immediately they appeared. 

In later years the Naina quas greAv poAverful, and 
from 1668 frequently attacked their neighbours 
Avhen in need of cattle. In the fifth decade of 
the nineteenth century this sensible an'angement 
for summer and Avinter Avas found to interfere 
with mining prospects in Namaqualand. and Com- 
mander Nolloth® recommended its curtailment. 

In the Khamies oasis there aaus also a seasonal 
moAxmient. The mountain’s top, about 5,000 feet 
aboA^e sea leA^el, so cool and beautiful in summer, 
is bitterly cold and w et in av inter : so, as the 
springs there ah^'ays sufficed for the summer time, 
the Namas trekked as soon as Avinter appeared, 
to the lower levels at Kharkhams. and along 
the banks of the 8poeg, Buffels, Groen and other 
rivers to the Avest, an Iiosc sources lie in the Khamies 
Mountain. This ceased circa 1800. 

The Cape seasonal migration ceased with the 
Hottentot Avar of van Riebeeck’s days. This 
iiatKe (Hottentot) habit of conseiwing the grazing 
of one district for summer use the Boers haA^e 
taken oAmr and developed. The route taken 
by the latter is from the Wall House, or farm 
proper, built near the Avell or dam to a Hottentot 
mat hut in the open veld, the fdthfj pJ<^k for the 
Avet months Avhen rain proA'ides Acater: but in 
his distrustfuhiess of the natiAm he Avill not allow 
the loose herding that should accompany the 
trek. 


«ndia. Aiyappan. 

PRIMITIVE MEDICINE AT A MALABAR TEMPLE. By M. Aiyappan, J/.A., Government Mnseum, 
Madras : Local Correspondent of the Boyal Anthropological Institute, 

on Near the Muliurkara railway station in niche about 10 ft. high hollowed in it, on the back 
UU the Cochin State of South India, there is wall of Avhich, sciilptured in medium relief, is a 
a flat-topped hillock surmounted by a huge spirited figure of Siva as Dakshindmurti, the 
dolmen and ewered Avith scrub jungle. A A'crtical teacher, in an unusual pose (Fig. 1). 5Ir. T. X. 
wall of oranite on one shl e of this hillock has a Ramachandran, Assistant Superintendent of 

Xieuliui : Zue eii Lantreibe,' 16 s 2 . ^ XoUoth ; ‘ Reports of the Copper Fields of Little 

® Moftat : 'Journey from Little Xamaqualand.' Xainaqualand.’ Cape Town. ISa.'). 

Reprmt from Boy. Geog. Journal, 1858 . 
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Archaeology in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is of 
opinion that on iconographic grounds the sculpture 
could be referred to a period between the sixth and 
eighth centuries a.d. The deity is here represented 
as turnintj: away from the two students who are at 
liis feet. This interesting sculpture was accident- 
<dly discovered by some agrestic slaves who were 
collecting green manure for their master s field. 
When the bushes that covered the niche were 



Fig. I. ^ivA AS dakshixamurti. 


cleared, they found there the rotten remains of a 
wooden doorway for the niche. Without knowing 
what special manifestation of the deity was 
represented by the sculpture, people began 
worshipping it. low caste men first, and then high 
*‘<iste. The “ power ' (Sakti) of the deity was felt to 
be so great that very soon the unheard-of hamlet 
became an important pilgrim centre : the niche 
uas roofed over and a long hall and a platform 
were built in front of it. and also several rest- 
houses for ])ilgrims of all castes hailing from the 
various parts of Malabar. 

One speciality about tliis >hrine is that, 
though it is in the possession of Xayars, even 


unapproachable castes are admitted into the 
temple and are allowed to make their offerings 
in person, without doing it through the inter- 
mediation of a priest. The reason for this depar- 
ture from the ordinary custom may be that low 
caste men first began the worship here. I under- 
stand from the manager of the temple that there 
is a move now to consult the astrologer through 
whom, it is hoped, the deity will reveal his 
identity. 

The chief anthropological interest here centres 
about the offerings made at the shrine. People 
are engaged in the task of making new tradition 
by compounding old ones together. They have 
discovered that DaksJiinamnrti could be success- 
fully invoked for driving away pestering spirits. 
Just in front of the shrine under a sacred fig-tree 
(Ficus religiosa) one finds three stone images of 
spirits that made life rather difficult for a devotee 
who has them now placed under the control of this 
deity. To an unsophisticated Hindu his temple and 
deity are more hope -giving than a ho.spital, when 
he is confronted by disease. The largest number of 
offerings are for curative purposes. When only 
a limb is affected, figures of it in wood, granite, 
or pottery are offered ; when the disease is more 
general, effigies of the entire body. Similar 
figures are offered of the farmers’ live-stock when 
they ail. Cradles are offered for getting children : 
figures of breasts by young Avomen who haA^e 
them under-deA^eloped. Figures of animal pests 
that destroy crops, e.g., the boar, the rat, etc., are 
also offered for protection from them, the object 
of such offerings being only to draAv the atten- 
tion of the deity to the existence of such trouble. 

Similar offerings of animal figures are placed 
in the dolmen on the top of the hillock. 

One of the strangest of offerings that I saAv Avas 
a AAooden tortoise said to have been made in 
a case of stomach-ache. It is not easy to see the 
connection between the tortoise and this particular 
malady, except that it may perhaps be based on 
the belief that abdominal pain is A^ery often 
caused by tumours Avhich the vaidyas (doctors) 
hold haA-e a tortoi.se-like shape, and also are the 
cause of abortion and sterihty in Avomen. 

All these offerings are placed in front of the 
sculptured image for a short Avhile and then 
remoA^ed and heaped up by the side of the temple. 
Worshippers at the shrine make rice porridge and 
place it as nivedyam (food-offering) before the 
image. 
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Some of the richer people have had the figures 
of human feet carved on the granite slab flooring 
of the hall of the shrine as a mark of continued 
devotion. 


The poorest pay a few pke to the manager of 
the temple to have a lamp lighted in their name 
before the image, an act of worship very much like 
the offering of candles in Roman Catholic churches. 


Britain ; Technology. 

THE INVESTIGATION OF BRITISH AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


0 4 As anthropologists we cannot recognise 
U I any temporal or spatial limits to our 
subject without doing it harm. Our study is 
man and his works, at all times and in all 
countries. It is not surprising, however, if some 
have been deterred by the magnitude of the 
task, and have accepted artificial limits to their 
work. In recent years a division has arisen 
between two groups of students. The one group 
has turned its attention to the ancient cultures of 
Europe and the British Isles ; the other has been 
mainly interested in * primitive ’ peoples who 
have hitherto, more or less, escaped economic 
development along European lines. The result 
is that there is now a tendency to think of anthro- 
pology and archaeology as though they were two 
distinct subjects, rivals for public interest and 
public assistance, and, what is still more mis- 
leading, to divide mankind into two classes, 
primitive man and civilised {? European) man, 
distinguished by fundamental and inherited 
differences. If we had given a little more thought 
to British culture of the last few centuries, and 
as it exists to-day. this division may not have 
arisen, and we should probably have been better 
(jualified to interpret the cultures of other 
modern peoples. 

Of late years we have paid little attention to 
the anthropology of our own country, except 
for a few anthropometric studies, which, we hope, 
will soon be increased. Much useful work has, 
of course, been done by the Folk-Lore Society, 
though it has been restricted to certain aspects 
of culture only, and there has been a singular 
lack of contact between that society and our own. 
Much remains to be attempted. There is still in 
this country nothing to compare with the great 
Scandinavian collections, illustrating the regional 
variety and development of implements, costumes 
and habitations. Yet we still have a rich field 
awaiting investigation. 

The variation of our houses from one district 
to another is still obvious enough, but we might 
have thought that modem mass production 
would have succeeded by now in standardizing 


Sayce. 

By R, U. Sayce. 
the types of such implements as spades, forks, 
scythes, sickles, bill-hooks, and slashers. There 
are several reasons why this has not been done. 
Implements have to be adapted to many 
different conditions and purposes. 8oils may 
be deep or shallow, sandy or clayey, full of 
boulders or free from them : spades, therefore, 
have to vary to meet the local requirements. 
Then, there must be many kinds of forks for 
cultivating the different crops, such as potatoes, 
bulbs, parsnips and carrots, and, again, for 
lifting different materials, such as beet, chaff, 
coke, broken stones, and manure. BiU-hooks 
and slashers must vary according to the nature 
of the work to which they are to be put : in some 
places they are required for cutting gorse- bushes, 
in others for trimming and pletching hedges, in 
different ways, and hedges vary greatly in their 
height and thickness, and in the bushes of 
which they are formed — thorn, hazel, beech, holly. 

Another factor that varies locally is the way in 
which a tool is handled by its user, and this 
helps to explain differences in the shape and 
size of the handles. The long, straight -handled 
spade still used in parts of Cornwall, AYales, and 
Ireland is obviously adapted to methods different 
from those used in connection vith the short - 
handled spade. 

These simple tools were originally made by 
the local blacksmith, and a few still are. h>ome 
of the patterns are probably very old and may 
have survived from prehistoric times. In other 
cases the blacksmith has modified the tool to 
suit changes in local conditions connected with the 
introduction of a new crop or Avith new methods 
of cultivating an old one. This again has increased 
the number of local patterns. 

Other types of tools have been brought into 
this country by foreign AAorkmen. Dutch 
patterns are now being copied by English 
manufacturers for use by Dutch Avorkmen, AA'ho 
are employed in getting peat in the Thorne 
district, near Manchester. Dutch patterns of 
forks, modified and improA^ed in details, are used 
in the sugar-beet industry. 
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Some kinds of tools go out of fashion and 
become extinct. Mr. W. H. Johnson has tokl 
me that within the last few years the demand 
for a peculiar, circular potato-scoop in the 
Wisbech district has ceased. The old eave- knife, 
used for trimming stacks, is also going out of use 
because farmers can no longer afford to devote 
much labour to mere appearances. Other types 
of implements that were once restricted to a 
small region have been popularized, and have 
spread into other regions. English patterns of 
scythes may now be found in Scotland, and 
Scottish patterns in England. 

All these local differences in needs, usages, and 
traditions have produced an astonishing variety 
in the types of implements ; and the variety is 
preserved by the stability of local needs, and 
by local conservatism. I have been told by 
ironmongers in Montgomeryshire and in Cam- 
bridge that they would find it impossible to sell 
any other than the local patterns. Consequent!}" 
manufacturers are still forced to make a large 
number of different types. One manufacturer's 
catalogue, which shows photographs of over 
forty shapes of bill-hooks, says. " To show every 
“ pattern of Bill and Broom Hook we manufacture 

would make this section of the Catalogue very 
“ confusing, and we therefore show only those 
" patterns that are most generally used in their 

various districts. We do, however, still make 
'* any pattern Hook, and if the pattern which 
*• customers have been in the habit of buying is 
“ not shown here, we shall still be pleased to 
“ supply them.’' 

In order to find out whether these types were 
due to manufacturers' innovations becoming 
popularized in different districts, or whether 
they were old regional types. I wrote to the 
firm in question, Messrs. Isaac Xasli & Sons, Ltd., 
Stourbridge, and I quote from their reply. 
“ As far as w e are aware, most of the patterns are 
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local traditional patterns peculiar to their owm 
district and there is no doubt most of them 
originated from local blacksmiths’ patterns 
‘ • w hich have in course of time become commercial- 
“ ized.’* It w ill be seen that w here illustrations of 
a regional pattern have been taken from the tw o 
catalogues, they show" the same type, 

I have thought it worth while to reproduce 
some sketches of regional types of bill-hooks. 
They were made for me by Mr. A. C. Himus, and 
are based upon the illustrations of two manufac- 
turers’ catalogues. Those with a simple number 
are taken from Messrs. Xash's catalogue, and 
those marked B, in addition to a number, from 
that of Messrs. Skinner & Johnson, Ranskill, 
near Doncaster. I should like to express my 
thanks to Messrs. Xash for their courtesy in 
giving me the information I asked for, and to 
Mr. W. H. Johnson, who most kindly came to 
see me in Cambridge and gave me the benefit 
of his know ledge and experience. 

It is obvious that these notes can only serve 
as the briefest introduction to a big subject, 
w hich recjuires much more investigation. Some- 
where a collection should be formed of the many 
kinds of our simpler agricultural implements, and 
it should not be more difficult to find a home for 
them than for any other ethnographical collection. 
Pleasured drawings and photographs could, of 
(ourse. be more easily stored, and would be 
useful for comparison ivith examples from other 
countries. It would also be necessary to prepare 
maps show ing the distribution of every particular 
pattern : and inquiries should be made among 
the farmers concerning the reasons for the 
peculiarities of the local shapes. All this Avould 
probably involve more work than one man 
could undertake. It is much to be desired that 
a number of investigators should co-operate and 
make a national survey, each being responsible 
for a limited region. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Anthropology and Theories of Native Development. 

Sumtnanj of a Cornniunicfitiun presented bj 
Q/ JIfss fj, P. Mair, Ph.I). lu March, 

1936. 

Tliis papt*r is an attempt to apply the results 
achieved so far by anthropological ana I y- is to a 
study of the \anous curnuit theorie-. of native 
development in Africa. 

The crucial opposition is betw(‘en the theory that 
European institutions nect‘s^^arily represent the best 


available solution to all social problems, and the 
theory that such problems are better met by the 
gradual adaptation of institutions evolved in the 
native environment. 

The first of these theories involves the belief that 
institutions deviled by alien authorities, and brought 
into existence b}' their orders, will eventually 
bt'come elements in the nath'e culture as freely 
accepted by the people concerned as are their 
indigenous traditions. 
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It is suggested that successful cultural assimilation explorations in Anatolia. In reality, excavations 
involves conditions not necessarily present in all dining the la&t ten y^^ars have raised the upper 
cases where attempts have been made to impose limits of most types relied on for dating Aunjetitz 
such alien institutions; there must be a certain towards 27(i0 B.c. ; even ingot torques may go back 
readiness for change, and further, the change, even beyond 2000 b.c. But of course the types in question 
if welcome to the native people, must not recpiire survived in the Caucasus and elsewhere till 1100 b.c., 
consequential adjustments beyond their power. so that limits must not be mistaken for synchronisms' 

The policy of development by gradual adaptation. On the other hand, the appearance in the Aegean 
if logically followed, would insist that these con- towards 1200 b.c, of slashing swords mav still be 
ditions were present before attempting to introduce taken as giving a lower limitl:o the transition from 
new cultural elements. At present, however, it is Midflle to Late Bronze Age in Central Europe. To 
open to criticism on the ground that in practice fix when between 2600 and 1200 b.c. the Bronze 
such innovations tend to be made on the basis of an Age should begin, we might now have recourse to 
arbitrary evaluation of native institutions. the old comparison between the Mycenaan tholos 

tombs and those of Alcala and so to the Xordic 

The Antiquity of Nordic Culture. Summari/ of Passage giaves. 

a Communication presented bj/ Professor V. I^ not a period of about three centuries too short 

Q j Gordon Childe, M.A., F.S.A. 24 March, 1936. for the whole Early and Middle Bronze Ages ? One 

Since 1025 there has been a pronounced guide to decide this would be to compile statistics 
tendency among Continental authorities to reduce of the number of interments in a district of a cemeterv 
the dates for the beginnings of the Xordic Xeolithic that might give some clue as to population-densities, 
and Bronze Ages from before 3000 and 2000 b.c. The inadequate statistics available are not incom- 
respectively towards 2000 and 1500 B.c. respectively. ])atihle with a short chronology but cannot be 
On the one hand, it is now recognized that the high regarded as decisive. On the other hand, de Geer's 
dates of Montelius, Kossinna and Schmidt had been ^eochronolog\^ favours the higher limit, but is no 
l^roduced by inflation — converting into distinct more decisive since the most ^5tal })art of the record 
typological periods groups of relics wliich have no is still missing. A return to the longer chronologA^ is 
claim to such a status. On the other hand, new therefore by no means excluded, but would only 
finds have established accurate synchronisms emphasize the slowness of progress in the Xorth. 
between phases of Xordic culturt' and those of The backwardness of the Xordic cultures as compared 
adjacent regions. Copper axes and a dagger found with Iberian, British, Danubian and Pontic is in any 
with a vase of early Passage Grave at Bygholm (-ase irrefutably established, 
in Jutland show that the beginning of the Passage 

Grave phase coincides with the fully develo]>eil Human Biology. Observations and Results of a 

Copper Age of Iberia as represented in the corbelled * _ European Tour in the Interests of Standard- 

tombs of Alcala and Los Millares in which Montelius ization. Summary of a Communication by 

and Nordmann have sought the models for the Miss M. L. Tildesley, 6 February, 1936; 

passage graves themselves. And an imported Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark in the Chair. 

British spear-head from a grave at Liesbiittel in The tour was undertaken by the speaker as part 
Holstein shows that the beginnings of the Late of her work as Chairman of the C’ommittee for 
Bronze Age in Britain fall within the limits of the Standardization of Ant Inopological Techniques, which 
first period of the native Bronze Age of the Xorth is a Permanent Committee set up by the'lnter- 
(Montelius II). Incidentally, in Iberia and in national Congress of Anthropological " and Ethno- 
Central Europe ” Beakers ” are too numerous and logical Sciences. This led her through thirteen 
too varied to be taken as marking a point in time countries in northern and middle Europe. Her 
rather than a period. main object was to interest anthropologists in the 

The discovery of a hammer-headed pin from a work of testing systematically the techniques they 
deposit of the Passage Grave period in Loland also used, by the twofold measurement of a long series 
establishes a synchi-onism between that period and ( '^''het her of bones or of living individuals) bv the same 
the full Copper Age of South Russia. Finally, the observer, and wherever possible bv different 
overlap between the Passagt' Grave period and the observers, the results being then publislied. Almost 
Early Bronze Age of Central Europe (Aunjetitz) is all undertook to do work of this kind. Several 
generally admitted, and Broholm has established in ]n’o]K)sed to compare similarly the results of two 
detail the backwardness of the later Xordic Bronze different metliods of measuring the same character 
Age as compared with the Hungarian. aiul to <letermine th(' relative accuracy of thi'se 

Absolute dates still depend, however, on the methods. In addition, somt‘ Institutes had be^'mi 
establishment of limits for the Aunjetitz phase by the more intensive studv of single measurements, 
the emergence of types, adopted there, in datable One had taken up the difficult problem of obtaining 
contexts in the X'ear East. The authors cited reliable measurements of auricular liead-heighL 
generally base their low dates for the Xordic cultures with comparative tests of the various methods now 
on a reduction of the date for the fall of Troy II in use. Another was studthng measurements 
towards 1600 b.c. Such a reduction is, however, in the median plane of the face. In another, tests 
incompatible both with the results of the American were being made of methods of recording eye-colour : 
excavations at Troy itself and with those of three observers independently were classffiyin<^ the 
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eye-eoloiir of the j^ame individuals aecordin<? to the 
crlass-eye sealr of Martin and the improved Sehulz- 
iMartiu scale, b\' daylight and artiHcial light. 

W'ork of tlu^ kind was ni'ccssary, not only to test 
how far figures obtained by different methods were 
eoin])ara))le, but in order to provide the data on 
whicli to )>a.se decisions as to the teclmique to 
.'standardize^ for any given observation ; and there 
was much to })e done. It might be that a number of 
the measurements now frequently taken would have 
to be discarded as too unreliable. In Sweden the 
spt^aker learnt of tests already made of certain 
measurements that had been e'xtensively used on 
living ^Swedes and Lapps. Statistical analysis of 
tlu' results Jiad lirought out the rt'lative reliability 
both of the measurements and of the observers 
who liad shared in their collection, and had 
resulted in rejections from among both. These 
le^ults would be published in the' second volume 
from the Kacebiological Institute of Ujipsala on 
the La})ps, and would, it Avas hoped, be the fore- 
runner of many other such studn's elsew here. 

Agreement upon points of techni([ue in the li^ht 
of such tests and analyses Avould be sought, not in 
the first iii'^tance by the Committee itself — ^con- 
sj-.ting a^; it di<.l of in» less than 3o iiK'mbi'rs rejire- 
senting as many different coimtries and two 
nominated by tlie eugeiiists — but also by an 
hxecutiA'e AA'hich Avould Avork in small groups, each 
doaline AAitli a different >eeti()n of ti'chiuqui' and 
eaf h consi>tiuG: of tiA o or six members reprcsentatiA'e 
of diff'orout x'honN. 


Apart from the provision of data necessary for 
th(' above-mentioned purpost'S. the careful and 
critical attitude towards sources of error in teclmicpie, 
w'hich the practice of testing and of publishing the 
results Avith the figures of the research itself Avould 
tend to promote, Avould in itself be a gain in anthro- 
pological studies, AA'here the accuracy and com- 
])arability of their OAvn data Avere too readily assumed 
by some, and Avhere there AA'as little opportimity of 
te'Sting the reliability of data obtained by others. 
As in other sciences, the tools and methods used in 
earlier stages needed to be made more exact as a 
condition of contmueil progre?;^. M.L.T. 

Library Privileges : Borrowing books through the 
QM National Central Library. 

qJJ Many FcHoaas of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute appear to be unaware of the facilities 
open to them for borroAAung books from other Institutions 
through the Xfiiional CejUral Library. Application 
should be made to the Secretary of the Institute fur 

an A' book or periodical desired. 

The Institute is one of the 149 Societies and other 
cor])orate bodies united m the National Central Library 
outlier library system, Avhich includes, amongst others, 
the libraries of the Folklore Society, the Hornima}i 
M'usentn, the Loyal Asiatic Society, tlie Royal Empire 
Society, the Science Al-ase^nn, and the Society of Anti- 
quarie>'<. In addition, many UniA^ersity, Rubhc and 
County libraries also come w itlim the system. 

The National Central Library has exceptional pro\ ision 
for tracing scientific and other periodicals, since it 
houses the I mon List of Periodicals in the C niversify 
Lihf arte'>. 


REVIEWS. 


RELIGION. 


Der Ursprung der Gottesidee. Eine historisch- 
UP kritische und positive Studie. By Vo}t P. l\\ 
Qy Scfnnidt. S.V.D. Munster >n Westfalen, 1935. 

VI. Band. Endsynthese der Rfduf/onen der 
( / ' Olker Anie/ *kas. Aspens. Austrnhens. AfrAcas. j\i\rcii 
— 900 pp., 7 .sketch maps. 6 maps >n cohnir. :29 B}n. 

In till-. i?yntiiesis of the preAious live Auluines of liLs 
<*olf)ssal and erudite Avork. Der Crsprufni der Gottes>dee, 
l*r< ift'ss-Lir S(‘hiiii(lt licwotes some space to a i on-'ideration 
ot the nimierous criticisms of ins hypothesis. That 
in. my of tlie ohjeiuions that haAe been raised to Ins 
tieatinent of tiie uA uilahle material cancel out is obA ious, 
and there are few anthropologists ataiuamted Avith his 
1 eM*arc'}ie.s Avho are not jirepared to gi\'e honcuir Achere 
honour uncjuestionabiy is due. Those of us who haA^e 
\eutured to ihffor from tlie loarncrl author and point 
out Avhat has seemed to us Aveaknes.ses in his method, or 
faulty ('C>nclusion-> draAAUi from the (‘A'idence (thereby 
< ailing down on our off'emlmg lieaiU Ins sometimes 
pathetic and sometimes wrathful indignation), haA'e 
never been m any doubt regarding his praiseworthy 
attempt to reduce to or<ler the masses of data relating 
tn the religion of the Id'idlLcr. eoUe* tod with Mich 
mfimte pains an<l ])atien( e. If some of us feel that in 
postuldtmg an original ethical theism roAealed at the 
tliiesholil of human history when the Creator spoke to 
men ihiei tly before a proi e.-s of degeuertUion had begun 
a- .1 r<‘sult of primecai guilt (p. 49:1), Vv. Solimidt has 
been influenced by theological presuppo'-itious. and that 
the .stratigiapha al diffusionist method einpIoA'ed to 


substantiate this contention lacks confirmatory evidence 
from the side of archseologA’. that high gods exist among 
low races has been abundantly proA^ed. Furthermore, 
m placing Andrew^ Lang’s conjecture on a sure founda- 
tion he has shown that the eAxjlutionary scheme of 
religious development sugge.sted by Tylor and his 
school recjuires considerable modification" 

To embrace the great A'ariety of reactions to tho 
supernatural manifested in the most rudimentary 
cultures a multilinear rather than a unilinear system 
seems to be needed, and Fr. Schmidt’s scheme "is an 
instructive example of the conception of kulturkreis 
applied to a particular problem. That liis method has 
influenced subsequent research m this field Avouid 
hardly be denied by such anthropologists as Golden- 
uciser. Lowie. Kroeber. and Wissler, and in view of 
wliat he has achieved in the long years spent in his 
A'al liable mA’cstigations. it is the more to be regretted 
tliat he overstates his claims to have cleAfisecl a method 
Aurtually incapable of error, and undt*restimates the 
(hlficulties of arriving at a really Avholly satisfactory 
historical recuiistructicjn of magico -religious beliefs and 
practiri'-.. Actually there is no such thing a.s an VrkuUur. 
and no analysis of culture horizons can lift the A'eil that 
hides primeval man an<l his custom, and ideas from our 
A lew . but I r. .Sehmiilt lias been able tc> show that m his 
• archaic culnire stratum ' there are high gods with 
vthirA qualirie.s. Kurtheruiore. lie has demonstrated 
that contrary to our tormer surmi.p thev are often 
approaihed m iirayer and (Ir.s freipientlv) thev are the 
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recipients of sacrifice. Songs, dances and processions 
in a few instances are part of the ceremonial which is 
referred back to the All-Father. Sometimes, in fact, 
he is thought to have celebrated cc'rtaiii festivals himst'lf 
while he was dwellmg on the earth, and after he retired 
to his heavenly abode to have commanded their con- 
tinuance. But while he may occupy a prominent place 
and exercise an important function m the everyday life 
of primitive communities, it has yet to be shown" that 
‘ monotheism in the true sense of the term prevails. 

The existence of high goils in a given culture is not in 
itself an indication that the people in Cjuestion recognize 
the transcendent Deity as the one and only God of all 
the earth, as the Deutero -Isaiah strove to maintain in 
Israel at the end of the period of exile. Actually it was 
not until the second century B.c. that explicit mono- 
theism was established in Judaism, while in Greece the 
metaphysical concept of a divme ground of the universe 
existed side by side with the •ii|ii..i! .I'ld t* ystery 
theology. In modern i^avage 1 -■!■>.«■ ii -[■■■ti.h'ii: most 
closely to the hypothetical ‘ archaic substratum a 
similar syncretistic monolatry prevails, for, despite 
Fr. Schmidt'.s efforts to explain away ' sec(jndary 
figures ' associated with All -Fathers in Central 
California, among the Algonquins. Salish, and elsewhere 
as deified ancestors and chiefs of the dead, high gods are 
not without their animistic counterparts. Moreover, 
m the light of the recent revelations of Prof. Karsten it 
would seem that the ' ethical monotheism ' ascribed 
to the Fuegiaus b\' Fathers Koppers and Gusiiide is at 
variance with the mental state and religion of those 
South American Indians who have retained their 
genume native culture. It is very easy to confuse the 
concepts of ' monotheism ’ and ’ supreme Being,’ and 
as a result to label a.s ' monotheistic ' every cult in which 
an All-Father plays a part irrespective of the existence 
of other supernatural beings. The gap between the 
primeval ’ and the ' primitive ’ is still very far from 
being bridged by any kno\\m historical method, and 
therefore there is no means of ascertaining scientifically 
m what the original beliefs of mankmd consisted. So far 
as the evidence goes, however, a " high god epoch ’ at 
the threshold <jf religion is an hypothetical as imaginary 
as an ' age of magic.' E. O. JAMES. 

The Labyrinth : Further Studies in the Relation 
Q _ between Myth and Ritual in the Ancient 

Q / World. Edited by S. H, Hooke. London, 

S.P.C.K., 1935. X -r 288 pp., II illustrations. 
Smce much of this mterestmg work deals with Oriental 
subjects, it perhaps is not inappropriate to start with 
the last section, which is the one appealing most directly 
to the anthropologist. Mr. A. M. Hocart (pp. 2133-281) 
has a grievance against classical mythology as generally 
studied, because it is divorced from ritual, and was so 
divorced by the later ancients, such as Virgd and Ovid. 
They having treated as pretty or curious or excituig 
stones what were once essentials of a ceremony intended 
to bestow more abundant life on its celebrants, it is no 
wonder that those nurtm'ed in theii* views have been 
guilty of such solecisms (he gives instances ranging from 
Vedic India to modern Australia) as classify mg mythical 
material according to its story- value, if any, and reject- 
ing, not only available accoimts of the ceremonies 
whereof the story w'as but one part, but many myths, 
which the editors could not miderstand because they did 
not know how' and wdiy they w^ere told. The protest is 
justified, though less timely than it W'ould once have been. 
Classical mythologists, at any rate, are well aware that 
many myths are setiological, others used on occasion as 
rites (at all events as spells, and the procedm-e of a wutch, 
such as the one in Lucan who threatens to tell the true 


story of Persephone, is often enous=rh a w'orn-dow*n 
survival of ceremonials once rc'^pectahle and ])ubhc). 
But they also know, w'hat ^Ir. Hocart perhaps is apt to 
foriret, rliat mvthologv includes alsf) ^aira and //airrhen, 
and that even among myths tliei-e are inanv wdiose 
connection with any rite a tliiiiir to be provtMl. not 
assume<l. 

The rest of tlie book deals witli individual ] problems, 
and so IS matter i at her for tlu* oriental or classical 
specialist — wdio wall find not a little worthy of lus atten- 
tion — -tlian of tlie anthropologist in general, tliongh he. 
too, should not neglect the book. Mr. V. X. Deedes 
(pp. 1-12) is of opinion that mazes liave an Egyptian 
origin. One is inclined to ask wdiy lie derives them from 
so narrow and so late a source, seeing that there were 
labyrinthine cave-shnnes before tlie first Pliaraoli ruled, 
and many jungle paths, winch might conceal tlie w^ay 
to lioly places, perhaps before our somewliat hypothetical 
arboreal ancestors learned to Avalk upriglit. Incidentally, 
he handles Greek material rather imcritically. Father 
E. Burrows (pp. I3-7U) and Dr. A. R. Jolinson (pp. 
73-111) deal, respectively, W'itli cosmological patterns 
(such as the ziqcpurat, which is somehow the universe) 
in Babylonia, and watli the part played by the king in 
the ritual at Jerusalem. Both are interesting and full of 
curious information, but w^aiit of skill in Sernitologv 
prevents the reviewer from criticizing them m detail. 
Professor M". O. E. Oesterley (pp. 115— 158) illustrates 
syncretism by one of its most remarkable cases, the 
blend, among the less orthodox Jew's of tlie Diaspora, of 
the cults of the Plirygian Sabazios and their own Yahweh. 
Dr. O. S. Rankm (pp. 151-208) argues acutely for the 
derivation of tlie festival of Hanukkali (better known as 
Eiiea?nia, or as the Lights) from the cult of Dionysus. 
XI)t all las proofs are cogent, but he makes out a good 
case. The editor (pp. 213-233), vonturing on the v'ery 
thorny groemd of Jewish and Christian apoeaUqitic 
literature, draw's attention to a number of feature.s w'liich 
may well be derived from a ritual much older than any 
of the surviving documents, w'ith a divine king from pre- 
prop he tic Israelitish cult as tlie central figure. Professor 
E. O. James, dealing with a more familiar theme (pp. 
237— 25U), sets forth certain features in the genesis and 
development of the dramatic Christian ritual. 

These essayists w'ould certainly not claim infallibility 
for themselves or their views, and Cjuestion marks are 
likely to appear at tunes on the margin of any careful 
student s copy, or at all events, their equivalents in his 
mind. But of suggestions for further inquiry and liints 
tow'ards the interpretation of facts already laiow'n there 
is abundance, which is to say tliat tlie book attains the 
chief end of all such collections. H. J. ROSE. 

FOLK-LORE, U.S.A. 

Folk-lore from Adams County, Illinois. {Memoirs 
on Alma Egan Hyatt Foundation.) By Harry 

QQ M- Hyatt. IStiv ^ ork, Cabella- French (.'orpora- 
tion, 1935. xcl -p 723jojt>. 

This massive volume contains 10.919 items. To say 
thib is at once to vindicate the learned author's honesty, 
that w'ould not add one single doubtful item to get "a 
round number ; to bear w'ltness to his vast industry and 
that of two ladies of his family who helped him in 
collecting such a ma.ss of material, by the sure but 
laborious methods of know'uig people intimately and 
” mterview'ing them personally " (p. xvi); and to make 
it perfectly clear that no ordinary -sized review' can du 
more than mention what the book contams. Dr. Hyatt 
calls it "an impossible task " (p. xv) to refer all the 
material w'hich he has thus gathered from the moutlrs 
and generally in the very words of the folk to its origins 
in European and African lore, and so it is, at less length 
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than that of the GoldeJi Bough. The general impression 
on the reviewer’s mind is that we ha\’e a huge mass of 
detntu.s, mostly European — a good many items are 
derived from negroes, but not much is specifically 
African in what they belie\’e and do, while the Amerm- 
<lian material is not very bulky and contributes little, 
beyond wetither signs and a few pieces of herl>al lore, 
which might not have been picked up from the i^lutes — 
together with a fair proportion of new material, proving 
tliat the mentality which gave rise in the past to omeii<. 
\Mzardr\' and so forth is still present, showing itself, 
for instance, m beliefs connected with crap^ (a pecuhaii-v 
American game A\itli dice), baseball and other typicalh' 
modern anrl local pursuits. ^Merely as an example of 
liow the older material has been worn down and debased. 
1 cite a riddle. Something like the original fonn i- 
preserved in one of Xorinaii Duncan .'>toriC'! of tlic 
Labrador, and runs as follows : — 

As I was going o’er London lindire, 

I met in\ broth^'r Jan : 

I cut off his head an’ sucked the blood. 

An’ let the body stan'. (^1 
Dr. Hyatt gives two versions. Xo^. 10,91:2 and 1U,94S, 
both of winch have forgotten the aii'^wcr and substituterl 
a bottle of some kind of drink for the berry (thus leavmg 


** cut off his head ” without meaning; indeed, one of 
them substitutes knocked off while both spoil the 
metre and one the rime. For modernization, we may 
observe that some of the ghostly visitations which form 
a large part of the lore ha\'e their effect on electric lights, 
while the ritual of baseball, already mentioned, accounts 
for items 8.674-8,726, besides one or two mentions 
elsewhere. 

Two grumbles in parting from this valuable and 
mterestmg work. WJll the printers take note that a dash 
IS not a h\"phen and cannot take the place of a colon or 
semK'olon ; and will Dr. Hyatt, if he issues a second 
edition, add to his useful index the ordmary names of 
such things as the signs of the zodiac and the botanical 
or zoological appellations of beasts, birds, fishes and 
plants ? At present they are cited by their popular 
names only, and these are not always mtelligible, 
though some of them are explained in the text, if the 
reader knows where to look. 

X'othing but the heartie.st approbation can be 
expressed or felt for the institution under whose auspices 
the work is published, the Alma Egan Hyatt Foundation, 
which has for its primary purpose " the publication of 
'' technical journals devoted to narrow aspects of 

scholarly research." H. J. HOSE, 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Chemistry of Thought* Infroduciho a xeic basis' 
/or the dt.scri ptice anuhisi.s of co?i'>t/ uctire thought 
qJI and creatice i/nagination. B;j Claude A. Clare- 
mont. B Sc.. A.f '.t}.!. Resident Uirectcjr, iMontf^- 
''On 'ftai/nng < ollegt. London. Londo)> Gto. Alhn cL 
Cmciti. 1935. 8 ro, 259pp. Price 85 . 6 (/. 

A simplification was mtroduced into chemistry, the 
author tells us, by the discovery of the elements: m the 
.'^ame way the twenty -six' letters of the alphabet can 
make an endless number of words. What is desired is to 
define the limited number of fundamental happenings 
out of wluch all thought is made up. He suggests that 
the following may be regarded as a beginning of the list 
of elements of tliought. (1) The eomplex unit: (2) the 
p>\('hic e\ents by which unit events become combined: 
(3) the element of associative recall: (4) the direct 
perception of causation: (5) the conative element: (6) 
the ’’manipulative’’ element; (7) the ” character " 
element. The fii-st and fourth are the discoveries of the 
author, the o tilers he sa\'s ha\'e been desc*ribed before, 
but, lacking (1) and (4), are inadequate tor the analysis 
of thought. This summary of his plan Jor the book is 
sufficient to show what may be expected of a scheme so 
ambitious and so muddled. He even sa\s that ’’the 
whole value and essence of a so-called ’ element ' is 
never its simplicity, but merely the fact of its constant 
reappearance in various compound.s." e.g.. ‘mental 
courage ' is an element in this idiom though containing 
contributions from every side of the individual’s 
‘‘ make-up.’ 

The intere.^t of the book for most rea<lers will not lie 
m the coniused web of the author’s thought, but m the 
Appendix on the Montessori Method: he points out how 
very rare it is for a child to be observed 111 tlie scientific 
meaning of the term, to be watched while being left to 
do just what he likes. It is theref(»re a shock U) learn 
that in the Montessori scIkioIs ‘ the child is stopped by 
the teacher 11 he mDu^es the apparatus ' : but this 
gives au important clue to the limitations of the Montes- 
^ori rnethoil and to the book un<Ier ro\'iew— the tuni'^sion 
of phantasy. 

The omis.siou of the role of phanta.sy m inentai develop- 
ment also .seriously limits the .srtgn of the book (and ot 
the Moiites.son method^ and leads to a peculiar dn isioii 
of childhood's activity into ’%\ork’ and ’phu .’ This 


part of the exposition is not at all clear, and the re’viewer 
is left free to conclude that ’ work ’ is an activity of 
which the Montessori teacher approves, and ‘ play ’ is 
something that lui does not understand. Dr. Maria 
Montesson’s valuable ( ontributions to the hygiene of 
ehildliood lies in her understanding that a child cannot 
be forced to be grown-up quickly, he,, if it is plnsically 
weak it should not have heavy plates, cups and j^aucers 
to iLse and play with, but give it light ^•essels and it will 
gladly use tliem usefully, be tidy and be proud to be 
tidy. 

Here in this short appendix is something good : it is 
positive and based on observation. The rest is confusion. 

JOHX’^ KICKMAX, 


The Primordial Ocean. An Introductory Contri- 
bution to Social Psychology. Bg IV. 


90 


Perrg. 3/, A., D.Sc. London : Methuen. 1935. 
XI -r 38u pp. Price I5.y. 

With this volume Dr. Perry adds another erudite and 
ingenious argument m support of the thesis first pru- 
poimded in the Children of the Sun. One is impressed 
by the tremendous range of ethnographic material cited 
in the de\'elopment of the argument. AU the continents 
are combed for telling examples and illustrations. 

The question remains, howe\'er, does the argument 
convince ? Dr. Perry’s first premise would be questioned 
at once by many sociologists. He contends that a 
minimum ’ Standard of Behaviour,' representing the 
biological contribution to culture, can be established b\' 
examining the manner ot life of the simplest peoples, 
food -gatherers like the Australians, the African X>gritos, 
etc. He concludes, from this examination, that the 


getting of food is the one fundamental biological urge : 
the family the one fundamental social group of mankind. 
Everything else is culture, superirnposed upon the 
’ Standard of Behaviour.' Thus he revive^, with a new 
twist, the assumption that the simplest food -gatherers 
are so close to cultureless primordial man that their 
social behaviour is determined principal Iv if not solely 
by biological factors. It is doubtful, ‘also, whether 
Dr. Perr:v'’s ’ Standard of Behaviour ' would satisfy 
most ( omparative psychologists. To what, for example, 
would Dr. Perry attribute the cerebral functions of 


man v 
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The next stage in the argument is to demonstrate that This is the gist of Dr. Perry s elaborate argument, as 
hunger and the family do not provide a suttieient basiis the present re\'iewer has been able to gather it. That it 

for the invention of social institutions or even modes of has failed to convince is due primarily to a single metho- 

soeial behaviour, like violence. All social institutions. dological consideration. Dr. Perry treats myths as 
those of social organization, of magic and religion, of serious history. Myths record facts, the one universal 
kinship, even of economic life, are importerl. Culture fact which explains the existence of social institutions, 
everywhere, moreover, exhibits a uniform pattern. ba&e<l the coming of the Children of the Sun. " We began by 
on a universal and uniform theory, embodied m the ” accepting the Pat^mee statement that their creation 
ixiyih. oi The Primordial Ocean. The general form of thi& ’* story represented an historical fact. The result has 

in^'th is well known. In it the world is fished up from ’* been to show that they were substcintially correct. , . 

the waters by sky-beings. These are the Children of the says Dr. Perry, at one place. The proof of this is that 
Sun, w ho caiTied the gift of culture and of the life-giving what appears as myth in one culture is ritual in another 
rituals connected with the kingship everywhere. Dr. and eventually emerges as historical fact in Eg^^pt. By 
Perry traces this imiversal myth back to the rituals of assummg the historicity of myth, and by "pressintr 
c-onsec ration connected wuth Kingship in Eg^^pt ; and analogies in which any feature of one cultui'e is con- 
these, he shows, reflect the historical facts of dynastic sulered to be homologous with any other feature of an\' 
struggles, and the dominating phenomenon in Eg\'ptian other cuitiue, almost anything can be proved, 
iife, the inundations of the Xile. Thus the umvemal The Primordial Ocean is a stimulating and even 
theory of the origin of culture is traced back to a series brilliant book, but it requires, the review'er feels, an at t 
of real events — the pnmnm yywhde of culture. of faith to accept its mam contentions. M. E. 

GENERAL. 

Habitat, Economy and Society : A Geographical well brought out and the crafts associated with c ultiva* 
HI Introduction to Ethnology. Bji (\ DanfU tiou are treatetl with a specially interesting section on 
I Forde. Lofidon, iMethvtii^ 1934. xiv -f- oUO pp., iron. Cereal cultivation, both with the hoe and wuth the 

f U it. '■.t rat ions, tnaps. hthhorjiriph;/ . Price Id''', plough, is treated as everywhere in the Old World as 

Professor Forde has here produced a valuable and part of a single complex process of accretion of culture, 
thoughtful survey of the ethnology of the lowdier peoples and the problem of the origins of Xew- World cultivation 
fiom a geographical point of \'iew', deeply influenced is, like many others, not raised. The section on domestic 
hy the thought that human geography demands as much animals, and, especially, the discussion of pig and horse, 
knowledge of humanity as of ge<jgraphy. Reactions to is well done. 

environment, adaptations of environment, migrations The author is to be congratulated on a judicious 
and cultural borrowings are all discussetl m a reasonable balaiire in this book between observation and inferenre. 
way, with an ever-recurring warning against too broad He dues not produce sociological abstractions, but 
generalizations. Hunting and Collecting, as a lowly remembers he is dealing w ith live men : his treatment 
economic scheme, is show*n to eo\'er very diverse modes is often enriched by his knowdetlge of art hieology. 
of life discussed m seven chapters, of wdiieh three w'ork Xeetlless to say, no tw'o winters on this subject woukl 

out specific examples from the Old World, while four choose quite the same data for mention, bnt it would 

deal with the Xew. The author makes a point of giving be difficult to find a better selection than is given in 
as precise data as possible about each people described, this highly competent surcey. 

aiul he carries this scheme on by ilealing w ith ('lilt ivators The illustration of the book merits special commen- 
in Africa, south India, the Pacific and America. Then dation. Maps and drawings all reproduced as line 
t(iUow' four chapters on pastoral nomads, studying the blocks make it possible to give richer illustration than 
Masai, the Ruwaia Badawhi, the Horse and Sheep herder^^ could be paid for if in half-tone, without raising the 
of Central Asia, the Reindeer herders of Siberia. The last price of the book. The maps on pp. 4—0 are very 
section gives general reflections on the problems involved. interesting: in a revised edition the author might find 
In the studies of the Xew World the author gives it worth w^hile to explain that the distribution of 
many results of his own experience, elsewhere he has dominant economic systems refem to the state of affairs 
summarized and meditated upon the observations of apart from European influences of recent centuries. It 
others, and eveiywdiere he shows a welcome freedom might also be well to describe the Ecjuatorial Rain 
from the grip of theoretical conflict. An 18-page biblio- Forest of Africa as a region of hand cultivation and 
graphy is a great help to the student. A parallel book hunting. If the descriptions are sometimes inclined to 
on what may be called the higher cultures is very much be rather over-systematized, there is. on the otlicr 
needed, but many problems are involved in the pre- hand, a valuable thread of comparison running through 
paration of such a book. The vast differences betw^een the book, making it of value for many societies other 
cultivators using digging sticks, hoes and ploughs are than those specifically described. H. J. FLEURE. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pottery Figure from Luzira, Uganda. {Cj\ Max, connecting the same head wdth a different body fragment. 

• ha 1933, 29.) as illustrated in the accompanying figure. Although 

ScR, — In Max, 1933, 29. I published a brief the broken edges do not fit perfectly, they are, when 
account of some remarkable, but fragmentaiw'. allowance is made for their abraded condition, nearlv 
figures excavated from pits on Luzira Hill, near Port enough complementary to give great probability to the 
Bell. Uganda, and some of the fragments W'ere illustrated correctness of this restoration. (The crack at the join 
in Plate B, Figs. 1 and 2, Further examination of these can be seen between the fourth and fifth * neck-rmg ' 
fragments has convinced me that the tentative restora- from the top.) Xot only do these pieces make a better 
tiou proposed in Fig. 2, by connecting up the head and join, but the quality and thickness of the clay are almost 
body pieces of Fig. 1, is almost certainly incorrect. Mr. identical at this point, and the modelling of the bodv 
E. J. Wayland, w^ho presented these objects to the piece seems to carry on the design of the head-piece. 
British Museum, disagreed with my proposed restoration The only weakness in this proposal is that it gives 
at the time; subsequently my colleague. Mr. A. Digby. unnatural length to the neck: but parallel cases can be 
pointed out the probabilitv of another restoration, bv quoted, f.f/., in carved wooden figures from Sierra Leone 
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Tile ixxly in tins ease, like tlie head, is hollow, tlie clay 
varying from about tr> 4 invh in thioknes-;, and being 
Mell smootlied oft on tlie interior snrtaee. Tlie thiek 
horizontal band aiul the two vertical bands on either 
side of tlie breasts c'onsist of ‘ apjiliCfue ' strips of clay, 
as van bt‘ seen where the right-hand pieee has broken 
away at the base. The prominent breasts indicate tiiat 
the figure repie.serits a female, as is also suggested by 




Fig. 1. POTTERY figure from luzira, 

UGA^tDA. 


the numerous neck-rings. The body piece previously 
figured with the head apparently wears a number of 
heavy wxistlets and anklets, which strongly suggest 
that m that case also the subject was a woman. 

Xo further light is yet available on the antiquity or 
meaning of these figures, which remam the only examples 
of representational art known from pre-colonial Uganda. 

H. J. BRAUXHOLTZ. 

The Fire-Piston in South India. (C/. Max, 193o, 112.) 

Sir,— In Max (July, 193o, 112), Mr. M. D. 
9ij Raghavan has described four iron objects from 
the Adichanallur antiquities considered by Mr. 
Rea to be drilling instruments, but which are in Mr. 
Ragha van's opinion fire -pistons. From the figures 

given in the above paper it is clear that the pistons are 
larger (more than double the length of the cylinders) 
than is usual in the ca.se of fire-pistons. The wide, 
slanting mouths in all the four specimens, particularly 
m Figs. 2, 3 and 4, are very marked, and this cannot 
allow tlie rods to work as packed pistons. As Mr. 
Raghavan describes, the ends of the above rods are 
flattened, but fire -pistons, on the other hand, have cup- 
like depression at their ends. 
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From these considerations it appears that the four 
specimens are pesTle-an<l-mortars and not fire-pistons. 
Balfour,^ also has noted the striking resemblance of 
some Bornean fire -pistons with the pestles and mortals 
in some of the British Museum specimens (Fig. 35 in liis 
Plate III), and the same probably holds true in the 
present case. The custom of chewing betel-nuts is also 
widespread in India and it is not improbable that these 
objects were used for crushing betel-nuts. A long piston 
IS alwa\’s required in the case of such mortars to secui*e 
the full grip of the hand. The flattened ends may have 
been sharp enough to crush the hard betel -nuts as the 
pointed upper end of the piston in Fig. 4 suggests ; they 
are also required in taking the cru.shed ingredients out 
the mortar. S. SARKAK. 

Notes on a Knitting Technique. Cf. Max, 193.5, 183. 

Sir, — The title of Mr. Stig Ryden's interesting 
contribution in Max, 1935, 183, is clearly a 

misnomer : although his Xo. 9 (= my figure C) 
can be imitated in knitting by turning each stitcli over 
on to the mesh-needle, ' nettmg ’ is clearly a better 
term for this technique. 

All four types of looping are so clearly allied, and the 
.simplest (A) so obviously related to coil basket-work 
(especially in the meshed examples given (Figs. 5—7, 
pi. L) ) that its apparently sporadic distribution may be 
due solely to the lack of attention given to the subje<‘t 
}>y field antliropologists. A piece of loose basketry in loop- 
work (A) from ancient Egypt is in tlie Cairo Museum. 

Tlie technique seems to be as prevalent in E. Africa 
(Uganda and elsewhere) and m the Xilotic Sudan as in 
South and West Africa. Since A and B were both known 
to tlie ancient Peruvians, its introduction into South 
America by negro slaves seems unlikely. In a very 
comprehensive article on the subject {Knotless Settimj 
in America and Ocea}iia, ‘ American Antliropologist,' 
vol. 37 (1935), Xo. 1, p. 117 seq.)^ Mr. D. S. Davidson 
assigns the apposite names gi\'en with my figures to the 
simple variants of the ' stitches ’ used. He also gives an 
extensive bibliography, supplementary to which may 
be included notes by myself mainly on examples in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum (Max, 1925, 77 ; 1926, 4), among 
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which is a basket -bag from Xew Zealand in (A) decora- 
tively applied. This material I was kindlv permitted to 
use by Professor H. Balfour. ERXEST S. THOMAS. 
Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 


^ Balfour, H. : Anthropological Es.says presented to 
E. B. Tyior, Oxford, 1907, p. 45. 
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Tanganyika Territory. With Plate E. Culwick. 

NGiNDO HONEY-HUNTERS. By A. T. Cuhvlck. Tanganyika. 

nC Iw the north-eastern foothills of the Mahenge massif, Tanganyika Territory, there lives an 
UU isolated group of Wangindo, a branch of the once powerful tribe who figured so prominently 
in the Maji-Maji Rising of 1905. There are only a few scattered hundreds of them, most of their 
kinsmen living a long distance off over the Li wale District border. For geographical reasons they 
have been little influenced by the outside world and still live the life of their forefathers. They have 
no stock : the tsetse-fly prevents that. They grow a few crops, but on the whole dislike the settled life 
that agriculture entails, preferring rather to hunt game with poisoned arrows and, above ai], to wander 
off, sometimes for weeks at a time, in search of honey. 

Honey is the keystone of their economy. The Mgindo thinks in terms of honey: his children . 
when lucky, are smeared with it, his house smells of it, and his conversation invariably turns to ' that 
‘ hollow tree two days’ walk aA\'ay where the bees are.’ 

His greatest friend is the honey-bird, whose call never falls on deaf ears. Down goes his hoe and 
off goes the Mgindo, fire-stick, spear and axe in hand, to follow the bird. He may travel for days, 
oblivious of the fate of his crops, sleeping up a tree at night, on and on till at last the bird leads him 
to the bees. He then sets to work to cut do^ra their tree and take the honey, never forgetting to put 
aside some of the grubs for the bird. 

The Wangindo also make beehives and hang them up in trees, not, as one might imagine, near 
the villages, but hidden away in the furthermost parts of the forest, far from paths and human habita- 
tions. How they ever find them again is incomprehensible to the stranger, but they are never baffled. 
They can walk with unerring accuracy for miles through trackless forest to their trees and consider the 
blazing of a trail superfluous. 

Their beehives (ktmgiva), Fig. 1, are made from the rniomho tree. The bark is stripped off for a 
length of four or five feet and is then formed into a cylinder whose edges are held together v itii wooden 
pegs. One end of the cyhnder (right of figure) is closed by a flap of bark bent over and held in place 
with a piece of string passed through holes pierced in the flap and the wall of the cylinder ; the other 
end (left of figure) remains open. The hive is placed in a tree with the open end rather lower than the 
closed one to prevent rain getting in, and is left there until the bees find it. Sometimes aromatic herbs 
are placed inside it to attract them, but this practice is not universal. When the honey is ready the 
owner of the hive opens the closed end and blows in smoke from a grass torch (chenge). Fig. 2 (6), to 
drive out the bees. 

Then he takes the honeycomb and places it in a skin bowl (ngupiru). Fig. 3, to which is tied a long 
grass rope for lowering the booty to the ground. The bowl is usually made of hartebeeste skin, stretched 
while fresh over the bottom of an upturned beer-pot and allowed to dry in that position. It is then 
cut to the required size and provided with a rim of split bamboo, four tongiies of skin being left for 
attaching the rope. The Wangindo always turn the hairy side of the skin to tlie inside of the bowi 
and refrain from removing the hair, for a rather delightful reason. They say the lionet^ sticks to the 
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h.iir for a Iihil; tune .m<l it a treat for the cliildreii to rub their finger.s on the sticky hair and then 
ii(‘k them ! 

When dll tli(‘ eomf) ha^ been colleeted the honey is squeezed out by hand into gourds or a bark 
bowl (likinifjira), or trough, as shown in Fig. 4, and is usually eaten uncleaned — dead bees and grubs 
and all. The Wangindo ])re})are the ^\ax hy boiling it ^ith water in earthenware pots, allowing the 
mixture to cool till the wax sf>lidiiies and then pouring it into a filter (kurjuntu) of plaited gras<. 

2 (u). They luip the filter near the top with two slats of wood and slide these down towards the 
bottom to express the liquid. Tlie filtrate is thro^m away, but the wax is remelted in an earthenware 
})ot and east into lumps fur >aie to traders, 

A curious thing about th(*sc very primitive i)eople is that in spite of their isolation, numbers <.)! 
them have travellerl far Tlo^t of their headmen have been to the coast and are well acquainted with 
Muroj)ean way.". One finds. ])erliap". that the t\pieal honey-hunter to whom one is talking has spent 
.several years in Gr>vernment service as a messenger at the headquarters of a distant province. A 
handful of them are c'ven literate. But little difference de)es it make in the end. The lure of a wTld 
roaming existence calf" them home, and no sooner do they return to the tribe than all memory of the 
outside world and it." ways ."eems to fade from their minds as once again, fire-.stiek. spear and axe in 
hand, tlicv sufout on the trail of the luaiey-bird. 

(The "pceinieii" iliu"t rated in Plate E have been pre."ented to the Sub-Department of Ethno- 
giMph\' in tin* British Mu"eum ) Kt^g. Xo. l!)Td. 10—24. 

Tibet. Asboe. 

THE SCAPE-GOAT IN WESTERN TIBET. Bi/ the Rev. Walter Asboe. Kyelang, Kangra District, 
X. India. 

QC The rekM"ing ol a scape-goat is thought b\' either dies prematurely through disease, or meet" a 

mU the pea"ant" of Western Tibet to be an tragic end through his own or someone else's fault, 

cff’ei-tive meaU" of obtaining absolution from When releasing a scape-goat (or sometime." a 
the moral impurities in the individual or the scape-sheep) the following is the ritual at the 
community. ceremony of Tsaij-tar. The diseased or noxious 

Xoxious diseases, failure of the crops, or .some person brings a goat led by a black rope before 
catastrophic event which have tlirow'n the the community. A man then, stepping up to 
community into confusion, are the chief reasons the animal, simulates cutting its throat witli lu"; 
assigned for emplo^Tng the scape-goat as a hunting knife. In the meanwFile the owner of 
vehicle for carrying off the moral rubbisii and the goat pleads loud and long that the animal be 
transferrinu it elsew here spared, promising to pay compensation in monev 

A learneil lama informed me that in Central or kind provided that no blood is shed. The e oat 
Tibed it is customary for the eeele"iastics to set is now* regarded as a fitting substitute for the 

free a scape-rnan trieiimally. The purpose of this penalty which should otherw ise be paid for tiie 

practice is to absolve themselves, and incident- sins of the individual or community, "inec it 
ally the coinmnnity as a whole, of an evil must undergo banishment from the flock. When 
influence which is sup})osed to militate against the amount of money to be exacted from the 
the well-being of the country and its people. owuier of the goat is decided, the black rope is 
The scape-man thus chosen is u.sually a destitute substituted for a white one, and this is tied 
or criminaily-disposed person for whom the round the neck of the animal. It is then uailv 
community has no use. The ceremony of adorned, well fed, and driven to the hills to 
Tsag-tar (saving one's life) B then performed, wander hither and thither until the cause of its 
when tiie scape-man is lavishly fed. adorned banishment is removed. During the period of 
with ornaments, supplied with money and exile, no one may place a load on the scape-goat, 
jirovided with a pony and comforts for the nor even .so much as touch it. If the animal 
journey and released. He mu"t wander for the should die before the moral impurity of the corn- 
rest of his life in foreign countries, with no munity is purged, another seape-goat is cho.sen. 
ex{>ectation of ever visiting his native land. It is though the ceremony of Tsay-tar is not repeated* 
said that the scape-man rarely live." long, for he There seems to be no regularitv in Western 
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Tibet as regards the perfonnauee of this absolution tor the sins ot the people rests in the 
ceremony of releasing a ^cape-goat, for this is hands of the lamas (priests), whose function it is 
contingent on the moral condition of the to decide whether or not such ceremony shouM 
community. The imposition of this form of be performed. 

SACRIFICES IN WESTERN TIBET. By the Bet\ Walter Asbo^. 


QT Propitiatory sacrifices have always held 
U I an important place in the religion practised 
in Tibet. Human sacrifices were not unknown 
in ancient times in this country, and even to-day 
stories are told of foundation sacrifices of humans 
and animals to ensure buildings and town walls 
from the attacks of evil >pirits. 

It is. however, difficult to obtain detailed 
accounts of this practice, as the Tibetans are 
very reluctant to relate instances of this to 
Europeans. 

Two stories of the last human sacrifices hi 
Lahoul are extant to this day. and as they agree 
in every detail with tho.se related by Dr. Francke 
in his * History of Western Tibet/ I shall make 
a somewhat lengthy quotation from this writer's 
account of them. 

** A man had to be killed every year for the 
benefit of the fields of the community. The 
‘‘ peasants were to offer the victim in turns. 

“ (They probably kept slaves, and these were 
generally killed). One year it was a poor 
widow's turn, and as she had no servants it 
was understood that her only son was to be 
sacrificed. Whilst she i\'as weeping sadly 
“ about this, a wandering hermit came to her 
house and offered to die in the place of her 
son, if she would feed him well until the day 
of execution. The widow gladly accepted the 
offer, and on the appointed day the hermit 
was led with much noise before the wooden 
idol of the god of the fields. When the 
executioner walked up with his axe to the 
hermit, the latter said : ' Wait a little, dear 
‘‘ ‘ friend; lend me your axe. and let me see if 
' the god really wants to take my life.’ Then 
he stepped with the axe before the idol and 
“ said : ‘ Well, Lord of the Fields, if you really 
‘‘ ‘ want my life, take it please: if not. I shall 
•' take yours.' As there was no reply, the 
‘‘ hermit raised his axe and cut the idol in 
‘‘ pieces. Then he threw the fragments into 
the river, and everybody went home,” 

The other story related to me concerning 
the last human sacrifice in Manchat (and 
which is supported by Dr. Francke's account 
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of it) wa.'' that of a woman who \^'a^ buriefl 
alive. 

Local tradition has it that she pronounced a 
cur^e upon the land with her last breath. She 
prayed that none of the inhabitants should grov 
older than she was at her death : and the people 
still believe that her curse is being carried into 
effect nowadays. 

In modern times human sacrifices are sub- 
stituted by animal ones, and in the various valleys 
of Western Tibet the sacrificial customs, though 
slight W different in detail, are at any rate uniform 
in prmciple. 

The method of sacrificing animals is that of 
making a deep incision sufficiently large to 
permit the introduction of the hand, and then 
tearing the heart out. after which that organ i> 
offered to the local deity. 

In Kyelang one sheep is sacrified in this way 
during the spring of each year, each household 
taking its turn in providing the sacrificial sheep. 

At Chugtra, a neighbouring village, the local 
god is regarded Mith great fear, and it is thought 
that no less than twelve sheep, not to mention 
large quantities of flour and butter, must be 
offered to this ferocious deit^^ annually. 

Eight of these sheep, chosen from the com- 
munal flock, are slaughtered simultaneously, 
their hearts being torn out, and certain savoury 
parts of the carcases offered to the idol, whilst 
part is consumed by the people. The reifiaining 
four sheep are similarly sacrificed at intervals of 
one month. 

It is also customar\\ when slaughterhig 
animals for food, to tear the hearts out of them. 

At Yanaped, a yak is sacrified trienniall3^. It 
is first w ell fed, and then on the day of sacrifice 
the beast is heavily loaded and driven hither 
and thither by the people, who abuse it atro- 
ciously by throwing stones, clods of earth, or 
anything they can lay their hands on, until it 
is reduced to a state of utter exhaustion. It is 
then seized, and its heart having been torn out. 
is immolated. 

Sheep are frequently similarly dealt with, a 
plank of wood being securely tied on its back, 
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and finally sacrificed. At a marriage conducted 
(ui a large scale, a sheep is thrown headlong from 
the roof of a house, and its heart torn out. 
Similarly, when sickness occurs threatening the 
life of the patient, a sheep has to he sacrificed. 

The animal is covered with a .shroud to 
impersonate a corpse. In the meanwhile, the 
relations of the sick man call him repeatedly by 
name, and to the accompaniment of loud 
lamentations the sheep is led to the cremating 
ground and burnt alive. 

Though in theory the taking of life and the 


no Sigmund Freud was born on fi May. 
uO lcS56. in Freiberg, a small town in Czecho- 
Slovakia. He has now attained his 80th year 





SIGISMUXD FKEL'D. 

and we may still hope for new light from the 


offering of bloody sacrifices are revolting to the 
Tibetan Buddhist, the sacrificing of animals goes 
on unchecked by the Buddhist hierarchy in many 
parts of Western Tibet. 

A section of the community, however, 
reluctant to shed blood when sacrificing to the 
local deities, makes dough images of animals for 
sacrificial purposes. 

With the advance of civilization and education 
in the secluded valleys of Western Tibet, bloody 
sacrifices will no doubt sink into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

Roheim. 

By Geza Roheim. Budapest. 
some resemblances in the psychology of the 
neurotic and the savage. These articles were 
published in Totem and Taboo. Some of the 
theories put forward in that memorable work are 
now almost universally accepted. I suppose most 
anthropologists will admit that human beings in 
general, and primitive man in particular, ma^^ 
entertain ambivalent or (to use a non-technical 
term) an ambiguous attitude to certain persons 
and phenomena, and also that primitive man at 
least in certain situations behaves like the 
philosophical idealist and like the child, and 
invests the figments of his brain with a kind of 
pseudo-reality. This is what Freud has called 
the omnipotence of thought. It is probably less 
easy for the non -psycho-analyst to accept the 
principle of projection, i.e.. the explanation of 
demons, ghosts, hobgoblins as the projected 
representatives of the aggresive trends of their 
believers. But the war waged against Freudian 
(that is, psycho-analytic) anthropology is mainly 
directed against Freud \s version of Atkinson's 
Primal Horde or Cyclopean family, according to 
which human civilization is based on the remorse 
felt by the sons of the semi -bestial horde after 
their primeval parricide. I have discussed this 
question very often: recently in the Riddle of 
the Sphinx, 1934. What I wish to say this time 
is merely that I do not believe that psvcho- 
analytic anthropology stands or falls with this 
view of human origins. 

The theory of the primal-horde was then 
applied by Freud to the psychology of the crowd 
and to certain phenomena on the border line 


pen ot this master genius. In 1912 a series of between group psvchology and indmdual psv 
was published by Freud in Imago on chology such as hypnotism, su}^gestion, etc.i 


MaJisenpSffchohf/ie und Ich-Anah/.ie. 1921. published, 
in Enjriish, under the title of (O'oup Psijcholoiitj <ind the 
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Analysis of the Ego (International Psycho- analytic Presj 
1922). 


FREUD AND ANTHROPOLOGY. FREUD’S 80TH BIRTHDAY. 
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Many of Freud's minor papers would explain 
certain problems to the anthropologist if only the 
anthropologist were prepared to grasp these 
explanations. Thus as early as 1907 Freud 
showed that the explanation discovered in clinical 
analysis for obsessional ceremonies can also be 
applied to ceremonies and ritual in general. ^ 
In one of his papers on the psychology of love -life 
Freud explains the value of virginity psycholo- 
gically as based on a father-fixation and discusses 
primitive initiation rites for girls. ^ Two of 
Freud’s papers introduce the reader to the world 
of demons.^ In his more recent books, looking 
back at the results of a lifetime, he applies the 
method of dissection or analvsis to the ‘values ' 
of mankind to religion, even to civilization itself ; 
Freud argues that whatever mankind may invent 
is conditioned by our unconsciousness and shows 
how we can hardly hope to solve certain inherent 
difficulties of social life. Yet in his book on the 
Future of an Illusion we find him in a more 
optimistic vein predicting the passing away of 
human infantilism and the evolution of mankind 
to a better adjustment to reality. 

But the real significance of Freud for anthro- 
pology does not lie in his contributions to an- 
thropology, however important they may be. 
The name of Freud is identical with, that of the 
new psychology" or, in other words, of psycho- 
analysis. Now we can understand why human 
beings behave in a certain way, why they believe 
and value some things and avoid others and so 
on. Freud has found a method, a technique, a 
way to explain human personality. He has shown 
that there are certain trends in us which are 
in opposition to the attitude of other elements 
in our personality and are, therefore, repressed 
but can be re-admitted into consciousness by the 
technique of analysis. This is being shown 
experimentally in every clinical analysis and 
there is, therefore, an overwhelming mass of 
evidence to support these views. 

It is of course, difficult to accept them 
without personal experience on account of the 
repression which is at w'ork in every luiman 
being. Few" people would now" probably contend 
that psycho-analysis as a chnical method is simply 


nonsense. But if w e admit its validity in Europe 
we must believe a priori that as a method of 
investigation it is at least applicable to the 
individual savage. Of course, in this statement, 
the fundamental psychological unity of mankind 
is taken for granted. 

The next step is practice and not theory. My 
own field work and recently the dream -material 
collected by a pupil of mine in French Equatorial 
Africa have shown that the dreams of ])rimitive 
people can be analyzed according to the same 
method and Avith the same results as the dreams 
of Europeans.® Dr. Sachs of Johannesburg is 
actually analyzing a South African medicine man. 
Therefore, I hope, anthropologists will have to 
grant another point, auz., that, though the 
quantitative distribution of these elements may be 
different, an individual Aranda or Y^uma Indian 
is made up of the same mental elements and con- 
flicts as an individual Englishman or Frenchman. 

The great battle w"ill be waged when it comes 
to the question of culture. Anthropologists in 
general w ill reject the attempt to explain culture 
as a neurosis. Let us listen to the criticism of 
modem ' functional ’ anthropology. Margaret 
Mead writes : ‘‘ Roheim states that civilization 
“ is a neurosis and so reveals his fundamental 
” confusion on this point. Individuals may be 
neurotic, cultural forms may embody a sym- 
“ bolic solution of conflict which they have 
*' induced in individuals, but a society, althougli 
it may suffer from diseases w hich are analogous 
to the diseases which infect a living organism. 
i.e., defects in structure and disturbances in 
functioning, is not of the same order as the 
individual psyche, and if its present forms are 
"to be referred to conflict situations in the 
remote past, these forms must be regarded as 
inventions of adaptive mechanisms for group 
living not merely as the symbolic expression of 
the psychic conflict of the adults Avho par- 
ticipated in any given social conflict. 

I have made this long quotation, as it is 
probably typical of the modern ' functional ‘ 
school. Perhaj)s I am to be blamed for having 
used the word ’ neurosis * w hich may convey a 
somewhat different meaning to the sociologist. 


- ZirarKjshandhuufen und Beligionsuhunijen, Zeitschrift ^ A recently published book by I. S. Lincoln, The 
fur Religionspsychologie, 1907. Dremn in Prunitice Cultures, 193.3. applies the analytic 

* Das Tabu der Virginitdt^ Gesammelte Schriften V, method interpretation to dreams ot primitive people 
-1-. but gives very little association material. 

^ Das 'CnheimlicJie, Imago V, 1919, and Eine Teufels- ® M. Mead. Review of the Riddle i>f the Sphinx in 
neurose in Siebzehnten Jahrhundert, Imago IX, 19:23. Character and Personality, 1935, 90. 
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But I must also point out that a neurosis is not 
nierelv' a * symbolic* expression of contliets it is 
somethin<^ very ’ functional ' and. indeed, for 
the individual concerned it is the only possible 
' mode of living. A neurosis is a compromise 
between infantile endopsychic strivings and 
environment. It is a psychic system, or structure 
containing wish -fulfilments, defence-mechanisms, 
substitute gratifications, the laws which make the 
' group living of the Id, the Ego and the 
Super-Ego possible. I might therefore have used 
the expression ' psychic structure * or * defence 

* formation.’ On the other hand, I certainly did 
mean to indicate a ‘ disturbance in functioning.* 
Civilization must appear in this light if vieved 
from the point of view of the Id or from an 

* animal ' standard of health. Thirdly and 
■' lastly. ’ Freud tells us, ' and this seems most 
” important of all, it is impossible to ignore the 
■■ extent to which civilization is built up on 
” renunciation of instinctual gratifications, the 
” degree to A\hich the existence of civilization 
’* presupposes the non -gratification (suppression, 

repression or something else ?) of pow erful 

instinctual urgencies.”' It is therefore cer- 

Gold Coast. 

IRON DISC CURRENCY FROM ASHANTI. By 

QQ I am indebted to Mr. R. Purvis, the 
UU General Manager of the Konongo Gold 
Mines, Ltd., for his courtesy in bringing to my 
notice some old iron discs, which had been dug 
up in June, 1935, during prospecting operations, 
in which his company was engaged. 

A hoard of 25 of these discs were found at a 
depth between 3 to 4 feet by Dr. E. J. Prior, a 
member of the staff of Konongo Gold Mines, Ltd., 
whilst a prospecting pit was being excavated 
some 5,200 feet nearly due South-west of 
Odumase village in Ashanti-Akim (Oduinase is 
nearly 40 miles 8.E. of Kumasi). 

Dr. Prior took me to the pit on 9 December, 
Hl35, and I was able to make a careful examina- 
tion of the pit. It was obvious that these discs 
had been buried for many years for on the sides 
of the pit all signs of previous disturbance had 
been obliterated. There were no signs of a 
furnace or slag in the vicinity of the pit. 

Dr. Prior gave me two of these di.sc.s and Mr. 
Purvis gave me two more. 

" S. Freud. ( "ti ihzfition and its Discontent 'i. 1930. 63. 
('J. also T. D. Uiiwin. Sfj' anti Cidturc, l!>34. 

(.'J. M. Franklin. F ionihj BeactioHH durniij a Case of 
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t a inly related to the various types of neurosis 
and as. on the other hand, being human means 
being ' civilized ‘ (language, fire, etc.), we 
must conclude that a certain degree of 
neurosis’ (/.^., deviation from direct in- 

stinctual gratification by means of a psychical 
system formation), is essential to all human 
beings. What we call a * neurosis ’ in the 
clinical sense, may also be called an ' individual 
‘ civilization ’ just as a civilization is a * group 
■ neurosis.' We can study these group neuroses 
in the making when we analyze a family group 
and see how' the neurotic reactions of the various 
members correspond to each other or react on 
each other so that a small group is formed with 
* law s ’ of its own.^ When one of the members 
of such a group is analyzed and his character 
undergoes a change the others who continue to 
remain neurotic find him ' unbearable ' and he 
cannot get on with them any more. Thus 
certain non-homogeneous (to use Margaret Mead's 
term) societies react w ith violent hatred if some 
of the minor groups contained in them do not 
conform to the particular neurotic standard of 
the large group. 

Wild. 

R. P. Wild, Inspector of 31 mes. Gold Coast. 

The discs are roughly circular with a diameter 
varying from 2| inches to 2| inches. Their 
thickness varies from | to ^ inch, but as the 
surface is heavily encrusted with a brown scale 
of oxidized iron, these dimensions cannot refer 
to their original thickness. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Junner, Director 
of the Gold Coast Geological Survey, the assist- 
ance of the Imperial Institute was obtained and 
an analysis of cne of the discs was made in its 
laboratories with the following result : — 

The scale was removed as far as possible by 
gently hammering the specimen and the 
underlying metal was examined. The metal 
consisted of iron containing the folio wiiu«* 
impurities : — 

Silica, SiO^ =0*47 % 

Sulphur, S == 0*06 % 

Phosphorus, P ^ 0-20 

Xickel. Xi ^ 0-07 

Cobalt, Co “ 0-05 % 

Manganese, lead, copper, cadmium, bismuth. 

OhsessionaJ Xeurosis, InternatKHial Journal of Psyoho- 
AnaKs.'', 1JM3. XD, <S/, and ('iinieal experience of mv 
own, 
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arsenic, antimony, titanium, chromium, vana- 
dium were not detected. 

Further, in view of the fact that a certain 
amount of undigested ore was found in the speci- 
men, the opinion was expressed that the iron is 
almost certainly native. 

(The writer wishes to express his thanks to the 
Imperial Institute and Dr. Junner for their 
valuable help m this matter). 

Further inquiries made locally helped to throw 
some light on the origin of these iron discs. An 
old Ashanti when shown one, stated it was 
' iron money ’ and valued at 6J., which inform- 
ation had been handed down to him by his 
father. 

Any doubts as to the provenance of these 
discs may be dispelled when consideration is 
given to the communication supplied to the 
writer by a former officer of the Ashanti Political 
Service who had been stationed during part of 
his career at Juaso, the political headquarters of 


the Juaso district, in which Odumase is situated. 
It appears that somewhere about the year 1929 
tiiis District Commissioner had noticed pieces of 
iron, as far as he could recollect, about 2" X 2J", 
stored away Avithin the precincts of the * palace ' 
of the Omanhene of Juaben : Juaben being the 
native cajutal of the district. He was informed 
that they Avere iron currency, formerly made at 
Juaben and issued under the authority of the 
Omanhene. They Avere not in use at the 
time he saAA' them, but AAere merely kept as 
curios. 

There, therefore, seems A^ery little doubt that 
these iron discs Avere a former Ashanti currency 
and so far as the writer is aAA^are there is no 
preAuous record of it. 

A specimen of these discs has been deposited 
by the Avriter at the folloAving museums : — The 
British Museum : The Pitt PiA’ers Museum, 
Oxford : The University Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology. Cambridge. 


Britain : Archaeology. Stevens. 

TWISTED CORD DECORATION ON BRONZE AGE POTTERY. By Frank Stevens. J.F.. 

F.S.A., Salisbury, South Wilts, and Blackmore Museum. 


inn hundred and Iaa enty years since 

I UU the Pe\ . A. B. Hutchins excaA ated the 
Bell barroAA" near Winterslow^ Hut. Wilts., from 
which he recoA^ered the large urn Avhich is noAA 
preserA^ed in the Ashmolean Museum and figures in 
Abercromby's Bronze Age Pottery, aoI. II. 
No. 35r>. A full account of this excaA^ation is 
given by Mr. Hutchins in Sir Richard Colt- 
Hoare's Modern Wilts., Hundred of Alderbury. 

p. 211. 

The decoration of this urn at once attracted his 
attention and he described it as folio aa s : " The 
neck of the urn is laureated in a handsome 
‘‘ though rude manner Avithin and A\ithout. ' In 
1870, Dr. Thurnam, in Archoeologia 43. 349. 
Fig. 20, again refers to this decoration as a 
border, six inches deep, profusely coA^ered AAnth 
an impressed branching spiky ornament in 
complicated and closely packed chevrons.* 
He also AAas struck by it, for in a footnote he 
giA'es further details : “ The impressed ornament 
is A'ery peculiar, and is spoken of by 
Mr. Hutchins as ' a A'ictor s laurel pattern.* 
At first I thought it might haA^e been produced 
*■ by the impression of the spikes of some grass 
*■ or cereal. It is not certain Avhether they could 
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" have been produced by any double plaiting of 
" cord or thong,'* {Arch. Journ.. XXVIII, 70). 
Nothing further seems to haA^e been said about 
this form of decoration. 

After examination of the urn at Oxford, and 
plaster casts, both posith^e and negath^e, Avhich 
Mr. E. T. Leeds, F.S.A.. kindly provided, the 
suggestion of a grass imprint appeared to be 
most unlikely, leaA'ing the question of plaitetl 
cord for further inA^estigation (Fig. 1). The 
regularity of the decoration certainly suggested 
the use of a plait and led to a general reAUCAv of 
a Available illustrations of Bronze Age Pottery to 
find other examples of this technique. This 
reA^ealed the fact that the design appears on urns 
of both Middle and Late Bronze Ages. The 
follnAAing from Lord Abercromby. Bronze Age 
Pottery, a'oL II, Avill suffice to sIioav the general 
distribution of this type of decoration ; Fig. 70 
from Colne A'. Norfolk : Fig. 74 from Water 
NeAvton. Peterborough: Fig. 140 from Grindle 
Top. Pickering: Fig. 187 from Meiklerigg. East 
Lothian : Fig. 189 from Foulford. Banff : Fig. 2056 
from an island in the Clyde : Fig. 356 from 
Wmterslow. Wilts, : Fig. 357 from Tregaseal, 
Corn Ava 11: Fi g 360 froin nea r 1 1 f va com be : Fi ir . 505 
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from Kirkpark. Mifilothian : Fias. .328 and o28« 
from Uddin.irstoii. Lanarkshire: and Fig. .366 
from Antrim. Museums having these urns in 
their collections kindly furnished casts. Exami- 
nation of the series, together with experiments 



FlO. 1. FROM WIXTKKSLOW HI T. WILTS. {A^htnoh'ftH ^lu^seil 
Fig. 2. thoimcolnev, ui 

Fig. .3 expehimextal iMioit>^ioNs ‘t plahed ^tkixg. 

in ])laite(l string make it evident that tlie cords 
were not plaited, but that tw'o twists, one a 
* rigiit-hanri ' and the otlier a ' left-hand/ had 
been laid parallel and hxed, so that they could 
be applierl as a kind of stam]>, as in the left-hand 
example in Fig. 3. That on the rieht shows a 
]>air of ‘ right -twists.' 

A singularly good example is tin* C'olney Urn 
in Norwich Castle Museum. Jt not only shows 
the ■ \dctor‘s Laun^l ' pattern ]>erfectly. but it 
is also possible to see that the distance between 
tlie two twists vanes sliuhtlv. which would not 
be the case Avith a plait (Fig. 2). Another example 
(from a barrow at Grindle Top. Pickering, in the 
Sheliiekl Museum) shows the ' laurel ' pattern 
and the imprint of the ends of tile two tw'ists 
^li verging, which would not be the case if a plait 
were used. See Fig. .3. The .same thing may be 


noticed in a less degree in the Uddingston urn at 
Edinburgh, AA'here the strands are very coarse 
and consequently show' clearly, and on that from 
Kirkpark (Fig. 4). 

This use of a ‘ left-hand ' twist suggested the 
possibility that on some urns with decor- 
ation impressed by simple twisted cords, 
a * left-twist ‘ may have been used. This 
was found to be the case: for example, 
on an urn from Alfriston (Abercroniby 
IF 8) and on one from Handley Hill, 
Dorset (Abercromby II, 31). The urn from 
^sheriff Flats. Thankerton, Lanark, at 
Edinburgh (Abercromby II, oOOn) shows 
pairs of left twists, some close together 
and some separating, and in the same 
collection the vessel from Quinish, Isle 
of Mull (Abercromby I, 410) displays 
pairs of right-hand twists. Other pieces 
showing two similar tAAists side by side 
have been found at Gunwalloe, Cornwall, 
preserved at Truro (Abercomby II, 369) 
with two left-hand twists, and at Mullion 
(Abercromby II, 429) with tw'O right-hand 
twists. 

Other examples occur, with groups of 
twists, left and right alternately, e.g., food 
vessels from Goodinanham (Abercromby I. 
71, 130. 142, 229) and Ferry Fryston 

(Abercromby 1, 104) (Fig. 6). With reference 
to one illustrated in British Barrows (Fig. 73). 
0- page 88. Green well says on page 306 that 
” the markings on the inside of the lip of 
the rim consist of three lines of impressions 
'■ of very delicately-twisted thong or cord 
■■ apparently of thret plaits, applied close 
■■ together: and a similar series encircles the 
” vase close to the bottom.*' The impressions 
on the Goodinanham examples are extremely 
delicate and well-made and are undoubtedly 
the most interesting of all. 

An examination (^f the illustrations in 
Abereromby's Bronz<^ Ag^ Pottery, vols. I and II 
(which may be taken as fairly representative of 
British examples) showed that of 170 vessels with 
tw isted cord impressions. 1()9 had right twists and 
43 had left twists, while IS showed both. It G 
certainly interesting that 36 per cent, of these 
impressions should have been with left-hand 
twists. In the Wiltshire museums the proportion 
seems to be even higher. Its frequency goes to 
show' that the left-hand twist was not accidental. 
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and the fact that both right and left twists were 
sometimes used together in alternating strands 
suggests that its use was intentional. The import- 


ant point is that tlie * laureate ‘ form of decoration 
does not seem to be produced by a plait but 
rather by two opposingly twisted pairs of cords. 



ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Tradition and Prestige in NGoni Society. 

ini ’ Margaret H. Bead presented a paper on 
I II I the above subject to The Bo gal Anthropo- 
logical Institute on Tuesflagy 17th April 1936. 


Maori and Polynesian in the light of recent 

Archaeological Research. Suniniarg of a 
1 [1/ communication presented bg Mr. H. D. 
Skinner, 21 1930. 

The first important theory regarding the origin 
of the New Zealand Maoris was that of Perey Smith 
who adduced traditional e\4dence to pro\'e that 
tht^y were <lta‘ivetl from Tahiti. Mort‘ n'eenllx' tla^ 
traditional matter reeordttl by Te \Miatahoro had 
bi'tm held to pro\'e tliar tliere liad been a negroid 
population m New Zeahuid before Polyne'^ian 
colonization, and that thi*^ ancu'nt po[)ulation was 
represeiitefl in moilein tinie'^ by the Morion-^ of 
the C'hatham IslaiuK and by Xgari iMannn^ of Otago 
and Southland. Thi> theor\' seemed to ( explain 
negroid charactei-^ ])ie'>rnt in tlu^ Xt w Zealauil 
Maoris and alleged to be absent in Tahiti and 
al>o the pre’^euce in Xt‘W Z^-ala^d of cui\-ilineai 


decorative art a.sserted to be unrelated to decorative 
art in any other part of Polynesia. The theory 
was championed b\' Percy Smith and Elsdon Best 
and had been accepted, in a modified form, by 
Ur. Buck. The speaker held that if a iMelanesiaii 
population had originally b(‘en present in Xew 
Zt'aland it would have profoundly affected aspects 
of Maori culture other than flecoratiw art, e.g., 
language and social organization. But botli these 
aspects of Maori culture were ty])ically East 
Polynesian. A dtUailed (examination of Morion 
(/lilt lire had showm it to be charact(‘ri'-tically Ea^t 
Polyiaesian. Arclueological work carraed out in the 
Xgati Mamoe area had revealed an Ea^t Polynesian 
mat( rial lailture from b(*giniiing t(> t‘nd. At tht* 
Little Pajjaimi site stratified de]) 0 ''it'>«, ten feet in 
d(‘pth, had bi'en (exeaxated. The lowest l<>vels 
thene belonged to the moa -hunter tua. Archaeological 
(*vid( net* was thus complet»*ly oppos*‘d to tht* tht‘or\' 
of an ancif'iit non -Polynesian po}mlatit)n m Xt*w 
Z(*aland ; tht* wholt* inatt'iial culture thus tar 
re\t'alt‘d was charaetemtieally E<i*'t Polynt*sian 
(Tahitian). 


REVIEWS 


FOLKLORE 


Healing Ritual : Studies in the technique and 
tradition of the Southern Slavs. Bg B. 

Phgllis Kemp. London {Buber). 1935. 
9 '' 5J. 335 jtp. Illustrated . Poet tl 1^. 

It is not easy to do justice to this Ijook m ont* 
short, notict'. so g!‘(*at is the amount of new and 
valuable matt*rial that it coiitaiiLs. All lield work(*rs 
who know how hard it is to gain tin* contideiici*. 
anil learn the secr(*ts of peasant" will appreciate 



the >kill, patience and capacity fot loughing it 
which ha\(‘ ^nabliMl tin* authoi to (oll('(t at tiist 
hciiul from Wise Women, hen ditai v duitom and 
old peoplt*. who i( iiK mb* M tl foiiuei ep:d( ina s and 
the* preoautK^iis theui taki n. full an»l (*xact account" 
of tin* h(*aling ^^ubstane* s us< d, how tiny w*-i*e 
pre]>ar*'d and the ritual neci's^aiy wlun they are 
applu d. 

The English student i^ fuith**!* heavily in(h>bted 
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to tile author ina'inut-h as her intimate knowledgi' 
of Slavonic laiiguairos has onabltMl laa* to <jUoto 
freely from Serbian, Russian and J Bulgarian authori- 
ties on folk-meihciiU‘ ; and sin* has tlius made 
a\'ailabk‘ a mass of information which was liuried 
d<‘ep in unkno\\n tongues. The Lrround covia'c^l 
includes all the districts now known as Jugoslavia 
and thus Albanian as well as Slavonic lore is 
described and practices are shown to differ con- 
siderably in different di^tricts. But the book is not 
a mere catalogue of 'cure<.' The author in a 
chapter on Folk Psychology', aptly illustrated by 
folk tales and ballade, givt‘-> us tlie peasant's views 
on physiology* and the sOul, and shows how these 
beliefs are connected with th(' ritual. Dm* ])o\'('ity 
may* lead to more care being taken of a sick ox or 
other beast, upon wliicli the W(*lfare of the* family* 
deptmds, than of a man or woman reganled as 
incurable. At the pilgrimage church at Cajnica 
1 once heard a woman jiraving at the top of her 
voice for a sick cow*, m the midst of the ser^'lce and 
a crow'd{*d congregation. 

The Ritual of Healing is very* fully* described. 
Sac'nhcial offerings. ritt*s of riMlemption and substi- 
tution. JSome rites, carried out m silence at special 
])laces bf‘ai ex idiaici* of a cult of spirits and gliosts. 
Fire created by* friction has been largely used as 
a reiniKly*. In Montiaiegio I w*a^ told that the 
patient took part in saw'ing the wood backw*ards 
and forwards an<l that the ‘ fire ' (fe\'er) w*ent 
out of him into the wood and he w*as cured. The 
\ arious w*av> of thus making fire are* illustrated by* 
an exet‘llent series of photographs from drawings 
and from life*. (Somt* U-nt by* the Ethnographical 
Museum. Belgrae le ). 

It is of interest to note* that, mingled w*ith w'ildly* 
improbable the'ories, there are instance:*s in which 
(,ommonsense and observation has biought the 
pe*asant ne‘ar to the* truth. Tlius e*pidemics are 
often thought to be wind -born. When the peasant 
belie\t‘s that fe*^'er is carrie*d by* the* w*ind from a 
swamp inft*cted by* a dead dragon, the wind has 
doubtless brouglit the* mosepnto. 

Fort IS in liis book on Dalmatia, towards the end 
of the e*ighteenth oeiitury*, re*cords tliat a local priest 
told liim that disease w*as caused by* tlie bites of 
mosejuitos w'hich hael fe*d upon putrid matter. 
Em])irically', lie* tlius almost hit ujioii the truths 
discove*re d more than a century* latei by Ross. 

Side by side* with rt*volting and useless pie*scrip- 
tions, w*e tind rt*markab]y' senm<l methods of treating 
w'ounds antis<*ptical]y, by cle-ansing with ak'ohol 
and dre.ssing w'ltli preparations of pine and elder. 

An important ehapte*r is tliat on tin* e‘le*rne*nts of 
Folk Christianity* and its re‘lation to magic in which 
the* infliu nce of various he*re*tical se*cts, who jire*- 
elated the Oithodox missionane*s, is trace*d. and 
special attention dire*ct<*d to the* Bogornil or Bulgar 
lieresy. But the* author }>oints out that many* 
minor customs, sometime's classed among ' -upe*! - 
* stitious abuse's ' are. in fact, inlu'rited fiom the 
e*aiiie'st (Iinstian ]iei‘iod. Ha\'ing descnbf*d the* 
the'ory, the* author t]ie*n tells of the* ] >ract lec of 
mealicine and surgery by* the* barbe*r and the* le-ical 
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doctor, their aistrume'nts and rntthoeD: and gives 
li\t‘Iy accejunts of the* indivieluals. both Christian 
and Mahommedan. iSlav and Albanian who told 
h(*r the*]!* S(*f*re*ts. The* source's of anciemt magic and 
medicine are* also traced. Massage, fumigation, and 
ste*am bath'^ an* largely' e>mploy*ed. It is interesting 
to find that the influence of the mind u])on the body* 
is fully* recognizeH and illnesses ascribed to anxie*ty*, 
sorrow*, and, above all, to terror {sfraha. ^trara). 
w*hich IS pe-rsonifled as a form of demon. This 
throws a giim light on the conditions of life in the* 
Balkans. M'e* have only recently* learnt the effect e'lf 
stmhd in the* foirn of air raids, upon children. 

The lines 

>Se)rr(.w caused her he* ad to ache 

And fiom her head it went to her belly*." 
ha\'(* much truth in the*m. 

The peasant is popularly supposed to be hauly* and 
he*althy*. My* t*xperit*nc(* m Montene*gro an<l **l.s(*w*h(*r(* 
led me to think that there was a great deal of 
neurasthe nia. espc'cially among the wome-n. caust‘d 
by* se\*eie toil, the struggle to live, freejiient danger 
and incessant child hear mg and lactation. 

It Is tempting to quote fr(_*ely fiom this store- 
house* of know'ledgt* but space doc*s not permit 
it. As mc'dic'ine* as a modern science did not begin 
to penetrate the Balkans till W’oll into the ninc*teenth 
century*, and then spread but slow'ly*, the fle*Id eho.se n 
by* Miss Kemp is a rich one and she has garnered a 
large* harvest of Folk medicine before* it was y*et too 
late. A choice example of the impact of new know*- 
ledge u})on ancient lore* is tliat of a sc*eress at 
Sarajevo. w*hc, after jDerfoiming a magic ritual, 
assure d he*r patient that ‘‘ the evil baksil {bacillus) 

has now* left y ou." But w e must refer the reader to 
the book itself. Its value has be*en much incre*ased 
by* the aeldition of an extensive bibliography* of 
Serbian, Bulgarian and other works quoted and 
consulted and by a good index. M. E. D UR HAIM. 

A. R. Wright : British Calendar Customs. Edited 
Jill 6// T. E. io/tes', icdk prejace by S. H. Hooke. 
1 IIA Loudto), Glat.'thtr, fo/ tlte Folklore Soioefy, IJKki. 

( 1 : ^Movable Festivals), xci — ::!1:2 ppj. 
8 plates. P/irc I3s.. 

The life-w'urk of the late Mr. Wright, long editor of 
Folklore and for some y*ears President of the Folk-Lore 
Society, w*as left ineomplote at his lamented death, and 
its continuation was therefore the most obvious and 
unavoidable inheritanc-e of the Society. To judge ))v 
the present volume {So. 97 of the Society's iiuhlieationsj. 
the task is to be carried out well, but not perfectly* : 
this book has in it much to be eommende<I and much 
that will be useful to students of the subject; but there 
IS also a certain amount which better editing would ha\*e 
got lid of, to the advantage of all <*uneerned. 

■ Movable ' festivals are ( hieflv those whose oec urrenee 
depc'iids on the date* of Easter, with the addition of 
a few, such as Harvest Home, whic'h depend on the 
weather. Mr. Wi ight had collected a large amount of 
printed material relating to these, and this is set out in 
due order, w*ith some additions made since his death. 
So far. well, especially as the extracts are carefully* 
dated and tlie references given are for the most part 
exact ; the reader is no longer iiritatetl bv seeing, wdiat 
so often confronts him in collections of this kind, that 
the information is T<iken fiom 'a diarist, 'a chrnnn*le' 
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or the like: he is fairly told %vhat diarist, or chroiiK le, 
or newspaper, or other authority, good or bad, has been 
excerpted, and is thus put in a position to judge the 
worth of the statement : fur neither author nor editor has 
been content to select, and therefore, as is proper, 
aecount.s good and had, vague and precise, matter-of- 
fact and bentimental. are all to be found here. It is not 
a history of English folk custom, but a volume of materials 
for one. For the same reason, little i.s attempted by 
way of inteipretation. 

It IS therefore to be regretted that so little has been 
done to rid the book, not of ill-recorded facts, which are 
better than none at all, but of speculations dating from 
pre-scientific days and breathing the spirit of those 
happy times when everything not understood could be 
conveniently explained away as a survival of something 
classical (for choice, something which the writer's classical 
knowledge was not exact enough to state clearly) or by an 
etvmology on a par with the derivation of ‘ periw ig ' from 
TreploiKos. It will hardly be credited that on p. 18(5 of a 
book published in this \ear of grace and m the name of a 
learned society the editor, in his own person, suggests that 
the Kern Doll and similar figures represent Ceres, It is true 
he gets this preposterous statement from the first of the 
extracts printed on the same page ; but there it has its 
excuses, for the extract dates from 1598, long before any 
scientific study of the religions of Europe had been 
made. He -vvoiild have done better to remove it from 
the citation than to repeat it as if it had some possibility 
of being right. Things equally absurd occur on pp. 73 
(buns on Good Friday) and 99 (alleged opinions of 
‘ the ancients,’ as if that were the name of a homogeneous 
body of thought, concerning eggs). As for etymologies 
why, on p. 19, indulge in vague speculations concerning 
the origin of the Cornish word t-olpemi, instead of 
taking the opinion of one of the several quite competent 
Professors of Keltic in this country t On p, 89 and 
elsewheie, the reader has a right to be toitl, when the 


etymology of an English word is m (piestion. what a 
good modern authority, preferably the K.E.D.. has to 
say about it. In this particular case. Bede's etymology of 
Easter from Eostre may be right, but to call him ‘ nne of 
‘ the most learned of ancient writers ' is absur<l. and 
the other etymologies given are not ' less satisfactory ' 
but merely impossible. On p. 146, why waste space m 
chronicling that some one w’^riting in 1778 imagined that 
youliiig appletrees coukl have something to do with the 
name of Aiolos, or as he calls him, Eolus ? Such things 
belong to the history of philology, not to folklore. (,)n 
p. 155, there should be at least a foot-note To say that a 
mystery -(properly mustery) ])lay has nothing to do wuth 
theological or other mysteries, but is a play put on by a 
trade-guild, a unti . 

Leaving these defects, w'hich reflect less credit than one 
would like to give on the diligence of the eilitor, mention 
may lie made of a few passages which contain no mistakes 
but might be impro\'ed by a word of comment, since 
comment is not altogether excluded. On pp. i-2. 
the practice of forming one side in a game from boys 
wKo bear certain very common names has Welsh 
parallels, in place when Cornwall is m question. On 
p. 35, should It not be noted that the game of kit-cat is 
an ancestor of baseball and roiuulers On p. 59 the 
cm lous custom of ‘ seeking the golden arrow* ' is reported 
from Shropshire : it seems w*orth suggesting that the 
phra.se <jriginall}' referred to the prize in an archery 
contest. On p. 66, the reviewer does not understaml 
the meaning of the clause " folio wing the quaint reading 
‘ so often quoted.' A reading of what, and quoted 
where ? On p. 73, a very brief inspection is enough to 
show* that the ‘ old iliyme ' cited is a passable Popian 
couplet, a little corrupted, and so hardly of popular 
origin. 

5lisprints are very uncommon, but on p. l'2S^ line 4 
of the second paragraph, qudst tnodo s.houkl be tw*o 
words, not one. H. J. ROSE. 


RACE. 


Anatomie der Japaner. By Professor Buidaro 
Adachi, Proftssor of Anntoyny, Imperial 
1 05 Unii'ersity of Kyoto. First Part. “Das 
Arteriensystem der Japaner/' (u'ith the 
Collaboration of Prof. Kotondo Hasebe). Pt Two 
Volumes : 1 VoL. win ^ 440; II T o/,, iw — 3o3, both 
vohimes tvith 539 illustration mostly in black and 
four plates in colours. Second Part : “ Das Venen- 
system der Japaner." Fir'st Issue : 87 pages with 28 
plates., mostly in colour., coyitaining 103 illustrations. 
The first part published in Kyoto 1928, the second part 
1933, as special volumes of the Acta Scholcc ^ledici- 
nalis U niversiiatis Imperialis Kyoto." Size. 
11 by 16| inches. Ko price stated. 

These three splendid volumes in tall imperial folio 
represent really a great man's life work of such a 
size that it is not easy to do it full justice m a review. 
The results of forty years’ patient work and experi- 
ence are presentetl here to prove, so to sa\*. Prof. 
Adachi’s owm dictum, stated many years ago, that 
* Human Anatomy ’ is in fact only an ’ Anatomy of 
‘ the 'V\ hite Race ' and not an ’ Anatomy of Man,* i.e.. 
not an Anatomy doing justice to the morph<.)logy of 
all the races of mankind, or as Sir Arthur Keith 
called it (in his preface to Loth's Anthrojjologte des 
Parties Molles. Paris, 1931) an 'International 
’ Anatomy.' Adachi's work is, m fact, a com- 
parison of the whole range of variation of the bloorl 


vascular system in Japanese and in Europeans, 
hence of much importance to every anatomist and 
to those anthropologists who.se interests go beyond 
the narrow limits of piire‘ osteometry and craniology. 
The material collected by Prof. Adachi, his co- 
workers and pupils is ver\' I’ich, and thus gives a 
good foundation for the study of the so-called racial 
differences in the anatomy of tlu' two compared 
races. In studies like that it is, of course, aiwa>*s 
an indispensable preliminary, a postulatt% that each 
single item of variation be represented by a r^uflflcient 
number of cases, in order to givt% as far as ])Os.sible, 
full guarantee that the respective variations are 
really racial, i.e., ba.sed on hei editary factors. As a 
matter of course, Gtmetics in Man and. m fact, not 
only flenetics, but the whole of Human Biolog\', are 
in comparison with Botany or Zoology in a dis- 
advantageous position, for, with the exception of 
serology, they lack experiments and have thus no 
means to prove their statements as to the ’ racial ' 
{i.e.. ' hereditary ') cpiality of any given i>eeuliarity. 
Hence a suffleient number of cases gives at least a 
good approach to security and, in this re.spe^ct, 
Adachi's work does full justice to the above 
j^ostulate. 

The first volume of the Arteriensysteni der Japaner 
gives an exact description of all the varuflies of the 
aorta, aortic arch and its branches, arteries of the 
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hea(i» neck, shoulders and upper extremity, the 
> ‘cond volume the art(‘ries of the thorax, abdomen, 
pelvis and lower t^xtremity. A spocml and very 
important chapter ‘ri\'es in full dc'tail, with the 
n‘spective percentages, an expositicii of all the 
<iiffereiices bt‘tween the Japant‘se and the European 
anatomy, and occasional comparisons with the data 
in Negroes, Chinosi^ etc. The first issue — all that 
has been, so far, publishe<.l — of the ‘ Veneiisystem 
‘ der Japanta* " givt^s exact data on the variations in 
pulmonary veins together with their respective 
coimectiou with the myocardium and the respective 
topography of tlv* bronchi, arteries and veins of 
tlu' lungs. Further, a special chapter (by Prof. 
Mochizuki of Tokyo) on tlu' wins of th(^ heart 
and chapters on the Ca\'a sup. and on the 
Anonyrnte. 

Adachi’s work is of considerable importance for 
anthropologists interested in the question of races 
of Man. Some of the xariations, as described by 
Adachi, are more frequent in Japanese than in 
Europeans, others, on the contrary, more frequent 
in Europeans than in Japanese. This shows plainly 
that we have to be wry careful in labelling any of 
the varieties found in Man from the point of 
\'K‘W of morphology as being of a ‘ primitive ' or 
‘ progressive ' character. Adachi himself states 
(faithful rendering b\' the reviewer of thi* (German 
original text) *’ that the occurrence of \'arieties in 
the races compared— /.c,, Japanese* and Europeans 
—does not show, as to their fre(.{ucney, any par- 
ticular difftu'ences, so that in both races tlie same 
numbers of primitive features may be found *' 
(Adachi, Arteries. IT, p. 340), further, *' V)oth races 
show with reirard to their arteries about the same 
level of <leVf4o])ment ” [Lr. p. 309). and “ it is 
therefore not po^^iblt* to state a distinct order of 
evolution in th" three* races, here compared (i.e., 
Japane-,!*, Eui‘op 'aiis and Negroes), htaice Euro- 
pean.- are not a more progressive or the Negroes 
a more primitive race (/.c. p. 313). " 

Reviewing tht* whole work of Adachi on the arteries 
and \ein^ in danan * an<l fairopeans. and taking 
also into coiisideiation Loth's work on the Anthro- 
pology of ->()ft ])art'' an<l sonit* othta* papt'i"' on racial 
anatomy, a", for in-tance, (_h A. Sf ib. The azyqos 
s fshon iff i't i)is )!• Aunooruft oeJ Auorosm 

Xt'iffafs in the ' American Joui-n, of Ph\sicai 
' AnthropoIog\-. 1934." xix. ]>. 39 1.39. et" . we ma\' 
f>-‘rhap^ lie peimitt'sl to -a\ that the ctireful -«tudy 
of all the anatomical varietic'^ found, -o fai', m 
the \ anou^ races of Man doc'^ not giV(* us niiudi 
ju-titication to differtaitiate rht*-<* ra^**"'. from the 
fioint ot \ iew of ph_\'logt*n\ , a- ' jirimitix e ' or 
^ progre-^ive," On the contrary, the-t* most 
import<int ^tu<lie.- on th ■ anaromic<d \ anation in 
Man s .(an to bring, m) far. full exuleiic.^ that all the 
present raf‘«‘- are of on * -to(*k. nc., of mono]>li\ let ic 
origin. For. with due regard to th* t’-achings of 
t '•eivtic-. it I'' (juit * iinpossi})h> tt) imagine that the 
pi’irnordial. h'‘re<litaiy basir. which is. as a matter 
of I'ourse, the ufifnn to n sso) tu fn of all racial differ- 
ences, shoufl be <lifferent wh'*n we ^^ei* plainly that 
all these variation- havt* only a quantitative and 

[ 


not a qualitative character. And this primordial, 
hereditary basis would be, of necessity, different if 
the diff(^rent groups of mankind were of different 
stock. A careful scrutiny of, for in.stance, the 
variations jn the muscular system of Man demon- 
strates, in some cases, that wt* have to take into 
consideration almost the whole order of mammalian 
if we are to understand some* of the* occasionally 
found types of variations ! Theese general con- 
siden-ations on the morphology of ra(*es m Man ge*t 
their corroboration by the additional evidence of 
-ome of the biological results of the study of races. 
It sufiice\s to remember Nuttalfs work and hi^ 
'mammalian reaction' (George* H. F. Nuttall. 
Blood lmttn(}iil y and Blood Bela'io)tship, Cambridge. 
1904) and. later on, the work of Sutherland. L'hlen- 
hut. Moilison and several othe*rs on the blood rela- 
tionship in man and primates, and in the different 
racp^ of >[an. 

Though we haw. quite in accord with Adachi, no 
hesitation in considering all the variations and com- 
parisons of variations between Japane>se and 
Europeans from the point of phylogenv as of (*(|ual 
standing, we find in the re\’'iewed work some striking 
differences. As, for instance, m the topography of 
the A. maxi Hans interna. Adachi had 331 cases in 
Jajianese and, for comparison, 740 cases in Euro- 
peans. Only in 0 per cent, of the cases was the 
Arteria maxill. interna medial of the Muscuhrs 
pterygoideus ext emus in Japanesi*. whereas in 
Europeans the respective figure was 58 per cent. 
The difference in the percentage of occurrence is 
quite considerable and is. of course, for the present, 
only a statement of facts witlmut any possibility of 
an explanation. 

The whole work of Adachi enlarg(*s, to a great 
extent, our knowledge of the v'ariations in Man and 
there is no doubt it is also a great incentive for 
further research on some other groups of mankind, 
so as to get the full range of variation in Man. 
Furthermore, as a matter of course, this kind of work 
has not only its great importance for tlie whole 
r«*alm of theoretical studit*s of ^lan, but also for 
practical ends, an<l especially for surgery. The 
illu-tration- ai'e \er\^ c*h*ar and show. es]ieeiallv in 
some of the plates, a really artistic win, so that, in 
comjiaiisou with thes *, .-.oim* of thr illu-t rat ions in 
European textbooks of anatomy look somewhat 
clumsy. Th * author found in Mr. Itaro Adaclii a 
competent draughtsman and in Mr. Tsuyao Vama- 
moto not only a inaster-engravta- in wood (m some 
instances reminding f>ne of tin- old Japane-c artists) 
but al-o a braA'e man, who <luring tlie terrible 
uphea\'al of the 1923 eartlujuake in Tokyo saved 
Profe*ssor Adachi's priceless original diawing-. Tile 
co-t ot' the publishing must luni* bt*en tjiute con- 
si<lt*rable ami i>fit*cts grc'at credit on tlu* mum licence 
of the public funds m Japan. 44it‘i>* is no doubt 
that the whole work, with its surnmarie-, illustra- 
tions and elf*<ir expo-itioiis will }>e a great 
help 111 this particular ri,4d of work, and there 
is also no doubt that th * whole i.- a t 'stimony 
to Professor Runtaro Ada-hi's great work and life. 

\\ 8LK. 
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Swedes of To-day. Portraits reproduced in colJotifpe 
A fin cratfon drawings by the artist Ivar Kautke. 

1 Du erpianafon/ text and short biographies hy Pro- 

fessor Herman Liindborg. New York and 
London : Stcchert, 1935. 16 X 12 in, 30 pp., n:ith 

45 plates. 

The preparation of this sumptuously produoed volume, 
which has already appeared in one Swedish and one 
German edition, is .said to have been a national task, and 
the outcome is more eulogic than severely descriptive in 
style. The selection of the persons portrayed was 
guided by * anthropological and race -biological ‘ as well 
as by artistic con.siderations, and they are ‘ mostly of the 
' Xordic or predominantly Xordic type.' In drawing his 
beautiful portraits the artist was evidently intent on 
artistic values and characterization, so that no attempt 
was made to standardize the aspects of the heads drawn. 
Professor Lundborg's text provides a general discussion 
of some eugenic and racial questions. He deplores, once 
more, the fact that the fittest and most able members of 
European countries to-day tend to be less successful 
biologically than the unfit in being less fertile. It is 
contended that " strong and continued crossing between 
*’ two or more different races, as a rule is unfavourable. " 
and this affords justification for advocating the preven- 
tion of mixture with that race which predominates in 
the Swedish people. " History, anthropologA', and race- 
*'■ biology bear common evidence of the tenacious strength, 
“ enterprising spirit, intelligence, and organizing talent 
“ of the Xordic race. ‘ 

A further consideration was evidently taken into 
account in selecting the 45 men whose portraits are given. 
The notes on them indicate that they have all achieved 
distinction above the average in one direction or another. 
A rough classification shows that 11 are distinguished in 
politics or law, 9 in finance or industry, 7 in literature or 
art, 6 in medicine or science, 6 in technology, 4 in the 
army or navy, and the remaining two in theology. 
Xearly all the members of this select company are said 
to have been born in the country, and many are (.4 
peasant stock. In the short biographies their hair and 
eye colours and four measurements are given. Xothing 
is done with these data, but a reduction of them appears 
to be of some interest. The following averages are found 
for the 45 subjects: stature 1,778, head length 199-5, 
head breadth 157*5, cephalic index 79*0, and face 
(bizygomatic) breadth 145-6. The averages of these 
measurements given in The Racial Characters of the 
Swedish Xafion for nearly 47,000 recruits between the 
ages of 20 and 22 from all parts of Sweden are 1,722. 
193*8, 150*4, 77*7, and 136*0, respectively. It can be 
shown that for all the characters except the cephalic 
index the difference between the successful men and the 
general population, represented by the recruits, is con- 
siderably greater than any which could be attributed to 
chance selection of the series, age differences, or selection 
of the former series from any particular region. Are we 
to conclude, then, that these data demonstrate that men 
of distinction are taller and have larger heads, on the 
average, than the man in the street ? It would be 
unsafe to tlo so as size may have been one of the 
features ’which was taken into consideration when 
subjects of the * Xordic type ’ were selected. 

G. M. MORAXT, 


Race and Culture. Printed for the Royal Anthro- 
M pological Institute and the Institute of Sociology, 

10/ London, N.D. 1-24 pp. Price Is. 

The general observation that white or yellow 
people, or fair or dark people are now, or once were, 
associated -svith a particular civilization has led to a 
widespread view that race and culture are intimately 


connected, and this has led many to suppose that 
people with certain physical characters have also 
certain associated innate capacities for particular cultural 
developments. This latter is a plausible doctrine, very 
flattering to powerful nations, and especially to the 
class of people who imagine tliat they are typical of what 
IS best in those nations. Starting with de Gobineau m 
1853, and continuing througli the work of Ammon, 
Lapouge, and Houston Stewart Chamberlain, the idea 
has grown up that the brave, blond, dolichocephalic, blue- 
eyed, tlashmg. athletic Protestant Xordic has all sorts of 
superior capacities for developing the most desirable 
variety of civilization, and this notion has affected the 
United States immigration laws, and the present policy 
of Germany. 

The cpiestion arises whether we are behaving like 
51. Levy-Bruhl's prelogical savage, participating too 
much in the object under observation, or m other 
words, confusing our object with our attitude towards 
it. (5r is there some truth in the view that race and 
culture are (-losely relateel ? 

In 1934, the Royal Anthropological Institute and 
the Institute of Sociology set up a committee to consider 
the significance of the racial factor in cultural develop- 
ment, a committee representing every branch of Anthro- 
pology. 

The first task undertaken was the clarification of the 
term ‘ race,’ and this pamphlet is almost wdiolly 
devoted to definitions by different members, though 
suggesteil definitions of culture and population are 
included. 

All are unanimous in restricting the word ‘ race ' 
for the present to the Physical Anthropologist, and 
one general view is roughly that it means a combination 
of (lescri])tive and measurable physical and heritable 
cliaracters, and that, except in isolated groups, its 
existence in anything like a pure form can be determined 
satisfactorily only by statistical methods. One mem- 
ber insists that we must refer this combination to 
habitat, now or in the past. This is usual, and advisable, 
if we are not to admit races of albinos, deaf-mutes, etc. 
Others express the fear that statistical averages may 
obscure the fact that several diverse strams may persist 
side by side within an interbreeding population. 
Certainly it is true that certain forms of skull, for 
example, cannot be expressed in terms of measurement. 
My own experience of Mesopotamian crania has shown 
immeasurable peculiarities persisting from 3500 b.c. 
until now. But as far as measurements are concerned, 
the whole effort and effect of statistical treatment is 
to prevent the ignoring of such div^ersities as are 
mentioned. 

It is generally recognized that in our present state 
of knowledge we are dependent on physical characters, 
though in time to come, innate psychological characters 
may be found to differentiate races. At present, it is 
useless to do as Gunther does in his Rnssenkunde 
Euro pas, and tack cultural or national characters on 
to physical types. Until it is possible to develop a 
standardization of criteria for physiological and 
p-^ychological data similar to that employed in physical 
measurements, and to treat such data quantitatively 
by statistical methods, we cannot possibly connect 
psychological and cultural traits with somatic forms, 
and develop Captain Pitt -Rivers’ science of Ethnogenics, 
the study of human history in terms of changmg race, 
population, and culture. 

Certain of the Committee prefer to define race as 

a biological group or stock possessmg in common an 
•* undetermined number of associated genet ical charac- 
teristics by which it can be distinguished from 
" other groups, and by which its descendants will be 
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< Ii->f lUL'’! 1 lt*i ''on' lit L( )ii“v ( >t coat nil nji IS i'i()lcUi< *n 

'I'fii- i'' .in nlt-al (i*^Hniti( »a, <iail may, m nmt*, when tlia 
'^tudy of hum. Ill ‘xnaotH''^ lia> df‘\'oli)pe(l far fieyond uur 
piasent know'loilixo. bt'come the ?>tdn<lar<l. The proviso 
fh.ir <ios< airs will ho (list undt'r coaditions 

of ooiitinuou'^ i-'oliittoii. liowevcr, mi^ht demand nVor- 
(»us oxporimont in a human ’ /.on/ or tfio happy 
( iioiunstaneo of [xx kofs of undiUitod type--. (Otherwise, 
<i]>art from isnlated groups, the ])ure state must be 
srat isfi.-.illy dotorminod. as m tfio pievmus definition, 
and the le-ults equated as near ds may be with the 
i'>olated oi'taips wfiK'fi most niMrU' ai^ieo 

It i'' fo ho lioped tliat a future 2>amphlet will diseuss 
■ < iilture. and that yet another will nu'estiffatf-^ the 
po-'shnlitios «if studxjno rlu' relation^ of nu es and 
( ultures. At present we ean speak of a oiilture ‘ as a 
njxtufo of material iind spuunal traits showniLt a 
partKular jiatteru. and it would appear that this 
■-iih]eet for the tune Ijoing was less eloselv ronneeted 
than we < ould wish \Mth the '«rud\ of 2:)hysa-al ciuiraf'ters. 
But tile authors, speakimr of the oondiri' niiiux fai - 
f(us i.f (‘ulriire, mention innato tmdowment ot 
individuals, transmitted ex^-enoia o, and physical 
« n\ ironm(mr 

< )f theso, the tirst tvvii, and (‘sjjet lalh the first, point 
to P.sycholoijy as the link between PIivsk a I and Cnltural 
.\tithro 2 jolog\'. If this i.s to ht^ studitxl use'fully, stall' 
ilardized f-rttena must be develoj^ed : and the relations 
horween 2 >hvsi<_iIotrical and ps\ ( lioloox al jihenomena. 
,ind beliefs underlying institutions must be studied 
(juantitativelv, and rigorously analysed by statistical 
method--, raking siicli precautions a> we can to prevent 
confusing phenotypes with genot^sq^es. This work would 
perhaps be easiest at present m the jiockets of coin- 
jiaratively undiluted types, and results so obtained 
might point the way to useful study of more mixed 
uruups. It Is a large programme, but Gaiton and 
Peatsou ha\'e shown the way; we have eternity before 
u--, and the prize is a great one. Our greatest need 
to-da\ Is to understand ourselves and other nations, and 
to put a jiist value on our own and their efforts. The 
( nmmittee has s(‘t to work in the light way by defining 
Its terms, and outlining the content of its investigation. 

T. Iv. PEXXIMAX. 

Rassenkunde und Rassengeschichte der Menscheit. 

* Bn Erfon Fif)htrt ron K vnt — H36 pp.. 

1 Uu ^ With fil3 tlh(iit}'(ttiori>, 3 u/a/ S 

rolouretl nmjts SlnWjait ' /•'. AXG, 1II34, 

Dr. \ on Phckstedt's great work has appeared m parth so 
that oiir appetite has been wlietted but unsatisfied; now 
We can look at thi.s book as a M’liole. It is a magnifi''‘ent 
Work, thoroughly illustrated both by diagrams and 
2 >horogra{>hs the standard of wincli leaves little to be‘ 
desired, many are from the author's own camera. 
The greater number of the ma^^is are also original. The 
wliole work is most exteiisivelt' documenreri and as the 
references are in tlie form of footnotes they are more 
easilv acce.s.sible than in ^hirtins Lehrhuch, whose 
bibliography is notably difficult to ex{)lore. The general 
arrangement of the work combines the history, the 
geographical surroundings and a description of the 
\ arieties of mankind. It is exhaustive and thorough and 
the information is clearly set out. As far as could be seen 
there is little or no propagamla, and in those matters 
whore political difUcuIties might be apprehended the 
author most tactfully is reticent and brief. One cannot 
blit realize that it must have been difficult to write a 
textbook of this description under a certain environment, 
hut the author has succeeded by his wise silence. It 
would hardly be fair in so vast a work to criticize details, 
but a" an example the coloured ma]) of Africa heft^re 


rei-enr colonization, suggests the continent in a very 
f)lu\'ial jionod with rivers in wadis \v4iich iiave been dry 
Willeys for a lung time, a geographical backgroimd 
which is likelv to be mi.'.leading to the 'student to whom 
presumably the bonk is mainly addrc'-sed. The general 
sciierne of the tvork is to giv'o tlie geograpliical baok- 
ground. thf* lii'^tory of eacli group of mankind and its 
[ihvsical characters. Although an account of the somatic 
cha?-acrmN of the various peoples is given the book is not 
primarily a work of piiysical anthropology and what the 
author calls racial history is perhaps somewhat mis- 
leading to those of us who look on race primarily as a 
biological problem. The geographic background is used 
to show tlie effect wluch may result on migrations and 
indeed m the building of nations, but not for the most part- 
on rai'e itself. But it is probable that this is rather owung 
to the nireiqn-etcition of the meaning of race by the 
author, and after ail he can well define so controversial a 
term he jn-efers for his own purpose.s. tlian to a lack of 
realization of the importance of problem of man's relation 
physically to Ins background. The tiwins which lii' uses 
are open sometimes to criticism. In Africa for example 
he imdudes the following grouj^s on the basis of their 
physical form. Buropide, Xegrale, and Mongohde, and 
within the second. Bantuide, Sudamde, Xilotide, 
Pal.cnegride, .Bthipide, and Pygimde. some of which 
terms appear to be mainly geographical, some linguistic, 
and some definitely zoological, if this term may bo used. 
On the other hand for iSouth America. Zeiitralide, 
Andide. Pampide, Brasilide, Lagide are all geographical. 
The whole problem of correlations between nationality, 
language, location, and physical form are still extremely 
controversial and likely to remain so for a long time. The 
author of the present work has done much to clarify the 
position but it would be a still further advance had he 
seen hi.-^ way to adopt a wider extension of teinns with a 
single ('onnotation than he has done, even where there was 
a complete or almost complete correlation betw(vn the 
\'arious factors. He is to be congratulated on a very 
learned w*ork whicli will doubtless be of great \ alue to 
students, L. H. I). B. 


L'Ethnie Fran^aise. I)/, Montawlon . 

1 ||■| For iVh)ntandon n}if Eihn»f is a group sufficientl\' 
characterized by whlespread physical, linguistic 
and cultural similarities to have its distinctness gmeralh' 
recognized; that is certainly a welcome rt^Iief from 
current talk about Latin and Germanic Races and the 


like. Having defined the Kthnie, perhajis with too 
little ref'ei*en(*e to the common consciousness of its ni^m- 


bei’s. the author proceeds to study the phvr-ical tvpes 
within the Ethni<' He visualize'^ bumlles of 

characters hamled on from generation to generation in 
individuals ami reinforced by the endogamy, m a broad 
sense, that accompanies local intermarriage. The book 
is an attempt to expound in an inti'resting fashion .Nome 
(T tht' more important bundles of jiliysical eliaracter.N 
that are widesprea<l in different parts of France and to 
illustrate the arguments by photographs of welTknown 
public men who thus show forth the contributions of all 
racial t^\’pos concerned to the political and cultural life 
of France. It is based on data that Coilignon collected 
long ago. The reviewer doubts the opinion gu'en that, 
in ('oa^tal Brittany, there is merely an extension of the 
zone of Alpine types, even with^ the allowance of a 
Dinaric admixture. The stalwart hrachycephals there 
are worth ^tudy for their own sake.’ The author 
attempts to sum up his general conclusions in a map 
of racial tvpes m trance that in interesting and most 
provocative. Chapters on Belgium and on French 
Canaria are givr*n. H J F 
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L’ologenese culturelle : Traite d’ethnologie cycio- 
culturelle et d’eogologie systematique. 

I 10 Oeorr/e Mohtandoh. Paris, Payot, 1934. 

77s pp,, plates, maps, bibliographies. 
Price 100 jrs, 

Hoiogeiif.'-i'^ (E<)>a) implies <le^eeiit of groups by 
dichotomy from the general mass of a pre-existing 
group rather than from a \-ariant or a small grou]i 
of smiilai variants. Montandon. like Elliot Smith 
and many otheix, \’hualizes a primaiy collecting 
phase ( 1 i of society and suppO'-es that dichotomy 
has gi\t*n ^t-veral KulturkreiM' er Eycles eulturcls 
(2-12) which he builds up on Graebner and Schmidt. 
1 include*- pi[j:mi<‘s, budimtai, some central African 
negrot'-, Veddah^. Senoi, Toala. Tasmanians. 2 is 
* old-AiL-trahau.' with tht^ boomerang. There an^ 
traces in M»'lane.->ia, Pol\'ne-«ia. E. A S.E. South 
Aim-riea, (aliforma, S. Africa and tla- Sudd. 
3 is the Totemic Cycle m parts of tht' Pacitic (aNo 
intlueiicinu X. and Central Amtralia ), the lesser 
^loluceas. part^ of Siunatra, India and E. Africa 
and the centre of S. America. 4 is the Palteo- 
Matriarchal or Two-Class CycU^ mixing with 3 in 
what has become U.S.A. It occurs in Xew Britain, 
Bank'- Eland anil the Xortlnaii Xt^v^ Hebrides, in 
Siunatra. A- --am, parts of S. India, and mixed with 


the Xeo -Matriarchal or Flat -Bow CyiT^ (a) it i^ 
important in the Congo-Guinea area, o character- 
izes West Xew Guinea and cowrs 3 and 4 in many 
parts of Malane.'-ia, it occurs m Indonesia and parts 
of S. India, and in the Gnyano-Amazon forc'-t. 6a 
(Austronesioid) belongs to Polynesia, Ea>t Indies, 
Madagascar, 6b is Soudanoid. giving an interesting 
rapprochemtiH. 7a is arctic and subarctic and 7b 
pastoral of central Asia, and the eastern horn of 
Africa. 8 is Mexican- Andiiir, with large Traii-'- 
Pacitic importations, 9 Sino- Japanese, Id Indoid, 
11 Elamoid and 12 Eiuopoid and th(‘ 4 major 
ci\dlizations. The experienced student will take 
tht‘ schem(' { 1 ~7 at Imst ) vtun' lightly but ont‘ fon^sei's 
disaster should a doctrinaire or a beginner insist on 
littiuLT the intinite varaUy of human achieveimait 
into this frame. The -'Ci'ond part of the book takes 
up one after another features of material culturt^ 
and follows them through the type^ of civilization^ 
previous he classitied. It i- a mO'^t ^uggt‘Sti\'<‘ work, 
howm’er much one may hesitate about tiie utility' 
of hE cycle 7, and perhap'- also 6. A large number 
of fofler maps of di-^ti ibutions will b(' much valued, 
if sometimes as bases of constructive criticism. 
Mliateviu* reserves wi‘ may ha\'e, it is a book to possess 
for reference on many points. H. J. FLEUR E. 


GENERAL. 


Handbook of Travel. Efhted fgi (t. C. Shattnek. Strond 
i i i Crttfibrnh/e, iMri9>. Ciucer^iity PreS'i 

III {[.nndnn, H ninphrcg M/lford). llGe. (R V 4'^ ih. 
olu pp. 12.i\ Md. net. 

TiiP'-f* aie ■ notes ‘ witliout ’ queries." I ait the pru e is 
lugher, and unlike om own Sote'^ and Queries, instruction 
for artion predominates over incentive to inquiry, 
though tin-- i'> not lacking Antliro{)<)log>' o< cupic's only 
about 25 pages, tins section being drawn up by E. A. 
Hooton, A. 51. Tozzer, and tlie late' R. B Dixon. The 
instruct loii'^ giwn here are soimd. and c over — tlnnly — - 
most of tlie field, including arclueology. Xotes and 
Querie-'y n lec-ominended tor use ai tlie field. Init it .'-cerii^ 
strange to see it assigned to J. G. Garson and (_'. H. Read, 
tlie eonqaleis of the' first edition. Tlie liook a> a wliole 
has a fascination, as well as a value, onlv equalled by 
that of it.'^ parts, and one skims througli tlie contents 
with a feeling of incipient enteipiise. The' first two 
chapters deal with travel by automobile and bv aero- 
plane. and only later do wc' ch'seend to [>a< k-lic^rse-, 
dromedarie.". reindeer, and llamas. Then we ]iass to 
sleds, --kis, snowsiioes, and (*ano<''-, with motor-lioat'- for 


tlio^e in a iiurry. C'ainp-c ooking. Inuiting and iislimg, 
lead us to the puisuit ot ’ dangerous game." and we are 
told how to contiiu* tlic' danger, as far as po.'-sible, to 
the game. Photography, geography, geology, natm'al 
liistorv collecting, antliropology, meteorological obser- 
vations, hygiene, medicine and surgery, occupy rather 
more than the second half of the book, a suh-titie of which 
might well liave bec'ii ' How to get auywhercc liy auv 
‘ means, do anvthiiig. and still keep fit." 

H. S. HARRTSOX. 


Guide to the Collection Illustrating Welsh Folk 
Crafts and Industries. (‘aiditf. Xationat 
112 Museum of irn/es, 1935. 8V' oh. jv — 75 

pp., pl-'<. 16, 5 illustrut m tt>t. D. hd. 

Tills IS an. exi'clleut example ot a guide to a National 
Museum. Eaeii section has a dcscriptiv*^ ^Iiapter giving 
tlie geographical ehstnbution and national iiistory (with 
-;ome foreign references) ot tlie craft eoncerned, with 
'-licit teciinieal note.'s, illustrated liy refin-enee^ to i- 
meii^i m the Folk Industries Gallery. The photograplw 
at tlie end are clear and well chosen C. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Associations. 

4 4 ^ surprised tliat ' Note^ and Queries 

I 1 U definition of an ‘ Association.’ A >tud\ 

of the forms and functions of Primitn*e groups 
embraces the whole of Social Anthropology. Defining 
terms are therefore of value in setting limit (necessaril\ 
artifieial) for the study of special types of groupings. 

I tliink that the .sigmfieance of the term ' Association 
should be reserved for institutionalized groups of 
iiKlividiiaE whose eoimection does not depend upon 
Kinship. What is required is a measure of agreement 
as to where the arbitrary line dividing an institutionalized 
from a uou-institutioaalized group is to be drawn. The 


degree to which a group has become tormalized must lie 
judged by such factors a?- name, insignia, initiation, 
taboo:-, recognition of specific functions or anything else 
of a formal character which marks off members from 
non-members. 

Maciver s definition ot an Association as An orgamza- 
•• tion of social beings for the pursuit of some common 
interest or interests, ' does not seem adequate, suice it 
lays all the emphasis on the function of the association 
from the point of view of the individual members. 

But more important than the definition of an Associa- 
tion is a classification of the aspects from which it is to 
be vnewed. Ot these there seem to be three : — 
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A. of ■ — A^e, birth, wealth, physical 

or physiological abnormalities, peculiar experiences, 
territorial contiguity, etc. 

JL Function — Both internally a.s affecting members, 
and externally as affecting the whole tribe. 

('. Maintennnce of F nit if : — In addition to A and 
cohesion may be achieved by initiation, mutilations, 
esoteric education, a common name, symbol 
dre.ss or <lecorations. special privileges, taboos, 
obligations, mystic'al protectors associated with 
masks. period i(' rites, secret languages and 
other forms of secrecy. 

Thes(‘ three factors- -comimm basis of membership, 
function ami unifying procedure — are interrelated, and 
any particular group differs as to which is chiefly 
emphasized. Tlie strong groups, such as Nations, lay 
great stress on all three. It is of particuhir mterest to 
notice that the ps\'cho logical or emotional components 
created by C may function in their own right. Excessive 
Nationalism, created by the various forms of propaganda 
to achieve greater integration for economic or defence 
reasons, may become wedded to an aggressive iilealism 
and function in its own right apart from economic 
considerations. 

I merely wished to draw attention to the grossly 
neglected subject of Associations, which forms the chief 
Imk between Social Anthropology and Sociology. 

Feferhouse, Canihiuhie . T. T. STEIGER. 


Is the Savage a Scientist? {Cj\ Max. 1935, 184, 193, 

m l94, 212, and 1936, 16, 17, 46.) 

Sir, — I would be grateful if it were found possible 
to print this iny final note on the subject— Is 
the Savage a Scientist ? 

The correspondence on this subject would appear to 
sum up to our oltl friend, the priority of the hen or the 
egg. A.S I see it. Lord Raglan says that wealth and 
leisure produce inventions, and Mr. l)igby, myself, and, 1 
suspect, a number of others feel that, if they enter into 
the matter at all, the reverse is the case; and m any case 
it is difficult to see how his instances of beehives and 
motor-cars support unquestionably Jus guesses about the 
origin of bows or boats. D. H. GORDON. 


Glacials and Pluvials, A Correction. {Cf. Max. 
. . _ 1936, 29.) 

I I u the article, Glncials and Plw'iaJs, 

Max. 1936, 20, there is one mistake in the Table 
which might lead to some confusion to readers. In the 
Cl) him n for E equatorial Belt (E. Africa), second division 
from the top, the term ' Nakuran wet phase ' is mis- 
printed for * Makalian wet phase. ’ The Climatic Optimum 
of North Europe and the so-called ‘ Neolithic ’ wet phase 
of Saharan latitudes are to bo equated with the Makalian 
and not the Nakuran in Ea.st Africa. The Nakuran 
and oscillations followmg it probably represent more 
recent events (post Climatic Optimum). 


S. A. HUZAYYIN. 


A Carved Wooden Statuette from the Sepik River, 
. I New Guinea, (c/. Max, 1935, 161.) 

1 1 h Sir, — la reference to the wooden flgurefMAX, 1 935, 
161, Plate K.). permit me to call Mr. Beasley s 
attention to the passage in Reche’s book. Her Ka'tfiann 
Augusta Fluss, where the keloids of the Middle Sepik 
are figured, pp. 109-112, figs. 69-76. The practice of 
scarification is well known m this area and the resulting 
scars are usually represented on carvings of male figures, 
especially on the breasts, the right shoulder, the back, 
the right buttock and round the navel. In some cases 
the keloitls are carved on female figures, but this is 
less usual. It is a pity that Mr. Beasley does not state 


the sox of his figure, as the large breasts are not, according 
to the local artistic conventions, a sufficient indication 
of female sex. 

But, even though keloids occur in part.s of the Sepik 
area, there are also peoples in this area who lack this 
trait ; and it is possible that Mr. Beasley is right in 
saying that the dotted line on the breast and ami is 
'* purely ornamental.'' We may take it as probable 
that these marks (and also the marks on the left buttock, 
just visible on Plate K.) are keloid derivatives. But as 
there is no evidence that the figure \\as actually made 
in one of the places where scarification is practised, it is 
possible that it comes from some other spot where the 
natives do not scarify, but have adopted the marks as 
conventional ornaments in carving. 

It is interesting that 31 r. Beasley’s figure shows the 
keloids on the left arm and left buttock, a peculiarity 
which would be the mark of a left-handed man among 
the latmul. The pattern of the keloids, how'ever, 
differs markedly from those cut by the latmul, and it is 
unfortunate that the beautiful figure is not accompanied 
bv information as to its origin and significance. 

GREGORY BATESON. 


An unusual type of African Dugout Canoe. {Cf. 

m 3lAX, 1936, 52.) 

Sir, — The dugout canoes commonly carried by 
Arab vessels trading in the Persian Gulf, the 
Red Sea, and along the coast of East Africa, are closely 
related in construction to the dugout obtained by 3Ir. 
A. E. Robinson (3Iax, 1936, 52) on the Baro; they are 
generally purchased originally on the West Coast of 
India, in Bfiinbay, and the 3Ialabar ports in particular, 
by Arab merchants and sailors. Thence they are carried 
away in their baggalas (or bngJilas) as part of their lading. 
Some are carried direct to Zanzibar, but the majority are 
transported to ports in the Persian Gulf and there sold 
as merchandise. On the 3Ialabar coast they go by the 
name of hallani., which in the mouths of Englishmen in 
Iraq becomes corrupted into bellum. 

From this type of Indian dugout, the one described by 
3Ir. Robinson appears to be derived. Both have sharp 
and pointed eiicls, notched above, as shown in Mr. 
Robinson's sketch, and ha\'e carved out ribs in one 
with the dugout hull. Both, too, have holes bored 
transversely through the ends. The differences are two : 
111 the hallani the sides are parallel, not cuiwed, and the 
ribs are quite broad and massive, without taper. 

The notching of the ends on the upper side in the 
Afri(*aii example is thoroughly characteristic of the 
3Ialabar ballnm. In the latter each is mtended to seat a 
small ffgurehead of one or othei' of the forms showm in 
the accompanying sketch. 



THE MALABAR BALL AM ; TWO FORMS OF FIGURE-HEAD. 

There seems little doubt that the design of the African 
dugout is a modification of the common type of Indian 
ballnni. hewn out by a man who at some time had seen 
some of the little dugouts u.sed as ship's tenders by Arab 
vessels trading on the Afncan coast. Obv'iou.sly the 
hewn -out * ribs ' are vestigial, as their slender propor- 
tions render them valueless for the purpose they play 
m the parent type. JAMES HORNELL. 


Prmted in Great Britain by Eyre axd Spottiswoode Limited, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding St., London, E.C.4. 
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PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON. By G. M, Morant. 

4 4 0 Since the early days of the Royal Society, there can have been few English writ er->. if any, 
I I 11 who have made notable contributions to so many branches of science as Profe>>oi‘ Karl 
Pearson did. Mathematical, physical, biological and social sciences were all within his scope, and 
he worked to intluenee the dev^elopment of all these. Having been a junior assistant of his, the present 
writer has some sort of claim to express a!i opinion on his work for anthropology, but not for any 
other subject. The professor remarked, when writing the life of Gaiton : ” Kor again is it easy to 
" portray the essential features of a man who is at least one generation older than yourself. There 
" are in life two barriers Ijetween man and man more marked, perhaps, than any others, the reticence 
of age to youth, and the reticence of age to age." 

Karl Pearson was born in London on March 27th, 187)7. Both his parents were of York '-hire 
descent and he once said that he had inherited some fraction of his father's ca})acity for hard work, 
if so William Pearson, K.G., must have been a unnarkably hard worker. His son was educated 
at Lmiversity College School and. after a year under a private tutor, he entered King*^ (College, 
Cambridge, in 1875. He became third Wrangler and was elected a Fellow of his Colf^ge in 1879. 
After Cambridge he went to (termany. studying physics and metaphysics at Heidelbei’g an<-l Roman 
Law and biology at Berlin, In 1882 he was called to the bar of the Inner Temple, but hi^ pro])er 
workplace was evidently found when, at the age of 27. he was appointed to the Chair ot Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at Univer.sity College. London. His department gradually expanded 
and took on new activities. A biometric laboratoi v was started in 1902, ])y virtue of a grant made 
by the Drapers* Company, and in the syllabus of the Department for 1908-1909 the Francis (kilton 
Laboratory for National Eugenics is first immtioned. On Galton's death in 1911 he fd't tin* re^idiu‘ 
of his estate for its upkeep, and for the establishment and endowment of the Gaiton Profo-^orship 
of Eugenics. In the same year the Department of Applied Statistics, containing the Biometiic and 
Gaiton Laboratories, was founded, and th(‘ new institute was essentially concerned with research. The 
fii^^t Gaiton Professor retired in 1933 from the Chair which had been made for him. but he continued 
his labours in a room of the College until within a f(‘w months of his death which occurred on April 
27th last in his eightieth year. Always looking towards the future, he had had viNions of an institute 
in which research would be cairied on in all branch(*s of the science of man, co-ordinated and unified 
by the common use of that statistical technicpie which he had developed. The Museum of his 
department illustrated this conception, and the spi^cimeiis in it ranged from eoliths to p>edigrees which 
are still being followed up. The traces of the wagon he had hitched to that star broke, but two of the 
existing departments at LMiversity College — those of ^Statistics and Eugenics- — would not be therc 
to-day but for him. His collection there of human skulls and skeletons is oiu* of the largest in the 
world, and its English and Egyptian series are far longer than any others preserved. 

Elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 189fi, Karl Pearson was awarded the Society's Darwin 
medal two years later. As anthropologist, he was awarded the Huxley medal of the Anthropological 
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Institute in 1903. he was the first foreigner to 
receive (in 1932) the Rudolf Virchow medal of the 
Berlin Anthropological Societ\% he was President 
of section H of the British Association in 1920, 
and he delivered the Henderson Trust lecture in 
1920. Honours were also paid to him for his 
work as mathematician, eugenist and sociologist, 
and as a writer on medical subjects. All who 
knew K.P. must know that he never sought any 
medal or other honour, and, apart from real 
merit, he was less likely than most leaders of 
science to receive any, for his v^ork was too much 
his own to make it possible for him to work 
within the bounds of any scientific society. 

The earliest writings of Karl Pearson which 
can appear in his bibliogra])hy w'(Te ])ublished in 
wiien he w^as in his tw^enty-fourth year. 
Prom then until the ])resent year he produced a 
continuous stream of publications dealing with 
most diver>e subjects. Though the change in 
their nature was gradual, it is convenient to 
consider these in three periods. The writings of 
the first period, from 1N80 to 1891, consist of 
purely literary j^roductions (including poems), 
articles on socialism, university reform, medieval 
Germany and kindred subjects, and a number of 
contributions to pure and applied mathematics. 
Before 1892 he had published nothing on probabih 
ity, the theory of statistics or biological science. 

The appearance of the first edition of The 
Grammar of Science in that year show ed, however, 
that he had already studied tw^o of these subjects, 
and the tw o chapters added to the second edition 
(1900) dealt primarily with the application of 
statistical methods to biological problems. But 
from the beginning of this second period 
(1892-1900) Professor Karl Pearson w^as already 
writing and lecturing on statistics, and by the 
end of it eight of the numbered * ^lathematical 
‘ Contributions to the Theory of Evolution ' had 
appeared in the Philosophical T rayisactions of the 
Roifal Society of London. These memoirs and 
papeis (published chiefly in the Proceedings in the 
same years) carried the modern theory of 
statistics far beyond the initial stage for wKich 
Galton was chiefly n ‘sponsible. The new' theory 
w as apphed to a variety of subjects, but mainly to 
topics which ought to be included, the author 
maintained, within the scope of physical anthro- 
pology. Such were, principally, the statistical 
study of heredity, the correlations of physical 
characters, and special questions hke the recon- 
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struction of stature from lengths of the long bones. 
It is not generally realized that those statistical 
methods which are now apphed to a great variety 
of subjects were nearly all devised to provide 
solutions to some particular problems connected 
with the evolution of man. In these nine years 
the output of literary w'ork w'as smaller, but 
there were some notable essaj^s collected in the 
tw'o volumes of The Chances of Death and other 
Studies in Evolution (1897), a w'ork which includes 
the earhest adequate study (* Variation in Man 
‘ and Woman *), using scientific measures of the 
variabihties of the ‘ populations ' of the anthro- 
pologist. There w ere also a number of papers on 
researches in pure and applied mathematics and 
engineering. 

The third, and last, period begins in 1901 
because the first part of Biornetrika w as issued in 
that }'ear. During it, w ritings l)y Professor Karl 
Pearson appeared occasionally in the pubfications 
of the Royal Society, but it w'as particularly in 
the journal of which he w'as one of the founders, 
ahvays the principal editor and for many years 
the sole editor, that those who w'ere following him 
looked for his work. Principally in it, and in the 
Annals of Eugenics and other publications of his 
laboratories, but also in other scientific journals 
as w^ell, he developed the theory of statistics 
continuously and applied it to manifold anthro- 
pological, eugenic, medical, sociological, psycho- 
logical, demographic, economic, botanical, 
zoological, meteorological and astronomical 
problems. His primary interest w'as in the 
human sciences and, apart from the theory of 
statistics, his interest became more and more 
centred in them in his later years. There were 
few" purely literary productions in this last period 
— though sustained interest in historical research 
is sufficiently evidenced by memoirs on the 
crania of Lord Damley, Robert the Bruce, George 
Buchanan and Oliver Cromwell — and only a few' 
papers dealing with problems in applied math- 
ematics and engineering. To it belongs the 
monumental biography The Life, Letters and 
Labours of Francis Galton, the first volume of 
w hich W'as published in 1914 and the third in 1930. 

In attempting to estimate Karl Pearson's 
direct contribution to scientific research, not only 
his owm writings but those of his eo-w'orkers and 
assistants, too, ought to be considered. Some 
subjects in wdiich he was vitally interested are 
poorly represented in his bibliography. There are 
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at least two score craniometric papers, for 
example, which would never have been written 
but for inspiration and active help received from 
him. There is another difficulty, too, in summing 
up his contributions to a particular subject such 
as physical anthropology. He did not i*ecognize 
the arbitrary divisions often made between 
different branches of what he called the science of 
man and, indeed, his own work went far towards 
breaking them down. The anthropological, the 
eugenic, the medical, the demographic, the 
psychological and the sociological fields were no 
longer considered as separate private reserves, 
but as forming different parts of the same estate. 
Researches in these fields should not only be 
co-ordinated ultimately, but often in the same 
particular inquiries. This was his teacliing and 
his practice. Karl Pearson insisted on the need 
for measurement more forcibly than any of his 
predecessors had done, and he developed, from 
suggestions which had been made previously, a 
technique which added to, and in some case 
transformed, the methodology of several depart- 
ments of knowledge. The calculus of probability 
was extended so that it could be applied to 
biological and social sciences, just as the calculus 
of causation is applied to physical sciences. He 
fashioned a new instrument, and showed how it 
should be used. 

An article longer than this one would be 
required to convey any adequate idea of the 
results obtained by applying these new methods 
to particular problems. Two theses which the 
Professor maintained, and illustrated continually 
by new material, are that nature is stronger than 
nurture — far stronger, he concluded, than most 
people supposed — and that the physical characters 
hitherto used by the anthropologist are uncor- 
related in the individual with mental characters. 
The physical anthropologist is concerned primarily 
with racial problems ; these are group problems 
and the modern theory of statistics was parti- 
cularly adapted by the late doyen of this science 
for dealing with them. He continually urged the 
needs for more exact techniques of measurement 
and for more abundant material. 

Professor Karl Pearson was not only the 
principal contributor to the journals and series of 
occasional publications for which he was respon- 
sible, but he also edited them in a way peculiarly 
his own. By editing I do not mean only attend- 
ance to all those negotiations with the printers 
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which would ensure effective and correct repro- 
duction of the copy, though wide experience of 
such matters doubtless enabled him to deal with 
them as few editoi‘s can. He considered that to 
be the lesser part of his task, and the greater part 
was the correction and improvement in otht r ways 
of the copy. One of his peculiarities was often 
to pay more attention to revision of proofs than 
of manuscripts, and one could never be sure that 
the last substantial modifications had been made 
until a paper was actually published. The Editor 
of BionietriJca had a very different conception of 
the progress of scientific thought and discovery 
from that popular one which supposes that there 
is a firmly established corpus of knowledge to 
which additions may be made continuously^ — 
brick by brick, as it were. Eor him little was 
established : most dogmas were not dogmas for 
him, and when dealing with new contributions 
one felt that he considered that the die was 
weighted in favour of error rather than truth. It 
was in this frame of mind that he worked on every 
paper submitted to him for publication. Many 
new contributors must have been surprised to 
receive detailed criticisms instead of an uncon- 
ditional acceptance, and it is to be feared that 
some did not appreciate them. There were few 
who did not appreciate in the end the advantage 
to their studies gained from his inspiring and 
unstinted help. 

Anyone who worked with ' the Profesvsor for 
any length of time must have felt that, in spite 
of a growing acceptance of his ideas and use of 
his methods, he never i*eceived that wide recog- 
nition which seemed, manifestly, to be his due. 
Tlnee reasons for this may be suggested. The 
first is that his methods were essentially new — 
and hence hard to accept — and the conclusions 
to which they led were often found to be irre- 
concilable with pi'cviously accepted theories. 
Fear of the uncomprehended is not confined to 
primitive peoples ! The second reason is that his 
failure to take up new scientific conceptions 
immediately they became popular tended to 
alienate those who put their faith in them, which 
was an indirect acknowledgment of the value of 
his opinion. This point can be best illustrated, 
perhaps, with reference to his writings on 
Mendelism. Following up original suggestions 
made by Galt on, his younger friend had built up 
a theory of inheritance which was really a math- 
ematical description of observed relationships. 
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The * Law of Ancestral Heredity ' was 
founded on data, ehietiy for man, collected by 
himself and his co-workers. Being descriptive 
in character, it could not })e proved erron.^ous 
by any alleged discoveries regarding the 
mechanism of inheritance : these hypotheses, 
rather, had to accord with the * Law * if they 
were correct. He found that many of them did 
not. Both for this reason, and because he had 
other objections to them of a statistical nature, 
lie wrote against many of the (‘arlier claims that 
certain sets of data demonstrated the correctness 
of Mendelian theory. The coriectness of a theory 
does not guarantee the logic of all its supporters, 
<ind the rightness of Mendelism does not prove 
the wrongiK'ss of Karl P(‘arson in this lespect. 
Some people failed to appreciate this last point 
and did not realize that his own constructive 
contribution to problems of heredity could only 
be compleuK^ntary, and not antagonistic, to a 
correct theory of the mechanism of inheritance. 
If it i^ asked why he did not himself apply his 
statistical methods to more recent and better 
genetical data — and others have done this — the 
answer is clear : it was for the same reason that 
he did not prepare an edition of Tht Grammar of 
Sciencf revised in the light of the theory of 
relativity— his energy was not unlimited. There 
were portraits of both 3Iendel (the Brno statue) 
and Einstein among those of scientific worthies 
which covered the walls of his stud\'. 

The third consideration which seems to me to 
have militated against the wider acknowledgment 
of Karl Pearson's gifts to science is of a more 
personal nature. We expect," he wTOte 
(undoubtedly it was he) in the editorial preface 
to the first part of Biomrtrlka, " we expect to 
receive stalwart blows as well as to give them." 
The unreserved expression of strong opinions can 
never please everyone, and it was not expected to. 
It was characteristic of him — since the conversr* 
is ])robably true for most people— that he was 
often far more outspoken in writing, whether in 
letters or print, than in conveisation. Like 
Wordsworth, in De Quincey's words, ‘ he was in 
fact a somewhat hard puisufu of wdiat hv 
thought fair advantages." 


I knew * the Professor ' for less than the last 
twenty years of his life, and for much of that time 
only as most students know their distinguished 
teachers. To me he appeared to belong essentially, 
in spirit and in bearing, to the company of Hooker, 
Darwin, Wallace, Huxley and Galt on. His was 
the generation after theirs, but like them he 
impi-essed on others his own conception of the 
dignity of science, and of the high service and 
intensity of purpose due from those who become 
her devotees. His purpose was not to learn only, 
but also to teach all he discovered and believed 
to be useful and true Avithout any thought of 
restraint arising from prudential considerations. 
His numerous public lectuies, published in the 
Eugenic Laboratory Lecture Serus and elsewhere, 
demonstrate his abihty to present the results and 
implications of specialized researches in a lucid, 
forceful and literary form, and the delivery of 
them was always impressive. The making of 
extempore speeches was not his forte. 

The Professor's essential work-place in lii^ 
later years, and before his n^t ire meat, w^as the 
research department which he had built up him- 
self, whether in his own room, the librarx', a 
laboratory or a lecture -theatre. He never left it 
for long and seldom gax’e lectures elsewhere. He 
disliked leporters, congresses and committees, 
and avoided them entirely or as far as possible. 

Karl Pearson's settled purpose for twentx' 
years was to win recognition for those scientitic 
methods which h(‘ had elaborated and adapted 
for practical use, following up suggestions made 
by Francis Galton. He fought for this and lived 
to see the battle well won and the position 
consolidated. Among those who take the 
occupation for granted to-day there i^ often scant 
acknowledgment of the labour of the leader who 
secured it. His specific methods will doubtk‘ss 
become greatly modified and extended to adapt 
them for particular i)urposes. but in descriptive 
sciences, such as anthropology, the present need 
seems to l)e for more and better data to which 
they can be applied, rathei than for new methods. 
He gave impetus to a mox^unent and the influence 
AX hich this AX'ill liax’e on th(‘ general dex^elopment 
of science must be assessed in the futniv. 
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MINES NEAR BURGAS. By 0. Davies. M.A Queens University, 

The .south-eastern corner of Bulgaria is are reported at Dulgerli and el.'iewhere i while 
much mineralized. Ancient lead-mines on both ddes of the Tu rki.sh frontier lies the iron- 

^ Boncev. '* 
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working district of Malko Trnovo. exploited both 
under the Romans and in Turkish times.- But 
this paper will deal with the ancient copper-mines 
of Karabajir and Rosenbajir. both of which have 
been cursorily mentioned by previous authors, 
but so far as I know' no published account records 
their antiquity and extent. 

The mine of Karabajir lies some 7 km. south- 
west of Burgas, to the east of point 208 (Austrian 
General Staff Map), and between the lagoons at 
the head of the gulf. Three veins, each about 
l\ metres wide, were attacked. The most 
southerly has been removed for nearly a kilometre 
by a series of open casts \\p to 50 metres long and 
more than 4U metres deep, comm unica ting below* 
but separated on the surface by rock -arches left 
for the purpose of support. The other two veins 
are less important, and were attacked by rows 
of shafts S-15 metres apart, probably connected 
underground. The <‘entral working is 4 km. 
long, the northern extends for nearly 2 km. In 
all cases the vein material has been completely 
removed. })robal)ly by fire-setting. The absenc*e 
of adits, which would be useful for drainage, 
indicates primitive technique. A picked specimen 
of malachite contained less than 9 per cent, 
copper. 8-4 per cent. iron. *24 per cent. lead, no 
arsenic, antimony, tin, silver, bismuth, zinc. 
<‘obalt or nickel. 

The ore wa^ pounded and sorted on tips 
usually about one metre high on each side of the 
vein. I found a number of shapeless hammers of 
])orphyry. w Inch outcrops at the east end of the 
north vein. The tips also yielded stained bones 
and coarse hand- marie sherds of the early iron 
age ; Dr. Mikov is inclined to place them in the 
La Tene period. 

Rosenbajir lies about 24 km. by road from 
Burgas and 4 km. south of Cape Atija. The 
workings resemble those at Karabajir in tech- 
nique, several parallel veins being exploited by 
trenches and at deeper levels by shafts sunk from 
them. The amount of material on the tips 
indicates a great extent of underground galleries. 
Chalcop^T'ite.^ hematite and specular iron ore 
occur, and it appears that both copper and iron 


- For mscriptkm mentioning iron-workers, cp. 
Frankfurter, Arrh.-ep. Mitt, aus Osterreieh-Ungarn, xiv. 
p. 143. no. 36. Short descriptions in Boncev. l.c. : 
Ajanov, TpaKUH. xiv, 591, 22 11 1934 ff; id., IlaBCCTiiH 
iia BvpracKaTa TbproBCKo-IlH;tvcTpiiaaiia KaMapa 
3 11.1934. 


w’ere sought at different periods. A section on 
one of the lower tips showed, below' modern 
detritus, about 50 cm. grey soil with shale 
splinters, such as covers other tips, overlying a 
thin black layer, probably humus, and a layer of 
reddish gangue with large stones more than 
70 cm. thick. In addition there is much scattered 
slag.^ which from composition and .structure is 
almost certainly derived from iron- working : the 
pieces are small and w*ell -fused, and are often 
accompanied by lumy:)s of baked clay. This slag 
must be derived from woodland and hillside fur- 
naces. as much of it lies w'ell above the stream, 
which anyhow contain'^ too little water for driving 
bellows. 

The short time at my disposal gave me no 
opportunity for making finds at Rosenbajir. 
The similarity to Karabajir suggests prehistoric 
copper -working. At a later date, certainly before 
the fourteenth century when water-driven bellows 
were introduced, the veins were again exploit e<l 
for hematite. I suspect that this second period 
is approximately Roman, as the position and 
character of the slag resembles generally 
that from Malko Trnovo and the <listrict 
south of Vidin. which are believed to be of thi^ 
time. 

The importance of these copper-mines cannot 
be exaggerated. Their extent and date equate 
them with those of the Alps. The absence of 
slag is notew orthy ; a careful examination of the 
district might reveal small scattered heaps, or 
the ore may have been exported by sea. Though 
the sherds found were Thracian, the localities, 
a few' kilometres from the Greek cities of 
Apollonia and Anchialus, suggest strongly that 
the copper was shipped to the south, and formed 
another in the long list of prodiicts w hich Greece 
obtained from the Euxine. The results obtained 
by Dr. Pittioni in Austria have show'll how- 
profitable the excavation of ancient mines can 
be : it is to be hoped that the Bulgarian arcluvo- 
logists w'ill take immediate steps to examine 
Karabajir and Rosenbajir, for the tips have 
already been disturbed and w ill perhaps disappear 
entirely if the mines are reopened. 


^ A specimen c<jntained 30* 35 per cent, copper. 
29-98 per cent, iron, much sulphur, no lead, silver, 
bismuth, nickel or cobalt, apparently no zinc, tin, 
antimony or arsenic. 

* A specimen contained 58-03 per cent, iron and no 
copper. 
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Pacific. Ross. 

PRELIMINARY NOTICE OF SOME LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NUMERALS FROM EASTER 
ISLAND. Bif Alan S. C. Boss. 


1 on Journal ‘ of Don Francisco 

I fc U Antonio de Aguera y Infanzon, compiled 
in the 3 ’ear 1770, there is a short vocabulary of 
the language of Easter Island.^ If this vocabu- 
lary is compared with the vocabulary of the 
Kapanui (Easter Island) language contained 
in W. Churchill, Easter Island, pp. 18t3-269, 
which chiefly consists of Roussel’s vocabulary 
of the dialect (published 1908) presented in a 
convenient form, the majority of the ^\ords can 
easily be recognized as normal Polynesian 
Rapanui. when due allowance has been made for 
the difference between Aguera 's Spanish trans- 
literation^ and Churchill’.s^ and for the fact that 
the forms given in Aguera s vocabulary often 
consist of a noun preceded by a particle, such as 
CO- (— Churchill ko 2). The following examples 
will suffice to make this clear ; — 



Aguera. 

Churchill. 

eyes 

comata 

nuaa 1 

1 the eye 

eyelashes 

> ' coveqiie- 

vekeveke 

i eyelash 


i eque 



nostrils 

coiju 

ih u 

■ nose 

mouth 

coaja 

haha 2 

j mouth 

tongue 

corero 

arero 

the tongue 

teeth 

con i jo 

niho 1 

; tooth 

ehin 

cocoba 

kaiii ae 

; chin 

ears 

1 cotarina 

tariga 

ear 

beard 

1 coi ere 

vere 1 

, beard 

neck 

conao 

gao 

neck 

knees 

1 coturi 

iuri 

knee 

heel 

1 coreque 

reke 

i heel 


The last ten entries of Aguera 's vocabulary are 
the first ten numerals. These bear no resemblance 
whatsoever to the Rapanui numerals given by 
Churchill or W. J. Thomson, Te pito fe henna or 
Easter Island (Report of the United States National 
Mnseum, 1888—9), p. 552, which are normal 
Polynesian (c/., the Tahiti numerals given in 
the last column of the table below). A fact 
still more striking is that they also bear no 
resemblance to the Easter Island numerals 
collected by Cook in 1774,^ which are the normal 
Rapanui ones. The evidence may conveniently 
be presented in the form of a table : — 

^ Conveniently accessible (in English tran.slation) in 
Hakluyt Society Publications li, 13 (ed. B. G. Corney), 
pp. 109-10. 

2 Note :—qu ---- [^]. j ^ [;^], 6 = 

^ Note : — y — [;^] : .see Churchill, p. 12. 



Aguera 

Churchill 

Thomson 

Cook 

Tahiti 

1 

coyana 

tdhi 

ka-tahi 

katta'liaec'* 

tahi 

0 

coicna 

nia 1 

ka-nia 

Tooa 

rna 

3 

COgOjUl 

toru 

ka-toru 

'toroo 

toru 

4 

qiiiioqui 

ha 1 

ka-ha 

4iaa, laa 

ha 

5 

majana 

lima 1 

ka-rima 

Tcema 

rima 

6 

feuto 

ono 1 

ka-ono ' 

honoo 

ono 

7 

tci^ea 

hitii 

ka4utu ' 

'hteCioo 

hitu 

8 

mon^qui 

varu 1 

ka-vaiii 

'V'ATOO \ 

varu 

9 

vijoviri 

iva 

ka-iva 

'heeva * 

iva 

10 

qiuaoinata 

haj^ahuru 

aanghiirti 

atta'hooioo, 
anna'- ! 

\\o(n'ito i 

ahuru 


How is this extraordinary circumstance to be 
explained i Were it not for the accuracy of hi.^ 
vocabulary as a whole (as attested by a com- 
parison with Modern Rapanui) it might be 
suggested that Aguera had been misled with 
regard to these numerals ; but this seems to be 
out of the question. Considered as true numeral.s. 
Aguera s words bear no resemblance to the 
first ten numerals of the Polynesian, Melanesian, 
or Papuan languages, and. in view of W. de 
Hevesy s striking (but quite incontrovertible) 
discovery^ that the script of the Easter Island 
hieroglyphic tablets is strikingly similar to that 
of the Indus Valley seals, it may be of interest 
to point out that they also bear no resemblance 
to those of any of the three non -Indo-European 
language-groups of India.' 

In this preliminary note I wish to do no more 
than call the attention of Malayo-Polynesian 
philologists to the existence of these peculiar 
numerals: as further points it will .suffice to 
mention that some of these numerals appear, 
like the nouns (see above) to contain a normal 
Pol>Tiesian prefix (cf.. co-yana, co-gojui), and that, 
despite their obscurity, they do appear to present 
a .slightly Malayo-Polyne.sian a.spect (this may. 
of cour.se, be deceptive). It is for future research 
to consider the possibility that they are numerals 
of the type Modem English score (cf., scon 
notch ) which is likely enough — or whether 
they are indeed relics of a pre-Rapanui language 
on Easter Island, in which case some light may 
be thrown on the many problems of this island. 

^ J . Cook, A voyage towatds thr South Pole (1777) ii, 364. 
= ee = [i], 00 == [u]. 

I’ Onentalistische Liieraturzeftung .xx.Kvji, 666-74. 

■ Viz. :~(1) Dra vidian, (2) Munda, (3) the Pest- 
sptache Buru.^haski. 
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The fact that Cook, who visited the island only Was there still a trace of some non-Iiapanui 
four years after Aguera. took down the normal language on Easter Island in the late eighteenth 
Rapanui numerals also remains for discussion, century ? 

New Guinea. With Plates G and H. Braunholtz. 

NOTE ON A SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF ETHNOGRAPHICAL OBJECTS FROM NEW GUINEA AND 
INDONESIA COLLECTED BY LORD MOYNE, P.C., D.S.O. By H. J. BrannhoUz, British Jlitsetfm. 


I courtcvsy of Lord Moyno an 

t im I exhibition of the large and varied collec- 
tion of ethnogra})hical .specimens formed by him 
on his recent expedition (1935-3(>) to New Guinea 
and Indonesia will be opened to the public from 
Tuesday, 2()th May, for several weeks, at 
10, Grosvenor Place. S.W.l, from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

An interesting feature of the exhibition will 
be a series of about 250 photographs, including 
a considerable number of pygmy types, taken by 
Lady Broughton on the expedition. 

The chief areas represented are (1) the middle 
and lower Sepik and Ramu Rivers, in the 
Mandated Territory of Xew Guinea, (2) the almost 
unknown Eilanden — Bloemen River region in 
South-west Xetherlands Xew Guinea, and (3) the 
Purari River delta in the Gulf of Papua. 

The exhibition also includes specimens of the 
remarkable stone- bladed battle-axes from the 
Mount Hagen region of the interior plateau, and 
from the upper Ramu, similar to those published 
by E. W. P. Chiimery in 5 1 ax, 1934, 140 ; some 
ancient sepulchral pottery, containing human 
bones, from cavers in the Ti’obriand Islands: two 
bamboo blow-guns about 18 feet in length, vith 
feathered darts, and other objects from southern 
Xew Britain: a fishing kite from Bougainville. 
Solomon Islands : and various objects from the 
Admiralty, Xicobar and Philip]>in(‘ Islands and 
Borneo, 

One of the most inteiesting results of Lord 
Moyne's expedition is the confirmation of rumours 
as to the existence of a hitheido unrecorded 
group of pygmies (negritos) inhabiting the Aioine 
foothills of the middle Ramu region, between 
Atemble (about 170 miles from the mouth of the 
Ramu) and Mount Hagen. 

Lord Moyne states that " as they live in an 
uncontrolled area, we were not allowed to go 
to their villages: but in response to an in- 
vitation, twenty -live of them came down to 
trade with us on the Ramu. Twelve males 
whom I measured averaged 54 f inches (1*385 
metres) and three females 51 i inches (1*31 

^ Xova Guinea. Vol. VII. Liv. IV. (Leiden 1923). 
Xew Guinea Expedition 1920/’ p. 39S. 

[ y 


” metres) in height, the extremes ranging from 
” 52 inches to 57 inches and from 50i- inches to 
" 53 inches resjiectivedy. They were light 
" brown in colour, about the shade of light - 

skinned Polvnesians." 

These stature figures are easily the lowest yet 
recorded for any pygmy group in Xew Guinea, 
and art' about equal to the averagt' of the Congo 
Pygmies (c.t/.. Ituri. 54 inches (1*375 metres). 
The Tapiro, of the Mimika River headwaters, 
who had this distinction hitherto, averaged 
approximately 57 inches (1 -449 metres), and they 
were so much shorter than the next smallest 
group at 58^ inches (1*487 metres) that H. J. T. 
Bij liner in his report on the jihysical anthro])ology 
of Xew Guinea questions whether there is a pygmy 
' race ’ in Xew Guinea, he and other anthropologists 
being inclined to regard the peoples of pygmy 
stature as local varieties of the variable Papuan 
stock.^ We have therefore in these Aiome pygmies, 
if they maybe regarded as characteristic specimens 
of their group, a lu'w somatological fact of 
outstanding interest. Lord Moyne wishes it to 
be clearly understood, however, that in recording 
thc'^e measurements he deliberately excluded 
those individuals who were said to be half-castes, 
and who had a slightly higher stature and a much 
darker skin colour. Plate (4. Fig. 1. shows a 
group of these pygmies, including some half- 
castes, standing beside two members of the 
expedition for com])arison. Figs. 2 and 3 of the 
same plate show male and female individuals of 
the group. 

Several complete pygmy equipments were 
obtained : a typical equipment is exhibited and 
consists of the following olqects : Bow : 3 arrows 
with wide bamboo blades for pig, one foui- 
pronged arrow for birds and fish, four bai‘bed 
arrows for fighting, 2 plain ] minted arrows : 
small round shield slung on left side in net bag : 
bone dagger, sometimes with inch -long sheath 
on point : bamboo louse scratcher with w a 11a by 
fur })iiff: belt of plaited buvyer vine and 
dendrobium skin (wmin en only) : neck pendant 
Anthropological Results of the Dutrli 8cientific Central 
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of pig^i' teeth, dogs* teetli and other teeth said 
to f)e opossum, also of small white, small black 
and two kinds of large white coix seeds : bandolier, 
often on both shoulders, of reed or other tubular 
lK*ads : sometimes bandolier of coix seeds (’ Job's 
^ tears ‘) : headd nesses of bark -cloth or net, or 
both : garters and arm bands : pubic covering 
of ragged bark : pandanus leaf mat for rain : 
men's coils of kunda vine for fire-iaising. 

(1) The collection from the >Sepik and Ramu 
Rive IS includes a fine >eries of wood carvings and 
pottery vessels, and among other objects may be 
mentioned a ladder- post about twelve feet high 
surmounted by a human figure, from the Sepik. 
and four large, sacred ' flutes ' or pipes of banil)oo. 
also about twelve feet in length, from the lower 
Ramu. which formed part of a set used at initiation 
ceremonies. 

Hitherto the only collections of any note from 
the Sepik in this country were those made by 
3Ir. G. Bateson and o' hers for the Cambridge 
^[useum of Arc hieo logy and of Ethnology, and 
the Ramu cultures are still very poorly represented 
in our Museums. 

(2) The group of objects from the Eilanden- 
Bloemen River region is chiefly remarkable for 
a fine .series of carved and pa intend shields with 
striking design^ which appear to be derived to 
^oine ext(‘nt from the human form. (Plate H. 
Eig. 1.) 

A variety of other objects, such as wooden 
>ago dishes, flutes, drums, canoe ends. ^ paddle- 
* >[X*ar.N ‘ and house jxrsts (Plate H, Fig. 1). 
elaborately carved in a distinctive style, often 
in openwork, testifies to the artistic sense and 
tt ‘clinical capacity of their makers. ^letal i'^ 
•-till practically unkno\^Ti here, and the carving has 
been floiK* almo.'-t entirely with slufll. stone or bone 
tooh. This collection, together with that pre- 
viously made and presented by Lord Moyne to 
the British Mu>eum in 1984,^ should form an 
adequate basi^ foi a detailed study of the art of this 


region of Netherlands New Guinea. It evidently 
has close affinities with that of the Lorentz 
River and the coast further to the \vest.^ 

Remarkable, too, are the crocodile jaw-bone 
daggers, one of which, ornamented with seeds 
and feathers, is of exceptional size. (Plate H. 
Fig. 2 (b)). 

(3) The Purari delta is represented b\ a series 
of the carved and jiainted ceremonial shields 
called ku'oi (similar to the gape of the Fly 
delta), owned by initiated men and hung up in the 
long ceremonial houses {ravi). Their designs are 
derived mainly from human and crocodile forms. 

Lord ^lotme has generously offered to present 
these collections to the British Museum and other 
public museums in th(‘ country after th(‘ closing 
of the exhibition. 

DKSC’KJPTfOX OF PLATF8 G AXi> H. 

Plate O.—F'ii?. 1. — Group of pyj^nues from the Aioine 
foot lulls, between the Middle Kamu River ami Mt. 
Hagen. With th^in are a few taller ‘ half-eastes,' and 
two members of Ford Mfjyne'.s expedition. 

Fig. 2.— Pygmy woman wearing nose-pin^, bark belt 
and grass apron. Aiome. 

Fig. P^'grny man weanns: hair net. nose-pins, 

hoars' tusk breast ornament, armlpts, ete., and carrying 
leMf rain-eape. Aioine. 

Plate H. — Fig.l. — Objects (silleeted from a deserted and 
ruined \'illage on the Bloemeri Hner, S.W. Netherlands 
New Guinea. The two taller posts, representing a man 
and woman with projections ear\'ed in openwork, were 
cut off the top.s of poles, standing at each eml of a row 
of uprights supporting the front platform of the largest 
lioiise. The two outer poles were taken from the tops 
of two beams lying among the rafters of another house. 
They are new and had apparently never been erected. 
The shields, with handles behind, are cut from the 
solid wood; the sunk background of the design i" 
painted white. an<l the pattern, which is red. i>' outlineil 
b\' thin uncoloured ridges. 

Fig. 2 (u). — Bamlioo hme container, with a carve<l and 
painted wooden figure of a cockatoo enclosing a fish'>, 
head, attached by rattan binding at one enfl. At thv 
other end is a detachable cap. perforated for tlie insertion 
of a notched pm. which is missing. Middle Sepik River. 
{Cf. (). Keche " Der Kaiserin Augusta Flu.s.s,' Fig. 280. j/T.) 

Fig. 2 (6). — Dagger of exceptional size, made from a 
crocodile's jaw-bone; length, 27 inches. Th(‘ handle 
encased in string network to which cassowary feather:^ 
and coix and other seeds are attached. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Lelong : a film of Bali, shown in colour. Bt/ 

. _ _ ihe Marquis dp la FaJaise dc la (U)udraqr. 

I 22 ^931). 

Thi'. film, the first of Bah to be made in 
colour, an le^thetic production of great beauty 
which ha-' already receivetl recognition in an inter- 
national exliibition in Moscow, Though made 

2 See: 

p. L-)3. 


primarily for commercial purposes it (mibodie^ 
many details of anthrofiological interest, giving a 
record, in particular, of betrothal custom, traditional 
dances and mortuary riti^s. The script was discussed 
in detail and approved by the eiders of the village 
where the film was mainly taken, and in his com- 
mentary the Marquis de la Falaise pointefl out 

‘ * S ora bbu'iH'u ' ’ Vol . VI L 


British Museion Qunrterhj" Voi. VTII, 1034. ^ >S('e : H. .A. l^orentz : 

Liv. i. 1013. 
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j)recisely wheiv anti for what reasons it departetl 
from Balinest' cii'^tom. This and his account of the 
tlihicuities of film production in a native community 
threw interesting sidelights on the contact of 
cultures. 

Land and Labour on the Cross River : the 
economic organization of a Yako village, 
1/3 S. Nigeria ; Simvnary of a ConDHUtiivation 
presented by Professor Daryll Forde. 2\st 
M(i>p 1936. 

Yam cultivation in forest clearings occupies the 
greater part of tht‘ territory and labour of the Yako 
and is the occasion of the basic economic* organi- 
zation. 

The effective '^tudy of economic activities and the 
mutual obligation of groups and individuals recjiiires 
the collection of reliable if approximate data 
concerning dcai'^ity of population, size of economic 
units, areas occupic'd. intensity of labour and 
volume of production and accumulation of food 
''Upplies and matc-riab. ^Suggestions and illustra- 
tion'> are given of means whereby native practice 
and standarcU of \alue may bt‘ used by ethno- 
uraphers to achieve reasonably accurate estimates 
m tht‘ economic field and an anah'sis of pro\'isional 
results is presented. 

Th(* village of Uinor. witli a population of eight 
t(» nine thousand and a ttaritory of nearly forty 
'>(juare mile->, maintain'- an annual aggre^gate 
cMiltivated area of from four to five square miles. 
Mt ii claim and occupy a seric^s c>f fivi* or six sets of 
plots which are clearc'd and fanned in rotation, one 
-et each yc'ar. The '-ize of individual holdings eacli 
\ear, which rauire very widely within a kin group 


from about a quarter to over five acre*-, is affected 
by a large numbiu* of social and (*concmic factois. 
Farm plots are thought of as lying in tlie land-« of 
tht‘ patrilineal kin groups but the lands of the 
kin groups may also be described as tho^e which 
it-^ component members (effect i\'(‘Iy occupy, sinci* 
they are modified by individual ex])ansion, con- 
traction and concession. The kin group often 
gi\'es merely iiassive assent to individual initiative. 
There are, howe\'er. kin land e*lders tin each farm 
road who are concerned to regulate both the internal 
and external farming relations of the kin groups. 

The agricultural tasks of mtni and their wivt's art' 
in general sharply distinguished and, although their 
farm is cultivatt'd as a unit, a man and his wn es }ia\ e 
their oven personal crops and harvests which art* 
dt'vott'il to liouse'liold ih'ihIs according to customar\' 
rules. The exploitation of bush resources, among 
which oil palms art' outstanding, aho lit's within 
the framework of the jiatrilineal km organization 
but individual initiati\'e ])lays an ('vt*n grt'att*r jiart. 

ihit the patrilineal principle is not all-per\ ading 
and among the Yako a inatrilini'al km system 
exists alongsidt' the j^atriliueal. Although of 
relatively minor territorial important tlit' matri- 
lineal groups }ia\'<‘ rights to forest tnus and oth{*r 
resources o\ er defined tracts in the village territory, 
so that th(*re is a <lual system of territorial rights 
and boundaries. Tlie matri lineal groups are 
considered, di'spite their dissociation from tlu* 
organization of farming, of paramount importance 
m the maintenance of agricultural ])resp**i ity. sinci* 
the rituals performed at planting and harvest are 
pi'i'formed by their pru'sts and include appeals to 
the matrilineal kin fetishe-. 


PROCEEDINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH NATIONAL HUMAN HEREDITY 

COMMITTEE. 

I 24 This Committee was formed in 1932 for thf* 

collection of data and the investigation of 
human pedigrees, as a branch of the International 
Human Heredity Committee, foundt'd by the Intt*r- 
national Federation of Eugenic Organizations. It has 
now been enlargt 'das a t'ouncil andsecurt'd accomrno- 
<lation at 115, Gowm* Street, London, W.C.l, and in 
collaboration with the Cal ton Laboratory aims at 
setting up a Clearing House for material on Human 
Cimetics. The Council consists of a numbc'r of gt‘- 
neticists and leading medical men, with Professor 
Haggles Gates as Chairman, Sir Laurence Halsey as 
Trt'asurer, Dr. Fraser Roberts as Honorar\^ Scientific 
Secretary and Mrs. C’. B. S. Hodson as Honorary 
General Secretary. The direction of the work is to 
be in the hands of a small Executive Committee. 

The Council would be grateful to receive all 
available material from institutions and individuals, 
furnishing well-authenticated data on the trans- 
mission of human traits, whatever these may be. 
Family, histories or pedigrees, twin studies and 
statistical researches are mainly contemplated. 


As research workeis and other^ who mukI in matmial 
ma\' in some case^' wish to retain the ^ole right of 
publication or copyright, those who so desirt' arr 
asked to accompany their material with a statement 
to that effect. 

Ri'prints of published wnrk wmild aLo be most 
acceptable. Many authors, w'hen publishing 
material may also have colk'ctetl a number of 
pedigrees w’hich they have been imable to reprofluce 
in tletail. It is th(' object of the Council that such 
records, by being included in the Clearing Hou^e, 
should not be lost. Those wishing a copy of the 
standard International Pedigree S\Tnbols may obtain 
one from tlu' Offict'. 

Material shouhl be accompanied by all available 
details in regard to source, diagno'-tic symptoms, 
and the name and addi’ess of the person or persons 
who \nuch for accuracy. AH such details will 
be regarded as strictly confidential. 

The other objects contemplated in this enterprise, 
namely, facilities for .study, replies to inquiries, and 
information .service, cannot be initiated for some 
time. Announcement of these activities wdli be 
made later. C. B. S. HODSOX. 
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REVIEWS. 


OCEANIA. 


AdmiraMtatS'lnseln. Dr. Hans XtrtDnnnn. 

I ||. Enfehntsse der Bi(d^>er Expedition. 190S-1910 
1 /h 11 Ethnographie : A Melanesien. Bd 3. 

Hamharg. 1934. xxH + 399 ]>p.. nuij), :231 
and 23 pi. 

►Since 1913 there have been publislied eight volumes 
dealing with the Mieronesiaii iv^ulth of this Suutli Seas 
expedition. The present volume is the third to appear 
of the Mtdanesian senes, its two predecessors being 
‘ Der Kaiserin- August a Fluss/ and ’ St. Mat thias- 
Gruppe.' The whole series is under the editorship of 
our Huxley Lecturer for 1931, Prof. G. Thilemus, and 
he and his team of fellow -workers are producing sub- 
stantial proofs tliat German anthropology is not yet 
asphyxiated by the fumes of the Aryan fermentation. 
The expedition it.self, with its collection of recorded 
observations and material objects, and many of the 
volumes, date from times more auspicious for impartial 
exposition than the present; but m any case the 
Melanesian islanders of the Pai ihc are not likely to be 
claimed as Xordus. The islands themselves are lost to 
German;)', and whatever views we may hold as to the 
justice of this deprivation, we have to admit that if 
scientific and official intere.st in native peoples is any 
criterion of fitness for colonial possessions, then the 
Gemians leave us standing. 

AVhilst the bulk of this volume is based on the results 
of the expe<htion, the literature of the Achniralties has 
not been neglected, and the museums of Basel, Berlin, 
Dresden and Hamburg, amongst others, have been drawn 
upon. By far the greater part of the book relates to 
material culture, and it i.s essentially a museum volume. 
The mtriHluctory sections, dealing with discovery and 
exploration, geography, climate, fauna and flora, 
demography, h\'giene, physiology and psycholog;)', 
occupy together only eighty -eight pages, and sociology 
is dismissed in fifteen. But from the museum man with 
Afhniralty Islands objects in his charge, the book will 
receive a hearty welcome, and the technologist will 
place it amongst his valued works of reference. 

H. y. HARRISOX. 

Westkarolinen. Bg A/Diel lese Eileis. Ergtbnisse der 
j IIH Biidsee-Exjiedition 1998—1910. Herausgegebtn 
1 fcU IdAIenius. II. Ethnographie : 

B. Micronesien Band 9. 1. Halbband. Fried- 

rich sen, De Grugter d: Co.. Hamburg^ 1935. 

Anthropologists interested in the problems of the 
Pacific Cultures will welcome the publication of the 
material collecteil on some of the Micronesian islands in 
1998-1910 by the Hamburg Sudsee -Expedition. In the 
years which have passed since that time conditions in 
Micronesia liave changed in more than one way. 
Hardly any aspect of native life has remained untouched 
by western influences and the old organization of manv 
communities is now completely broken up. Therefore 
any observations made when this process was still in 
its beginning are necessarily important. That these 
observations do not fulfill all the recjuirements of 
modem anthropology is not surprising. The members 
of the German expedition stayed for only comparatively 
''hort periods on each of the islands. This accounts for 
the many gaps m the infonnation concemmg the social 
organization. But it is astonishing, on the other hand, 
how much material on traditions and religious beliefs 
was collected and how accurately the mapping of many 
villages showing the exact situation of every individual 
house was carried out. 
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The great merit of both the expedition and the 
present publication is the very conscientious account 
of the material culture which mcludes, for example, 
even a detailed description of tattoo pattt'rns. Thw 
with the numerous drawmgs ami photogi'aphs render^ 
the series indispensable to the INluseum ethnologist. 

The volume under review deals with the western 
Caroline Islands. Songosor, Pur. and Merir. Takine- 
into con.sideration the difficulty of <M>mpiling and 
supplementing other peoples field notes the presentation 
of the material is excellent and we must be grateful 
to iMi.ss Eih'rs for having underraken. so thoroughh', 
this rewardless task. C. FrRER-HAIMEXD()RI\ 


New Guinea Recollections. Bg C. A. IT. MonktOf>. 

I Londo}i : Lane, Bodleg Head, 1934. Pp. 25o. 

\ul iii^i-'^t^'f^tions. Price's^, fid. 

Tins book may be cordially I'ecommended to 
those antluopologists w'lio like sometimes to get away 
from their subject. Like its predecessors, it contaiufs a 
wealth of good stones, toM m the nicy manner witli 
which Mr. ^lonckton's readers are familiar. The public 
are said to like the personal toucli in books of travel and 
adventure, and here they get it with a vengeance. To 
some it will seem tliat the author figures almo.st too 
prominently. It may be taken for gi anted that the 
author of these Recollections was in liis day an activ'e and 
efficient officer, but Ins reailers should guard against tht- 
conclusion that he was the only one of tins kind m the 
service. 

Any scientific value wliich tlie book might possess i- 
vitiated by the fact that the author is out to tell gooil 
stories. AVe never know when we are standing on firm 
gromid, for a great deal lias obviously been built up 
from his imagination. A good example- — if anthropo- 
logically irrelevant — is seen on p. fi2. where Mr. Alonckton 
gives a sample of a letter written by one of his sub- 
ordinates to an important Gov'ernment official. 

It would not be worth while reviewing ' X'ew Guinea 
Recollections ’ at any length m AIax were it not that 
tlie book might give a false impression regarding 
native adm mist rat ion in Papua. It begins with a gooil 
story of liow a Resident AIagI^?trate conniv'es at tlie 
killing of four ’sorcerers' by other nativ'es on hi-* 
station. 

After waiting expectantly, it would seem, he hears the 
” liorrible scream *' at about 3 a.m., and next morning 
inspects tlie " dark stains on the ground at which the 
ants are very busy." But it is all mere rumour." 
Later he suggests that the murderers (who have betMi 
rewarded witli a case of tobacco and a great deal of 
food from tlie station store) are having a " meat -tea " 

A\ hatev'er its trutli or falsit v, it is a v'ery discreditable 
story, and one is glad to think tliat, even in the more 
rougli-aiul-ieady conditions of earlier times, mof>t offict^r- 
must have had a better idea of their duty. It is to be 
hoped that the sensation-lovmg public will not imagine 
that things are done in this way nowadays. F. E. \V. 


laming t^hilippine Headhunters. A Study of 
j l|Q Government and Cultural Change in Northern 
1^0 Luzon. By Felix find Alarie Keesina. 

Research Staff, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, J nr., former Governor 
General of the Philippines. London: Allen Uyna,,. 
1934. c. oj. 288 pp. lOs. 6d. net. 

The main title of this book is misleading, for it 
contains no anthropologj' in the narrow sense and ha- 
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nothing to do with head-hunting or its abolition; it is 
a detailed study of the infinitely more difficult aftermath, 
of what happens to the head-hunter once he is tamed. 
It is at once a hopeful and a depressing book. 

The United States of America were untrammelled by 
precedent when they took over the Philippines in 1898, 
and they could have found, even at that date, many a 
warning signpost in British India. But the human race 
is not given to studying precedents, least of all for their 
real teaching : how not to do things. And so the 
United States set out to uplift the native, to make a 
man of him like ourselves, regardless of the fact that 
this is not only laying up political trouble for the future, 
but is also destroying the race's finest inherited instincts, 
replacing them, if at all, by a shoddy imitation of our 
o^^m. It mattered little in the more advaiieed areas, 
the populous plains where, at least in the towns, there 
had long been an appreciable absorption of Spanish 
culture. But it mattered much in the hills, where the 
primitive tribes were still almost intact. 

Ten of the 11 million inhabitants are plainsmen, and 
under the Filipino parliament; with these we are not 
concerned. The remaining million are hillraen (the same 
attractive stock as the hillmen of Assam arnl Burma), 
excluded from the parliamentary constitution and 
reserved for the American Governor -General himself ; 
they cover an area out of proportion to their numbers, 
no less than half to two-thirds of the Philippines, and 
their cultural levels vary. The authors selected a 
compact mountain mass of 9,000 square miles, rising at 
points to nearly ten thousand feet, and containing a 
population of 2-50,000 head-hunters within living 
memory; here, in the remotest spot they could find, 
they spent four months ; they had previously spent 
sev^eral weeks in the Manila secretariat. The result is 
a work which, despite its deliberateh" colourless tone, 
is of fascinating interest to everyone concerned with the 
administration of backward races. 

Few officers realize till towards the end of their service 
the distinction between power and influence, and they 
take for granted the code and manual type of adminis- 
tration which is the death of personal rule and cus- 
tomary law ; the Americans imposetl it as a matter of 
course. Fortunately the jurisdiction of the Manila 
Supreme Court is rarely exercised in the hills, for in 
academic perv^erseness its judgments resemble those of 
our ovm. tropical High Courts. Even in village schools 
the main subject is English, and head-hunter children 
learn from primers designed for American children ; 
the result is a white-collar unemployed class, and 
society is deprived of those who ought to be its leaders. 
So far the reaction of the people is according to tj'pe : 
released from grim traditional restraints, rejoicing in 
the new liberty, their first feeling was one of gratitude ; 
it has now given place to apathy — will the next stage 
also be according to type ? 

Against all this must be set not only the unspotted 
record and the devotion of American administrators, 
but also the fact that their uneasiness has been aroused : 
they spoke their minds and placed their archives at the 
disposal of the authors. It is impossible to read this 
skilful surv ev without a feeling of gratitude, 

G. E. HABVEY. 

Mangaian Society {B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 122). 
M By Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck). Honolulu, 1931. 

129 w 

This is an ethnographic account of a people 
inhabiting one of the islands of the Cook Archipelago, 
The author's field work was conducted under conditions 
which present a unique example of co-operation between 
Government and Anthropology, for he was appointed 


to take the place of the Resident Agent during the 
latter’s period of leave. Dr. Buck enjoyed valuable 
advantages in return for the not very exacting duties 
he was called on to perform, and during his five months 
stay The Government . . . devoted its attention to 
the ethnological survey." Xot every field worker 
would, or could, be trusted to drive the administrative 
and anthropological nags in harness. 

Manga ia has been “ profoundly affected by European 
culture for mure than a century," but the author 
has numerous sources for reconstructing its pre-European 
liistory. He is frankly inte^rested m this aspect 

of his task, so that nearly one-third of the book is 
lie voted to ‘ Origins ' and ' History.' This part makc'^ 
undeniably serious reading and will appeal more to the 
particular student of Polynesia than to antliropologists 
at large. ^Moreover, the historical validity of the 
traditions must always he open to question. Dr. Buck 
speaks of conflicting traditional versions ’’ and of 
this myth as naively inconsistent " with that. Alto- 
gether we are rather lost in the maze, and on quaking 
ground at that. 

Even the pedigrees may let us down in one way or 
another. In support of a theory that Mangaia was 
peopled by migrants from Rarotonga. Dr. Buck suggests 
that the pre -migratory stages of the pedigree wen^ 
deliberately suppressed in favour of a fictitious and 
more flattering divine origin. It would indeed be 
absurd, as he says, that the Manga lans in the year 14-50 
should have forgotten the human genealogies of their 
leaders, the island whence they came, etc. But it 
seems rather fanciful to suggest that the migrants, 
after landing in Mangaia, " w^ere faced wdth the intellectual 
“ problem of accounting for themselves to posterity." 
and that in order " to give initial prestige to a people 
who w^ere making a new^ start in life " they were 
cunning enough to short-circuit history and establish 
an immediate cunnection with divinity. It would 
perhaps be easier to assume that, though they had not 
forgotten their pre-migratory forbears by 1450, they 
have forgotten them by 1930. 

But those who follow these historical inquiries and 
who do not share any doubt as to their w'orth-whileness 
may be assured that Dr. Buck has set out a mass of 
material with consummate care and thoroughness; and 
incidentally the texts and translations will provide 
highly valuable matter for the student of linguistics. 

The greater part of the work is devoted to Mangaian 
society of the present day, or rather of the day before 
European influence was very strongly felt. The author 
w*rites very often in the past tense. The material is 
well and clearly arranged, followdng a long table of 
contents through Social Organization, Tribes, Titles, 
Land, etc., down to Religion. Death, and Spirits. 
A great deal of importance is attached to w’ar, and 
successful leadership in war. winch latter gives 
Mangaian society “ some features unique m the Cook 
Archipelago.” 

Attention should finally be drawn to the author's 
explanation of tribal exogamy. This exogamy appears 
to be a local development, for “ the main Polynesian 
cultures had no incest inhibitions that necessitated 
exogamous marriages," and Dr. Buck's theory is that 
exogamy arose here from the relations set up between 
the tribes as they came into contact wdth one another on 
Mangaia. The original settlers (Xgariki) probably had 
to supply wives for the later settlers, who had few or 
no women among them. In due course, as the later- 
comers produced families, the Xgariki “ naturally seized 
the opportimity of taking women from them as wives 
in recompense for what they had supplied. Thus 
was set up a practice of obtaining wives from outside. 
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•* first from ue< ps»ity and later with the idea of recoin- falls into line with the theory that exogamy can develop 
•* pense. thistorn de^'eloped religious tapiis against from -group rather than ?/ifra-group relations. 

'* marriage within the triht*.'* This explanation clearly F. E. W. 


ASIA. 


On Central Asian Tracks : Brief Narrative of 
I iin three Expeditions in innermost Asia and 
lull north-western China. Bt/ Sir Aurel Ste/n^ 
K.C.I.S.. iofh nii)f\erou.s illustrations, colour- 
plates, panorama^ ami u>ap from oriipnal sm rr^/.v Lontlou, 
1033 . stwir - . 34:1 pjK 

In this hiind.'?(nue an<l richly illustrated publication, 
liased upon le<'ture-. delivere<l at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, 8ir Aurei Stem summarizes the story and the 
general result'^ of In-, three memorable expeditions in 
Chinese Turkestan and the adjacent regions. Obviou.sly 
no single octavo volume couM do full justice to explora- 
tions which, not to mention personal narratives, illus- 
trated lecture?, and minor essays, have furnished material 
for at Iea.?.t ele\ en folio ^■olumes of official reports and 
maps, and which ha\'e. moreo\'er, given rise to elaborate 
separate publicar!<»ii'> by spe<*ialist collaborators, who.se 
task has in fact <-*nIy begun. But anyone who will 


peruse the book witii the aid of a large map. and will 
study the pin uo^raph-.. will obtain a fairly precise idea 
of the grounii r()\'ered by the geographical and topo- 
graphical cxplorati* »n'> ; and the descriptions of the 
journeys, with their always definite particulars of great 
wind-eroded and -.and-] a led deserts, salt -desiccated seas, 
high glacier and towering momitam ranges, of 

the preparation' ne< essary and the calculations and 
trials til iootf, will convey an impreSft.ion of the scale of 
the whole. Two teature.> of Sir Aurei Stein’s geo- 
graphical work wdl 'trike the reader as distinctive; the 
tirst being a tu'elf^" enterpri-se always on the alert for 
new development', and the second a constant pre- 
oe{‘upation with tile ])hy>i(‘al history and its interaction 
with the human hi«?rory of races, migrations and routes. 
It may be .'aid. indeiMl, that the archieological interest 


])re(lominates. In regard to this romantic side of Sir Aurei 
Stein's re.searche', the excavations of ruined dwellings, 
'brines, fort' and wall-barriers, and to the abundant 


remains of vanished t ulture^, religions and languages, 
in a region which wa' th(' c(mtral mca*ting ground of 
A'ia, the student of the larger works will not find much 
that is new to him. But the re-arrangement of the 
matter, combining in tlie (-ase of each revisited sphere 
of operations the re'ult' successively attained, affords a 
better conspectU'. In tlu* « a'C of the hidden library of 
Ch'ien-fo-tung (Tun-hiiang) the author's feeling for the 
value and historn al significance of the art treasures— 
the paintings t>n walls, 'ilken banners, etc.— has been 
manifested in a rather full exposition with ample illus- 
tration. In general it may be said that the volume' 
comprises a high proportion of the outstanding matters 
of interest detailed m the larger works, and also of the 


most important jihotugraphs and colour reproductions. 
The amount and variety of the activities and results 


in due proportion with earlier political history of China 
and ends to all intents and purpo.ses with the T'aipmg 
rebellion; but the political history is the framework for 
an extended discussion, period by period, of the various 
cultural phases, ini'luding economic', philosophy and 
religion and art. In addition, the author pays consider- 
able attention to the relations between the Far East and 
the West. Each phase is illustrated by a map showing 
the extent of the Middle Kingdom at a particular epoch 
and by pictures of typical works of art. Literature is 
represented by short cjuotations, most scholarly trans- 
lations, as opposed to some of the literal renderings whicli 
sometimes clo duty in books on Chma. Anthropology is 
seldom touched on. unless we extend that term to 
civilization as opposed to savagery, to which it is usuallt 
limited. The prehistoric period is only briefly discussed 
and tlie various magical rites which continued to hedge 
around the Imperial Throne to the end receive incidental 
mention, but not more; a further discussion was not, of 
cour.se. possible within the limits which the author set 
himself. The Wade system of transliteration has been 
used throughout, though the author is not pedant i( 
about familiar names ; he writes, for instance. Sianfu " 
not '■ Hsi An Fu." 

The book, then, belongs to the category of ’ higher ' 
rather than of ' lower cultures. To cover in so short 
a space (for even six hundred pages is short for the 
whole of Chinese history) is no mean feat. It 
might have resulted in a pedantn commentary. That 
it does not do so is a tribute not only to the author's 
learning — -he could not have undertaken the work 
unless he had that m plenty — but also to hi' 
literary skill. 

To criticize details would clearly be out of ]>lace. The 
author on the whole does not seem to be in great sym- 
pathy with the outlook of the Confucian scholars (perhap.s 
that is a false impression), and he does not seem to 
approach the theme quite with that sense of humour 
which strikes some minds as being characteristic of 
Chinese culture. Although there undoubtedly were 
contacts in ancient times between the two growing 
cultures of the Mediterranean and the Hwang Ho. 
during the period of their development these two great 
civilizations were .separate! 1. Until recently, with few 
exceptions, neither showed \'ery much curiosity about 
the other. To-day, fortunately, this is no longer the 
case, China is learning about the M>st more perhaps on 
the materialistic than on the philosophical side, and 
this book, synchronizing, as it floes, with the Chinese 
exhibition at Burlington House, is an elocpient testimonv 
that thc' \\ est is anxious to learn something of the 
culture and art of China. L. H. D. B. 


which it recoi-fls might well exhaust the reader's mental 
resilience, were it not for the fascination of the wonderful 
historical ejac which by the labours of Sir Aurei Stem 
and his contemporaries i.-? being brought to light, and the 
grandeur of the wi >rks( »f nature whic'h const ituted its arena . 
A phrase on p. -X'2, referring to ' the Italo-Slavonic 
branch' of the Irnlo-European language, invites 
ernerniation. F. W. THOMAS. 

China, a Short Cultural History. Bff (', F. Fitz- 
Jnj V^ralfl. K^l. bp Fiof. C. G, Selupnan, F.B.S, 
IqI London, 193 ."). hC, 7 . j'x -r 616 pp., plates and 
illustrations, Frau 3Un. 

This book is more than a formal history. It deals 


Children of the Yellow Earth : Studies in Pre- 
j AA historic China. Bt/ J . Gunnar Aruhrssou. 
1 U4 London, 1934. xjo ~ pp., map, 33 p/>.. 

147 Jigs, Price 2os. 

Ten years of scientific jnoneering in Xorth China 
would provide any man with a fund of information of 
the hrst importance, but only to a few is given the 
ability to (lescribe the personal .side of the events of such 
a period with the reasoned objectivity an<l perspective 
vs hif h (‘haracterizes Hr. Antlersson s present volume. 
Most anthropologists are acquainted with the prophetic- 
relationship which exists between the author and the 
later discoveries at Chou Kou Tien as well as the major 
importance of the discovery and investigation of the 
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Yang Shao prehistoric period in Honan and Kansu. 
The first five chapters are concerned with less -known 
events more properly relating tt) the records of geology 
and palfeontology : the discovery of stromatolite ore 
deposits, of the Collenia nodules, the Shantung dinosaurs 
and the first Hipparion deposit in China, but their 
very real interest is overshadowed by what is to 
follow. 

The Peking Man has been accorded quite rightly more 
popular interest during the last eight years than any of 
the previous or subsequent finds of fossil man. In part 
this is due to the fact that anthropologists ami pre- 
historians have been forced to a reorientation of acc-epted 
doctrine.s regarding Plan's evolutionary <levelopment 
anrl his early history; partly to the slow percolation 
among the educated but non-specialist public of the 
idea that Man i.s, and has been, a changing being, physi- 
cally as well as culturally. In thirty pages the readier 
may follow the circumstances of this momentous dis- 
covery, the many personalities connected with it, the 
long period after the first ann<juncement when opinion 
wavered as to the real nature of the tooth and finally 
of the magnificent fultllment of the hopes and firm 
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belief of Dr. Andersson and the late Protestor Davidson 
Black. 

The latter half of the book i>. devoted to a considera- 
tion of the early prehistoric cultuies of North China. 
As he says in the Foreword, hi-^ \ i«‘w of the problein.s 
connecteil with this period remains svibstantially the 
same as when he published ” An Early (.'hinese Culture 
eleven years ago. The ( hajUers on tlio interpretation 
of the painted designs of the P an Shan pottery will bore 
the reader for whom the book a-> a uhole is avowedly 
intended. The specialist will ac« ept. or reserve hi^ 
opinion, depending on his view of the validity of a 
"comparative method '* which tian'-<cnds time, space 
and cultural setting m a search for le^emblances. How- 
ever. the smoothly flowing nairati\o of tlie discovery 
and excavation of the am lent village at Yang Shao and 
the mountain cemetery ot P‘an Shan t olnpen^>ates, in 
part, for an hiatus in style and <levelopment of the mam 
theme of this work. It is a chaiming book, simply 
written, by a man who has done hi-v tfwn job well and 
has. at the same time, gladly pointed out. and encouraged 
others to de\'elop and expand, his o\\ n })ioneor researfhe'>. 

T. D. MrCOWN. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Erblehre und Rassenhygiene im Vdikischen Staat. 

. Bif Projissof’ Dr ErntstRuViH. Munvheti {J.H. 

1 UU Lehmanns Verlag). 385 pp., 64 Ulusttations. 

Fncel-^RM. 

The page opposite the frontispiece portrait of the 
Editor dedicates this book to him with congratulations 
on his sixtieth birthday. It is an appropriate record to 
the achie\'ements of this man who has been so definitely 
a leailer for the we>rkl in intricate researches required to 
establish the hereditary nature of certain mental defects 
and diseases. The book reproduces two series of lectures 
which formed a training course for leading psychiatrists 
before the German Eugenic Law came into operation ; 
the first section being public evening lectures dealing 
with the general background of the sciences underlying 
eugenic legislation ami practice. 

Dis. Schultze and Von Wettstein deal respectively 
with present problems in race hygiene, and biological 
tfieories of genetics. Professor Mollison gives a brief 
survey of some of the races within the German State, 
The statistical studies which have disclosed the differen- 
tial birthrate are presented with illuminating graphs 
by Dr. Burgdoerfer. This section includes the rate 
of modern urbanization. The juridical asjiect of the 
contemplated eugenic measures is treated by Dr. Ruttke, 
while the positixe and negative aspects of selection, as 
practically applicable to the people is set forth by Dr, 
Guett, subsequently charged with the application of the 
new public health measures in the Home Office tor the 
Reich. 

The next fifteen lectures are more .specialist m trend. 
Kudin himself contributes two, one summarizing the 
prognosis of special types of insanity in tainted families 
{work so widely quoted that it is already familiar); the 
other expounding the application of the sterilization 
law. This section will be of special interest, for it shows 
the disadvantages as well as the advantages of a com- 
pulsory measure. Compulsion necessitates limitation 
i)f the operation to clearly diagnosed cases in a perfectly 
definite category of diseases ; this inevitably leaves 
untouched constitutional cases where transmission is 
suspected; such cases under a voluntary system fre- 
<}uently consent to sterilization with racial advantage, 
but under compulsion the operation is prohibited for all 
such. Luxenburger and Schulz present studies from 
their own researches. Kretschmer and Meggendorfer go 
into the allied subjects of inborn constitution, and the 
genetic aspe<*ts of preventive medicine. Twin studies 


are also presented by Luxenburger; wdnile the genetical 
aspects of neuroses and nervous di.^eases by Hoffmann 
and Weygandt throw* new* light on prf)blems ■which in 
our owni country have long been set lor solution by 
Tredgold. Weygandt’s paper has a tine series of 
pedigrees. 

The positive side of eugenic law in the .shape of 
marriage advice is treated by Hubner. 

Criminal investigations are taken at the end of the 
volume, together with a lecture on the social problem 
group. It has not been widely recognized that the 
experience of castration gained over fifty years Swiss 
practice, as rehabilitating confirmed sex t>ffenders, forms 
part of the German Eugenic Law; Wevgandt’s paper tni 
this operation brings together a large amount of material 
of great interest to specialists. 

This book should help to dispel the confusion still 
attached in England to the term ‘ ra< e hygiene.’ This 
really corresponds to the use of the word ‘ eugenlc^>.’ 
Race is also used in Germany in the English sense of a 
segregated type of a variety of Man. As a rule it is not 
difficult to see m which sense the word is being used. 
The anticipated warnings against the hybridization of 
European stocks by unions with Semitii race are given 
emphatically and clearly in the introductory lecture, and 
appear again in ^lollisfm’s survev. A ( areful study of 
this work will show* that the true emphasis of modern 
German race hygiene falls on the determined effort to 
}>urify the Germanic stocks of those mutations within 
their owm race wdiich cause misery and incapacity, 
cither on the mental side or tlie physical side, or finally 
in producing those miserable aberrations of character 
whi( h cause dread and loathing to the » i^rnmunity, and 
are a source of hopeless degradation to the outcast 
individual. 

English reader^ may glean iniK h from the various 
Statistical studies contained in this hook, as w'ell as from 
the more generalized assessments of the incidence of the 
major physical and mental troubles. These are not 
encouraging to those familiar with the figures to be 
gleaned from our owm Public Health Reports. 

On page 7, Grotjahn is quoted as assessing the mental 
and physical defectives and diseased as just over one 
million for the wffiole of Germany, while one-third of the 
population is regarded as suffering from some trouble 
which prevents them from being reckoned as perfectlv 
fit and healthy. In Great Britain, apart from the 
feeble-minded and the insane, we have to reckon with 
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10 per cent, fneiitally sub-normal, which on the Binet- 
Simon tests is in Gennany regarded as the level of 
mental defect certifiable for sterilization: while for this 
c'entury our army records show the German figure for 
general %driUty to be reversed — <. p., the unfit men 
amongst recruits are as two to one, recently three, or 
four to one in some areas. The general biological 
contentions of the hook, if they are true, would readily 
explain this, in that Public Assistance services }ia\'e been 
much more liberal with us than in Germany, where, 
only since ISoO, has it been possible for a man to obtain a 
marriage licen(*e without proving that his regular 
earnings were sufficient to support a wife and family. 
Selection has at least partially been more effective in 
that country, and our own population has greater 
leeway to catch up. C. B. S. HODtSOX. 

Woman : an Historical, Gynaecological and Anthro- 
i n J polog*cal Compendium. By Hermann Heinrich 
I 3 Floss, Majc Ba rtels, a n d Pan I Ba rte J s . Ed t ted 
by Eric John Dnigicall, Londoyi : William 
Heinemann, 193o. Voh I, 655 pp. ; VoL //, 820 pp, : 
VoL III. 543 pp. ; with more than 1,000 iUnstratwns in 
black and white and seven colour plates. Price 8 guineas. 

The first edition of Das W eib was published in 
1885 and the eleventh, after successive revisions 
and enlargements, in 1927. This, the first English 
edition, has also been considerably revised and enlarged. 
One wonders whether any other book in any branch of 
anthropology has been nearly as widely circulated and 
as frequently looked at, if not read through, while being 
^{uite sure that no other produced so sumptuously has. 
The price of the English edition is necessarily high, no 
doubt, on accoimt of the cost of production, but it may 
also be taken to mdicate a belief that great interest will 
be taken in the work in this country, whether, in spite of 
the fact, or because of it, that the sale is limited * to 
* members of the Medical Profession, Anthropologists, 

’ and other men of Science, Sociologists, and represen- 
tatives of Scientific Education and Research ” — a list 
which may flatter the anthropologist, but not the socio- 


logist.^ The subject dealt with is evidently one which 
appeals to many who fail to appreciate learned exposi- 
tions on any other anthropological topics, and it would 
be a bad thing for men in general if this were not so. 

In the preface Dr. Dingwall says that his aim was to 
preserve in its essentials the character of the book as 
originally planned, while changing or modifying some 
of the themes and statements of his predecessors to 
make them accord with recently acquired knowledge. 
The sections dealing with anatomy, embryology and 
physiology have been extensively revised. The short 
title list of authorities, which fills more than 100 pages at 
the entl of the third volume, is said to have been checked 
where possible, and considerably enlarged. Beyond it 
one would have expected to find a detailed index, since 
the work is essentially a compendium, as it is called in 
the title, but no index is provided. 

The scheme of this book may not be clear and the 
title is likely to mislead, for in spite of its great length 
many aspects of woman’s life which ma\' be studied are 
ignored. Briefly, the purpose of the original author 
seems to have been to collect material relating to all the 
physical attributes of woman which are hers on account 
of her female sex and which hence distinguish her from 
man. The social implications of the possession of these 
attributes are also dealt with, but not other social 
conditions affecting women. Throughout the standpoint 
is that of the anthropologist who is concerned with 
comparisons between different varieties or groups of 
mankind. The English editor might object to this 
definition of the scope of Woman. It is true that some 
otlier topics are considered, but they are only treated 
in a cursory way. He says truly in the preface that the 
work “ consists essentially of summarized notes drawn 
“ from both ancient and modem authorities, and is 
’* thus rather of historical and cultural interest than of 

practical utility.” Much of the material is anecdotal 
rather than systematic in nature, but the compilation is 
a valuable one to anthropologists tilling in many different 
fields, and those in this country will appreciate the 
translation and careful revision. G. M. MORAXT. 


RACE. 


La Raca. M. Bossell i Vilnr, Libreria Catalonia. 
J H* Barcelotia. 1930. 364 pp. {Co?npterendu in 

1 Utl Pvench.) 10 pesetas. 

M. Rossell finds in unity of race the only secure 
basis of nationality. The primary race -character is 
mentality. Of secondary characters, the most 
important, because most nearly correlated with 
mentality, is movement {les gestf^). Cephalic type, 
skin colour, etc., are less important. Only a pure-bred 
race can produce a c ulture. 

The real theme of the book is topical, the reconstitution 
and liberation of the Catalan race, which, with its 
nucleus in the Pyrenean Zone of Catalonia, occupies the 
” Limousin, part of Guyenne and Gascony, the county 
” of Foix, Languedoc, Auvergne, Provence, the counties 
■* of Venaism and Xice, the Roussillon, Catalonia 
” proper, Andorra, the Pyrenean Zone of Aragon and 
part of Lower Aragon. Valencia, the Balearic Isles, 
” and part of Murcia.” B. A. 

Die Rassenmischung beim Menschen, By Hermann 
- Luyidborq. 1931. {Bihliographia Genctirfi. Vol.>i). 

Pp. -221: pi.^. 5. 

Interest m the scientific study of racial crossing 
in man is slowly increasing. Much uncritical writing 


has been devoted to the subject, particularly as regards 
crosses between whites and blacks, but more recently 
it is realized that each inter -racial cross is a problem in 
itself as regards its physical, social and political 
results. 

In the work before us. Professor Lundborg has 
summarized the extensive literature from Gobmeau 
and Broca to modern geneticists, and back to the 
Greeks. The headings mclude a historical summary, 
methods of research and related sciences ; the conception 
of race in plants, animals and man: hybrid vigour and 
])auperization ; phenomena of domestication in man; 
the physical results of racial crossing; the significance 
of serological results, blood groups, etc : and the psychic 
results of miscegenation. 

The whole is not a compendium of the results of 
racial crossing, but a discussion and criticism of the 
problems. In this the author succeeds admirably. 
His conclusions are strongly against miscegenation, 
whicli he regards as one of the chief causes of the 
downfall of civilizations. 

The full bibliography makes this a work of refer- 
ence for racial crossing in its genet ical, eugenical or 
political and historical aspects, 

R. RUGGLES GATES. 


^ In the curriculum of London University anthropology in all its branches has the distinction, which is not 
unique, of being regarded both as an art and as a science. Usually the arts have it. 
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Zeitschriftfur Rassenkunde und Ihre Nachbargebiete. 

j Edited by Efjon Freiherr von Eick-stedt. Ftuttyatt. 

13/ Enke. 1935. Band I. 1, Sfo. 112 pp., 

illustrated. Price RM. 22 for the an^iued vohnne 
of six parts. 

The general interest now aroused by questions of race 
and kindred problems justifios the establishment of a 
journal specially devoted to them : and it would be 
<iifficult to find a better general editor than Professor 
von Eickstedt of Breslau. The first part. publi5.hed in 
January 1935, contains seven substantial articles. The 
most important, and longest, is the etlitor's study of 
Mediterranean t^jvjies in Wales (45 pages, with some 
well selected photographs). Dr. C. B. Davenport ^ 
paper on the influence of economic conditions on the 
mixture of rat'C'^ is in English, the remain<ler are in 
( German. Then follows a survey of current wijrk. most 
comprehensive and well selected; here, also, two papers 
are in English, and another, by Pr()fe.ssor Vallois. in 
French. Recent publications are reviewetl under ti\-e 
principal heads, biological, medical, geographical, his- 
torical and general applications. Finally, then' are 
several pages of current news from thirteen countries ; 
those for Great Britain are commimicateil by 5Ir. R. V. 
8ayce from Cambridge. 

If the quality of subsequent numbers maintains that 
of this first part, the new journal will be a valuable 
addition to the jieriodical literature of the subject. J. I... M. 


The Pueblos, with Comparative Data on the Bulk 
. of the Tribes of the South-west and 

138 Northern Mexico. By Ales Hrdhika. Re- 
printed JtofN thf Annrican Journal of Fhys*cnl 
Anthropoloyy, Vol. XX, 1935. 235-4fl0 pp. 

The first duty of a reviewer of a scientific work to 
indicate its content^, so it is proper to copy here from 
the cover of this offprint : “ Physical Anthropology, 
Pueblo Indians : hotly measurements, racial charac- 
‘‘ teristics. origin. " In it Dr. Hrdlicka pix'sents result. »» 
obtained from data collected during four expeditions 
which he made to Mexico between the years 1S9S and 
1910, and he thus adds another notable contribution 
to those numerous ones from his pen relating to most 


branches of physical anthropolog\\ The work, he says, 
IS '■ not merely a report on the Pueblos, hut to some 
extent also one on the bulk of the Indians of the 
" South-west and Xorthern Mexico," An endeavour 
was made to exclude all except ' fullblood ' Indians. 
The records relate to 455 male and 109 female Pueblos, 
aiul they are compared with those for 1.061 male and 
453 female Indians belonging to 24 neighbouring tribes. 
The data are presented and discusseil character by 
character, no records for individuals being given. Head 
deformation, said to have been produced almost entirely 
by the weight of the infant's head supported by the 
cushion of the cradle board, was observed in about 35 
])er cent, of the adults; no evidence of artificial deforma- 
tion due to the application of prcs.^ure by another person 
was obtained. The physical characters of the Pueblo 
Indians deteimmed by visual observation arc concluded 
to be in all essentials those of American Indians m 
general, though a few which arc pi'cailiar to the group 
are noted. The crwleness of the methods used in dealing 
with the metrical characters can only be supposed to 
lessen seriously the \ alue of this report. Distributions 
are <jnly given for about half the measurements, the 
number of groups used in these case.s being insuffiident 
in general, and the only measures f j variability used are 
tht' range between extreme values and this range 
expressed as a percentage of the mean. Tlie author 
admits that his work is deficient in this direction, and he 
points out that he had no competent help. In spite of 
the loss m precision due to the absence of any vigorous 
statistical treatment, there is no reason to suspect that 
the general conclusions reached are in error. The mo.st 
interesting of these are : ” that the Pueblos are a com- 
" po>ite group; that commonness or dissimilarity of 
■■ language among them does not correspond, with few 
'■ exceptions, to commonness or dissimilarity in physical 
characters; that in no important racial point are they 
different from the tribes that surround the Pueblo 
" territory, but have never built aggregate villages; 
" and that their basic affinities point in unexpected, 
though purely American, directions." Xo support 
is given to the view that non -Indian elements can be 
found in the Pueblo population. G. M. MORAXT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nomenclature of Palaeolithic Finds from Fresh 

j nn Regions. 

I Uu da\'s when two similar types of 

stone implement were discovered at two widelv' 
separated sites it was not thought absurd to infer 
that the same culture harl been responsible for them 
and had existed in the two regions. Xowa flats we 
realize that the typological similarity between isolated 
artifacts found m different parts of the world mean 
little. It is still believed, however, that similarity of 
technique must mean something, ami as knowledge 
increases we hear of Clacton finds in India and Uganda, 
and Levalloi.sean industries have become well-nigh 
universal. I venture to think that investigators should 
pause before ascribing their new industries to already 
recognized cultures elsewhere ; it may be found that 
the particular culture did exist in the particular far- 
flung region, but further proof of this is generally needed, 
and should such proof not be forthcoming, the term for 
the culture becomes reduced to the status of a ' dust -bin * 
word. Such has probably been the case for the name 
‘ Levalloisean ' and I suspect too for ' Windmill 
‘ Hill ’ ; the name Mousterian has only just been saved. 

Should a squat, thick, stubby flake be required, a 
certain quiet simple technique is necessary. There 


results a " Clacton ' flake. But when we are dealing 
with unspecialized types and simple tei liniques we have 
no right to argue similarity in culture. In short, then, 
where highly specialized artifacts an* absent, no longer 
can identity of culture over wide areas be adduced 
from the finding of similar industries', •'bowing a similar 
method of manufacture. 

But if t\'pology and technology no longer provide safe 
guifles. can nothing be done where geological correlations 
are impossible ? I suggest that the following disciplme 
still holds good. If in two different areas two evolving 
senes of industries should occur in the same stratigraph- 
ical sequence, and should the evolving series in both cases 
be identical, or more or less so. then the same culture 
must have been responsible for both. Take the coup de 
poniy industries of Western Europe and Kenya. In 
both, it is not the fact that ovates are found in both 
areas, that demonstrates the klentity of culture, but the 
tact that in spite of different climatic conditions, and 
of different materials used for tool making, the evolu- 
tionary sequences of the industries in both regions are 
identical. 

I venture, then, to plead with such w'orkers as Messrs. 
O’Brien. Paterson, Solomon, Todd, and all others, who 
are bringing back from distant places such important 
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finds a.N a result f)f their invest igat ions, to be careful 
liow they assign names which have become associated 
with lie finite European cultures to the new material. 
At some future date, should it be shown that similar 
industries occur in intermediate localities and should it 
be pos.sible for the geologist to affirm a similar age for 
the various finds, then, of course, icientity of culture must 
he po.stulated and people of the same stock must have 
b(‘eri present at that particular epoch in the various 
area‘> where the industries occurred. But we are a long 
way yet from such certainties and m the meantime 
local names for the new industries are safer and lead to 
less confusion. M. C. BURKITT. 


Ancient Amazonite. (Cf. Max, 1935, 49.) 
j jH SiK, — I have chanced upon what appears to be 
1 411 probable .source of amazonite at Molienjo- 

ilaro. 

Bruce Foote m ‘ Indian Prehistoric and Protohistonc 
■ Anticpiities,' page 14:?, speaking of a protohistonc site 
on the Hirapur plateau on tJie right bank of the Sabar- 
mati, near the village of Derol, just north of Ahmedabad. 


” The selected stones that chiefly attracted my 
' ■ attention, because they had been so manifestly 
■■ brought there by human agency, were pebbles and 
fragments of a lovely pale green Amazon stone {a 
■■ felspar), of which I had notu'ed many crystals m 
'■ granite veins in the bed of the river some distance 
" further up." 

As this locality is less than 400 miles from Mohenjo- 
daro, Amazonite from this area would be a reasonable 
profiosition, and would not require tlie complicated 
forwarding oi'ganization suggested by a source in the 
Xilgiris (where in any ca.se it is not found) or in Trans- 
Baikalia, a matter of 3.000 miles at tlie very least. 


For practical purposes it may provisionally be taken 
that the source for the Amazonite at Ur is Armenia. 
700 miles away, though it may occur closer, and that of 
Mohenjo -daro is tiie Sabarmati in northern Gujerat. 

As the Xilgiri origin of Amazonite is repeated by 
Mr. Mackay on page 199 of * The Indus Civilization.' it 
is time that the.se trade comiections were checked and 
revised. On the same page stag's horns are referred ti) 
Kashmir, but on page 189 these are said to be Sambur 
horns and the Samlnir does not, and probably ne\'cr 
(lid, exist in Kashmir. Burke's Shikar Book records a 
head shot at Mt. Abu, and anotlier, shot in Kathiawai. 
As the habitat of the Sambur and that of the Barking 
Deer are for the most part identical, and the latter are to 
this day recorded m Sind, it is unlik(4y that the in- 
habitants of Mohenjo -daro had far to look for tlieir 
Sambur horns. 

The provenance of all these more imeommon article^ 
might, one feels, yield to a contrac’tde process, bringing 
tliem into le?>s i(>manti(.* but more acceptable bounds. 

Willie on the subject of the Indus Valley Culture, it l'^ 
mtere.sting to notice that neither Prof. Gordon Chiidt' 
nor Mr. Mackay have i-eferred to tlie two Harappa 
statuettes; as these are supposed by some to represent 
the summit of Indus \'al ley culture in the thirtl mil- 
lennium. they should have at least received the recog- 
nition of cl mention. Mr. Hargreaves refused to agree 
v'lth ^Ir. Sarup ^'at.s on this point, and he has, I am 
positive, the approval of all unjirejudiced students of 
Indian archecoiogy. The.se figures are either of great 
antiquity or they are not, and it is a pity that these 
authors, wliose names (arry such great weight, have 
not pronounced against their antiquity or confirmed it 
by irrefutable argument, though the latter woulil be a 
most unenviable task. T>. H. GORDOX. 

(Ankles House, Mardnn, A^-TP. F.P. 


FREUD AND ANTHROPOLOGY: A Correction. (J. Max, 1936, 98. 

4 By an unfortunate oversight, the concluding paragrapli.s of Dr, Geza Rc'dadin's artich* 

1 *¥ I F teud fOuI Authropolfxjtf. (SIax, 1939, 98.) were omitted when it was sent to the printer. 
They are printed below with the Editor's apology. 


1 do not dispute the fact that there are great 
(piantitative differences when we compare a 
neurosis to a type of culture. A day-dream is 
one thing and a Mork of art another, yet there is 
an es.sential relationship between the two.^ A 
neurosis or phantasy which, instead of separating 
the individual from others, unites him with his 
fellows has certainly functional significance and 
involves a progressive and object -seeking step in 
reality adjustment instead of the regressive and 
narcissistic trends of an individual neurosis. If 
R. Benedict^® contends that every individual form 
of culture found in different areas corresponds to 
an individual solution of difficulties, psycho- 
analysis fully endorses this view. With this 
( lifference that we claim to be able to show deeper 
motives and a more genetic aspect of phenomena 


than the ' 8truktur ‘ psychology of Kohler et 
consort es. 

In psycho-analysis ^\e have an experimental 
method which enables us to study the origin and 
the passing away of cultural phenomena and their 
exact relation to instinctual gratification. A 
science of culture which does not know how to 
use the concepts of the super-ego. of repre.ssion, 
sublimation or substitute formation, deprives 
itself of the best tools that are available for the 
understanding of its ow n data. 

Freud has given us a metliod. a tool to use in 
the interpretation of human nature. Of human 
nature in ali its aspects, individual and collective, 
pathological and normal. He has done more to 
further the gi*eat aim of g)i6lki smuton than any 
other man before him. in the history of mankind. 


H. Sachs, Gemeinsd/ue TfKjfranwe, Zeitschrift fur M.E.(Ipler,T/ie Bsy/c/m-mia/yn'c TmOiieiU o/Cii/ni/i. 

Psycho-analyze, VI, 395. The Psycho analytic Review. XXII. 1935, 138, fails ti. 

R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture, J<)35. gra.sp the meanmg of these terms. 
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with Plate l-J. Morant. 

A MORPHOLOGICAL COMPARISON OF TWO CRYSTAL SKULLS. By G. 31, 3Iorant. 

4 1 A It appears that there are only two life-size representations of the human skull in rock-crystal 
I known to be in existence. One of these is preserved in the Department of Ethnography of 

the British Museum and the other is in the possession of Mr. Sydney Burney. The following note 
concerns a comparison of the two specimens considered solely from a morphological point of view. 
The writer is indebted to Captain T. A. Joyce and to Mr. Burney for permission to handle and 
measure the precious objects and for the photographs here reproduced. 

The right-profile and full-face photographs (Plate I-J and Eig. 1) convey an excellent impression of 
their general appearance. Identical or closely similar features hich may be noted are almost perfect 
bilateral symmetry, the absence of any indication of sutures, the almost complete absence of a 
glabellar prominence or supercihary ridges (this and other characters suggesting femaleness in both 
cases), the slight curvature of the median sagittal sections of the vault and occiput, and the absence 
of any indication of the position of the lambda. The median section of the frontal region of the 
Burney specimen is rather more protruding than that of the other, but there is not the slightest 
suggestion in either case that the skull (or skulls) copied was artificially deformed. Seen from the 
front the brain-boxes appear well-filled, but not unnaturally^ so. Other unusual features common to 
the two specimens are the unnatural straightness of the median sections of the facial skeletons, the 
prominence of the anterior nasal spines, and the verticality of the rami of the mandibles seen from in 
front. The minimum breadths of the rami in both cases are found as low down as possible, so that 
one terminal of the measurement is at the angle (gonion). This last feature is quite exceptional, but 
mandibles exhibiting it are occasionally found in long series. 

The only marked differences between the crystals are observed in the conformation of the facial 
and basal regions. The British Museum skull is in one piece, but the Burney has the lower jaw 
detached. The former has unnaturally round orbits and little attempt was made to excavate the 
zygomatic arches or mastoid processes : the latter indicates all these features in a far more natural 
way. The dentitions are indicated as complete in both cases, and practically no attempt was made 
to show the shapes of different teeth, though in this respect, also, the Burney skull is more life-like 
than the other. In a word, the facial part of the British Museum specimen is a crude representation, 
and that of the Burney crystal was far more successful judged from an anatomical point of view. 
A circular depression on the base of the former indicates the position of the foramen magnum, but 
apart from this no attempt was made in either case to show any details in the basal region. 

Owing to the absence of sutures, few of the usual measurements can be taken at all accurately. 
The most reliable ones are for the glabellar-occipital length 177, 174 (the reading for the British 
Museum specimen being given first) ; maximum calvarial breadth 135, 140 : cephahc index 76-3, 80*5 ; 
bizygomatic breadth 117, 117: nasal breadth 22. 24: breadth of left orbit 34*5, 37*5: height of left 
orbit 37, 33*5 : left orbital index 107*2, 89*3. Xo one of these measurements would be at all excep- 
tional for an actual skull except the orbital index for the British Museum specimen which appears to 
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be slightly removed from the human range for 
tliis character. At the same time the other 
measurements are in remarkably close accordance. 

A more interesting comparison can be made by 
superposing the outlines. The lateral photo- 
graph of the British Museum crystal (Plate I-Ja) 
shows the right profile exactly. That of the 
Burney specimen (b) on the same plate is not a 
perfectly true profile view as both mastoid 
processes and both sides of the nasal aperture 
can be seen, but the divergence from the iiorrna 
lateralis is only slight. These photographs were 


marked divergence is only found between the 
two pairs of lines representing the zygomatic 
arches. A diagram showing the superposed 
natural size tracings derived from the full-face 
photographs Fig. 1 a-b is not given as it would 
be misleading to some extent. Both show full- 
face views almost exactly, but to correspond 
with the superposition made in Fig 2a the British 
Museum specimen should show less of the cranial 
vault than the other does, and it actually shows 
more. The photographs available are sufficiently 
(‘lose to the ideal ones, however, to make it 



Fig, 1 (a.) BRITISH MrSEVM SKrLL. 

copied and enlarged prints of each made exactly 
natural size. Tracings of the outlines and a few 
other lines which could be easily seen were then 
711 a de and superposed, the result being given in 
Fig. 2a. The method of superposing the tracings 
to give the best agreement was clearly to place 
one outline of the facial skeleton on top of the 
other as these twcr are almost identical. The 
outlines of the brain- boxes then diverge to an 
appreciable extent, but certainly not more than 
would those of two female skulls picked at random 
from a series repre.senting a single race. The 
margins of the orbits are not far apart and 

[ 



(b.) MR. BVRXEY's SKVEL. 

possible to say that the following relations would 
be found from enlargements obtained from the 
latter : the outlines of the lower jaws, the teeth 
lines and the nasal apertures would be practicallv 
coincident : the breadth at the zygomatic arches 
would be identical, but the difference in the forms 
of the arches would again be apparent : imme- 
diately above them the outline of the Burney 
skull would fall outside the other (to the extent 
of about 2 mm. on either side), but they would 
then approach again until close to the vaults 
where the slight difference in height would again 
become apparent : finally, the orbits woukl be 
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seen to be higher in the Burney specimen. The 
close correspondence between the two outlines is 
again remarkable. 

The above comparison makes it impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the crystal skulls are 
not of independent origin. It is almost 
inconceivable that two artificers, having no 
connection with one another, and using different 
human skulls as models, should have produced 
specimens so closely similar in form as these 
two are. In the writer's opinion it is safe to 
conclude that they are representations of the 
same human skull, though one may have been 
copied from the other. The only essential 
differences between them are clearly due to the 
fact that in fashioning the Burney crystal care 
was taken to make some features, which are 
crudely modelled in the other, more life-like, as 
in making the lower jaw separate and giving the 
orbits, zygomatic arches and mastoid processes 
the similitude of their natural forms. Ethnolo- 
gists would probably suggest that if one was 
copied from the other then the more finished is 
the later, but it is not easy to accept this 
explanation. We may suppose that the British 
^luseum specimen was modelled from a human 



skull, and that at some later date the original 
crystal was copied by another craftsman ^\'ho 
used another human skull to guide him in making 
some features more realistic. But this craftsman 
must be credited with some knowledge of 
anatomy, for othervfse the substitution of a false 
model for the real one would have been very 
likely to lead to some anatomical abnormalities in 
his product, although none are actually observed. 
Xo decisive answer can be given to questions of 
this kind, but, whatever the relation between 
the two artefacts may be. it is practically certain 
that they are primarily derived, directly or in- 
directly, from a single human prototype. The 
question of what race this belonged to is also one 
which cannot be answered decisively. Compari- 
sons between Fig. 2a and type contours available 
for Enghsh cranial series suggests that it was as 
orthognathous, or more orthognat hous, than the 
average European cranium . An American Indian 
skull would be expected to have more projecting 
jaws, and a broader and higher facial skeleton. 
Intra -racial variation is so great, however, that 
it would be rash to assert that an American 
Indian could not have possessed the skull which 
was copied. 



COMMENTS ON THE MORPHOLOGICAL COMPARISON OF TWO CRYSTAL 


Adrian Dighy, British M}tsenm, 

4 J Q Br. Morant's morphological comparison of 
• ■ W the two skulls is of considerable interest, 
and while any suggestions which may be made 
are of necessity speculative, it is interesting to 
consider the implications of Dr. Morant's opinion 
that both models are related in so far as they are 
ultimateh" based on the same original. Three 
possibilities are open to us. First, that both 


Digby. 
SKULLS. By 


models were made at some time directly from the 
original postulated by Dr. Morant. Secondly, 
that the Burney skull was made directly from 
the original and that at a later date the British 
Museum specimen was copied from it by a man 
knowing considerably less anatomy than the 
maker of the Burney skull. The third explana- 
tion, which is favoured by Dr. Morant, is that th<' 
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Museum skull was copied from an original skull 
and that at a later date the Burney skull was a 
sort of composite copy relying for its proportions 
on the skull now in the Museum and for its 
anatomical detail on some human skull in the 
possession of the carver. 

Each of these hypotheses is open to grave 
difficulties. If it is assumed that both models are 
modelled directly from the same original why is 
there so much difference between the two ^ The 
stylized Museum specimen with the lower jaw 
carved integrally would hardly be the work of the 
same man who produced Mr. Burney's accurate 
model. Also it is probable from the stylistic 
differences that they are not contemporary. 
This means that the original * source ' skull was 
a particularly important skuU, probably belonging 
to a culture hero or warrior, a ' Museum piece,’ 
as it were, to which various craftsmen would 
have access, or alternatively that the skull was 
the property of a particular family of craftsmen, 
and that one model was made by a descendant 
of the maker of the other. Dr. Morant draws 
particular attention to the feminine or infantile 
characteristics of both skulls : so it is unlikely 
that the model is based on a ’ Museum piece,' for 
such a skull would almost certainly be a represent- 
ation of the deathgod, a male character, or of a 
warrior. But the waiter can conceive no other 
set of circumstances which would, without the 
use of pure coincidence, account for different 
craftsmen at different times having access to the 
same original. 

The technique will not help us to settle their 
relative ages for in neither case is there any trace 
of indentifiable tool marks, and it is certain that 
neither specimen was made with steel tools. On 
the teeth there is no trace of a lapidary's wheel 
v'hich would betray one or both specimens as 
being of comparatively modem origin. But the 
other crystal skulls, notably the specimen in the 
Troeadei'o Museum (G. F. Kuntz, ’ Gems and 
' Precious Stones of Xorth America '), and a 
miniature specimen in the British Museum, not 
only have the lower jaw carved integrally with 
the rest, but the partly conventional circular 
drillings for the eyes are found more nearly akin 
to the British Museum specimen than to Mr. 
Burney's. 

The .second suggestion, that the British Museum 
skull is derived from (one might almost say 
deseen<led from) the Burney skull is not impossible. 


Prof. Balfour has frequently demonstrated the 
process of evolution or degeneration which can 
occur when a design is copied by different people. 
On these grounds it would be quite possible to 
argue that since the British Museum crystal skull 
resembles its * ancestor ' less than ^Ir. Burney's 
resembles the same * ancestor,' it must be a more 
distant relation as it were. 

But we must remember that the Museum skull 
is more like the other known specimens, e.specially 
about the jaw and zygomatic arches, and there- 
fore more likely to date from Mexican times than 
IVIr. Burney s. This last fact favours the view 
that Mr. Burney’s skull is, as it were, the offspring 
of the Museum skull, and a real skull in which 
the profile of the Museum skull has been pre- 
served, but improved on by a later artist's 
observations of a real skull. This of course is 
pos.sible, but it is extraordinary that anybody 
wishing to carve a skull out of rock crystal, and 
taking a real skull as his model should modify its 
dimensions to fit those of another crystal skull 
which he would see was but a poor copy of nature. 
It shows a perverted ingenuity such as one would 
expect to find in a forger, but Mr. Burney s skull 
bears no traces of recent (metal age) workman- 
ship ; so this suggestion may almost certainly be 
dismissed. 

There are large objections to each of the three 
explanations of the similarity between the two 
skulls, and it is very hard to agree that \\ith 
Dr. Morant 's view both skulls are related. It is 
only with great trepidation that I venture to 
disagree with such a distinguished anthropologist 
as Dr. Morant, but technological considerations 
make it very hard to agree vlth him. 

Dr. Morant 's comparison is very impre.ssive, 
especially his superimposed plan (Fig, 2a), but 
one of the difficulties which must have faced 
Dr. Morant has been the difficultv of orientatino- 
the two crystal skulls in exactly the same plane. 
There do not seem to be any key points which 
will aid in orientating the two skulls on the 
Frankfort plane or Thompson's plane. The only 
alternative was to superimpose the two profiles 
and orientate them until they seemed most nearly 
coincided. Dr. Morant has done this, paying 
particular attention to the facial regions. This 
makes the frontal portion of Mr. Burney's skull 
higher than that of the Museum specimen, and 
the basal regions lower. If, instead, two 
profiles are superimposed (Fig. 2b.) so that the 
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two outlines of the brain-box portion of the skull 
coincide as nearly as possible it A\ ill be found that 
the lower portions of the zygomatic arches are 
more nearly parallel (though that of the Burney 
skull appears slightly below that of the Museum 
skull instead of slightly above it), and the face be- 
comes slightly more orthognat hous, and therefore 
slightly more European in type than the ]\Iuseum 
specimen. This is all in accordance with the 
ded.^etions which are to be drawn from general 

TWO CRYSTAL SKULLS. Br. Moranfs Reply to 
ill ]\Ir. Bigby allows me to comment on his 
I remarks relating to the way in which 

the outlines of the two specimens are superposed 
in Fig. 2a. It seems to me that there is full 
ju.stification in such a case for arguing from the 
relations found when the best possible tit has 
been obtained, without regard to any arbitrary 
plane of the skull. This appears to be the one 
shown when account is taken of both facial and 
calvarial outlines. If the calvarial are con- 
sidered alone a rotation of one might be con- 
sidered to give a rather better agreement, though 
TWO CRYSTAL SKULLS. Further Comments by 
4 J F The B.M. skull is detinitely far more 
I ll ‘ coventionalized ' than the Burney speci- 
men. The cranium has a perfectly smooth contour, 
the eyes are circular, and the teeth merely 
indicated. These peculiarities are in accordance 
with the general character of ancient Mexican art : 
It would be hard to quote a single specimen in 
which anatomical detail is fully and faithfully re- 
corded without some degree of ‘ stylization.' This 
is particularly the case with the Aztec stone 
masks and figures of deities, most of which are 
highly conventional. 


appearance of the two skulls. It would, however, 
be extremely rash to suggest that either skull was 
of European rather than Mexican manufacture. 

Until further evidence is available on the v hole 
subject of crystal skulls no definite conclusions 
can be reached, and in spite of the remarkable 
similarity of outline which Dr. Morant has 
demonstrated, it still appears unwise to assume 
that the two skulls are based on the same 
original. 

Morant, 

Mr. Diyby's ('omments. 

the regions of the nasal bridges and the 
facial outlines will then diverge markedly. The 
remarkable resemblance between the median 
outlines of the facial skeletons seems to be quite 
sufficient in itself to indicate that there is a 
direct relation between the two ' skulls.' If one 
was copied from the other, than it may well be 
that this part was copied first and that the shape 
of the remainder of the block of crystal <li<l not 
permit as exact a reproduction of the form of the 
brain-box. 

Braunholtz. 

. J. Braunholtz. British Museum, 

On the other hand, the Burney skull pays con- 
siderable attention to the correct rendering 
detail : minor protuberances on the cranium are 
carefully modelled: as Dr. Morant points out, 
the orbits approximate to nature. Such realism 
seems beyond the ordinary range of Aztec art. 
and gives the skull the character almost of an 
anatomical study in a scientific age. 

In any comparison of these two skulh, this 
<lifference of spirit seems to me to be a crucial 
factor, and one which should be given full weight 
in drawing conclusions. 

Laidier. 


THE KRAAL AND THE HUT OF THE NAMA HOTTENTOT OF LITTLE NAMAQUALAND. 

By P. ir. LakUer. 


4 J (The dicks, dental, cerebral, palatial, and 
I rll lateral, ace represented by the initial letter 
and a stroke.) 

In IbOU there was a kraal of seventy -three 
huts a little to the north of Olifants' River. 
They formed a circle, outside of which stood three 
huts occupied by Hottentots who possessed no 
cattle and who acted as messengers between that 
and the other kraals. Tlie community consisted 
of three hundred men who possessed four hundred 


thousand sheep with uhich they moved from 
pasture to pasture. Another kraal consi>tcd of 
twenty or more huts arranged circularly, with a 
narrow entrance to the courtyard. Doors ah\ays 
opened to the inside of the kraal, where at night 
the cattle were kept. According to Uraeven- 
broek“ (1695), and he is corroborated by others, 
the doors always opened towards the east. 

The materials required for building a hut are : 
reeds for the mats, sinews or the inner bark of 


^ Liebbrandt s * Precis of the Cape Aivhi\'e'^,' Vol. 3. “ Grevenbroek : ' Letter,* reprinted Z. A. Tydschrift* 

188b, ami V.R.S., 1!}33. 
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the mimosa thoni chewed, rolled, and so converted 
into string : a sliver of wood, a thorn, or an iron 
needle to pierce the reeds and to act as needle. 
Rushes, Dinarii, are of three kinds ; C o, thin 
pointed reeds: P qu. those commonly used, 
which are thicker : C ohobi, poor, spongy and 
seldom used. The reeds are sorted as to quality, 
arranged as to size, and made of even length. Six 
or seven are pierced at a time and threaded at 
intervals of approximately 4 inches. Each mat, 
when complete, is about 3 feet in breadth and 
b to 12 feet in length. 

The rigid supports of the hut. the poles, are 
made of young thorn trees prepared by burning 
off the bark, soaking them in water to render 
them supple, and bending to the required curve 
by laying them on the ground, their butts held 
fast between pegs, while other pegs hold the pole 
in the requisite curve. Once prepared, they keep 
their shape. Poles and huts are moved (originally 
on oxback but now' on waggon or cart) from place 
to place, with great ease. 

In the building of the hut, a series of holes is 
made with a sharp pointed stick in the ground 
round a prepared circle, each hole trending 
flow-nwards and inwards : into each the butt of 
a pole is placed, the door poles first, arching over 
the circle, so that when the free ends of the poles 
have been secured the one to the other by strips 
of hide, the hut framew ork grips the site and can 
be moved only by a very strong wind. Over the 
framework the mats are placed. When reeds 
were scarce, skins were used. Poles on moving a 
hut are always cleansed by being washed and 
rubbed with a mixture of red earth and Avater 


boiled in a pot. This mixture is known as 
C/nou. The poles are CInana or, as pro- 
nounced by Johannes, Pjkarraku, The mats are 
d gam D aroo (Johannes). The verb to build 
is om.^ The mat hut is Djaroo orns, or on). 
Sometimes a name is given to each mat, such as 
‘ stand mat,* for the bottom one, and ‘ back mat * 
for the top one, but these seem to have been given 
in deference to the request conveyed by leading 
questions. 

The huts in olden times were all exactly alike, 
from 18 to 24 feet in diameter, very low' in the 
centre, being about 54 feet high. The door was 
about 3 feet in height. Within, the Namaquas 
dug out the floor to a depth of a foot as a 
protection to the inhabitants against the Avind 
According to StoA\ only the fireplace aaus dug 
out to this depth. To-day, there is no inter- 
ference Avith the leA^el. and skins are used agaimst 
the AA'all to protect the sleeper from Avind. Fur- 
niture as described in 1661 consisted of large 
w ooden narroAv- necked boAA ls holloAA'ed out of a 
solid block : gourds, .some of Avhich had a capacity 
of thirty quart.s. in which milk Avas collected. 
There A\ould. of course, be tAvo or three cooking 
pots. The fireplace Avas in the centre of the hut. 
and at night they slept around it. The door was 
the only large outlet for smoke, but there is 
Avonderfully little smoke from a small fire made 
of the dry Avood of Namaqualand, Skins aboA^e 
and beneath the sleeper keep him warm. Spare 
karosses. or skin rugs. boAvs, quivers full of 
arroAA's, would be hung on the side of the hut. 
The huts of the wealth a* Avere often hung with 
beautiful skins. 


TIBETAN BLOOD-GROUPS. By Professor E. Buggies Gates, King's College, London. 


4 J ^ Studies of the blood-groups of American 
I Indians led to the search for an Asiatic 

people of similar physiognomy Avho might be 
sufficiently high in the O blood-group to haA'e 
been ancestral to the Indians. One such people 
whose blood-groups are Avholly unknoA\'n are the 
Tibetans. Through the kindness of Sir Francis 
Younghusband, I got into communication with 
Captain Da\4d Tennant, I.M.S., who Avas stationed 
at Gyantse, Tibet, and arranged to send him the 
necessary sera. The serum Avas sent from the 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay, after being pre- 
Auously tested with European sera, kindly supplied 


Gates. 

by the Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 
tory, London. 

The results which were finally obtained are 
given below'. They are quite unexpected and 
A^ery unusual. 

^ B. AB. Total 

88 26 45 

% 14-9 47*1 13.9 24*1 

By applying the formula 6 + 

\/B ^ O - \ 0. it is evident, hoAveA^er, that the 
results do not depart significantly from expecta- 
tion in a homogeneous or Avell-mixed population. 


Hahn : ' Tsuni Goain,’ 1882. ® Campbell : ‘ Travels in South Africa/ 1882. 

•* Tyndall, ‘ Grammar and vocabulary of the Xamaqau ® Stow : ‘ Native Races of South Africa.' 

“ Hottentot Language.' Cape Town, 1852. * Ten Khyn. m * Churchill's Voyages.’ 
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Of the numerous blood-grouping results listed 
by StefFan (1932), only one lias a higher percentage 
of AB. and that is a series of only 111 individuals 



FiCt. 1. Choxgpox, age 29. Pasaxgdobpa, age 55. 


from Southern Hungary in which AB = 28*8 per 
cent. Another test of 243 from the same region 
gives 20*6 per cent. AB. Some of the Ainu show 
25 per cent. AB, the Japanese usually run about 
10-15 per cent., but some are as high as 20 per 
cent., and some Russian communities about 
15-2i) per cent. AB. 

The 187 Tibetans tested included 119 males 
and 08 females, their ages ranging from (3 years 
to 55, but nearly all adults, in Gyantse and 
district, except three women who came from 
Darjeeling, Dochon and Lhasa respectively. The 
three accompan} ing photographs from Dr. Tennant 
(Figs. 1-3) are of ‘ good Tibetan stock.' It is 
evident from these results, which are apparent 1\' 
the first Tibetan blood-groups to be published. 

NAMA HOTTENTOT TRIBES. By P, W. LaidUr. 
4 J Q (The clicks, dental, cerebral, palatial and 
■ ■ U lateral, are represented by d, c. p and I 
with a stroke.) 

Kolben states that there were seventeen nations 
of Hottentots in the C’ape in 1705. Paterson,^ 
in 1779, mentions the Veldschoon -wearers near 
the Orange River, so named because they wore a 
piece of leather for a sole fastened to the toes in 


that these Tibetans, having less than 15 per cent, 
of O. are at the opposite pole from the American 
Indians in this respect. No record from any 
other race shows such a low percentage of 0. 
many races showing 30-50 per cent. Certain 
tests of Ainu and of Formosans give 17*5 per 
cent. O, but the numbers tested were ver}' 
small. Another peculiar feature of these Tibetan 
results is that AB is nearly double the frequency 
of B. The percentage of A appears to be the 
highest recorded for Central Asiatic peoples. 



Fig. 2. Goxjoei, age 3t Fig 3. Waxgdi. age 44. 


being definitely higher than the Chine.se and 
much higher than the Hindoos. A higher per- 
centage of A is only found in peripheral peoples, 
such as the Lapps, Bushmen or Australian 
aborigines. 

The Tibetans are then well saturated with the 
blood -groups, and the result is such as might be 
expected from a people originally very high in A 
meeting a people, such as the Chinese, with a 
high proportion (ca. 35 per cent.) of B. It is 
hoped that it may be possible soon to confirm and 
extend these Tibetan results. 

Laidler* 

front and to the heel behind. Stow^ gives their 
name as Kannamaparrisip. and also remarked 
that south of the river (1823) lived the Ohesees. 
by which no doubt is intended the D kobisi of the 
Kamiesberg. Hahn mentions the last-named, 
and also the C;Gona, L ammi. C goraX a. Pjnu-be, 
D Kora.L habobee, CigammiP nu. Oiiteni. Saul, an 
intelligent informant in the Rechtersveld. provided 


^ Paterson : ‘ The Hottentots and Kafiraria.’ London, 1789 . 
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the following explanation:^ of the term D I'ohi'ii. 
from D kohit). the jhrate bee; D or P nahohftn 
from P nnhoon bees, and these were, he stated, 
the \>ld.se]iuon wearers who lived to the north of 
the river. I attach little importance to this 
matter of \ eldschoon w'earin^. for such also w ere 

Europe : Prehistoric. 

A MINOAN VASE FROM MACEDONIA. Bij Syb 

i 1 A Tn the American publication Excamtions 
I TU <tf (Hynthiis. \\)I. \\ p. 40. Mr. Mvlonas 
describes the vase numbered P. Hll and houred 
on Plates 37. 3S. as ’ amonu the best works 
” of the pre- Persian Olynthian j)otters," and 
<lates it. p. oh. alonu with the rest of his 
(iroup ill. "to the sixth century, probably to 
■ the .second half of it. and the be^innino- of the 
” fifth century.'” 

But this va.se. which is in the style known as 
' Late Minoan lu.‘ must have been made by a 
rVetan ])otter in the sixteenth century. B.c. 



A MINOAN VASE FROM M\(. EDONIA. 

We may a,i£ree with Mr. Mvlonas that the vase 
was made locally, but must postulate an emigrant 
potter. Although all Mr. Mvlonas’ photographs of 
this ve.s.sel are taken from above, they foreshorten. 
i)Ut ('annot conceal, the long gradual curve from 
the ba.se. found in many Minoan liandled-jars. 
jugs, spouted -jiuis and other shapes, ] do not 

i 1 


worn further .soutli. To the^e he added tlie 
names of two other tribes P aouni who lived 
in the north of Namaqiialand. and the P hiomiiki 
or the People of the Mountain who lived 
around Stein kojif, which appear to i>e 
unrecorded. 

Benton. 

in Benton. 

agree wd'th Mr. Mylonas that the indeterminate, 
out-anddn curve of the spreading cushion dike 
base occurs on the example he cites : or. I 
believe, on any other geometric pottery. It is a 
common shape in Crete in Minoan times 
Evans, Palace of Minos. II, PI. IXe and Fig. 312a) 
and occurs on a jar of late ^linoan I style in the 
fourth vS haft -grave at Mycenae. The arrangement 
of the decoration is perfectly architectonic, there 
i.s none of the exuberant confusion common in 
vases of the succeeding periods, e.g.. at Kakovato^. 
The ivy in front and on the lowest friezes com- 
bines orderly arrangement with naturalistic 
treatment, as on the base of a jar which is of our 
shape and of late Minoan date, found in the 
Mavro Spelio Cave. Annual of the British School 
at Atheyis. XXVIII. p. 288. Fig. 21. The wavy- 
line frieze is too common in Crete to require 
illustration, and the Swa.stika is a favourite 
motive there {see Palace of Minos. I. Fiss. 256, 
200. 510/>. all of Middle Minoan date). It is 
common on mainland va.ses of the ’ Late Minoan 

■ 16 ’ period. For the motive of the handle compare 
Palace of Minos. II. Fig. 301. 

Xo doubt one vase does not prove a Cretan 
occupation. But was there only one vase ^ The 
excavators were evidently not prepared for a 
Minoan discovery, and though the\' noted the 
resemblance of a granary at Olynthus (Part 11. 
p. 2) to the ' kaselles ' of Knossos. a whole vase 
has escaped their notice, even after it had been 
reconstructed for study. 3Iay not other fragment.'- 
have suffered a similar fate in the field ^ Twt> 
Mycenaean sherds in the Museum at Salonika 
are probably imports and of late Minoan II date. 
I was unable to find at Salonika the ' pithos 

■ (Part 11, Fig. 28).' which comes from that 
granary, but I hope that a better photograph 
may eventually be made of it. 

A good many vases of Mr. Mylonas’ Group III 
have been dated too low . vases numbered P. 53 
and P. 71 are sub-M\'cemTean in style and should 
not be dated later than 1100 b.c. From the 
illustration. Plate 221] may be geometric, wliile 
12 ] 
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two unpublished sherds and at least one va>e 
are in a local geometric style and show inter- 
course with the South .l]gean in the period 900- 
Too B.c. The vase P. 48 should be dated about 
700 B.c. Two imported fragments of ' bird 
■ bowls * in the so-called Xaukratite style should 
also be recorded here. 

Hitherto archaeologists have believed that there 
are no traces of Mycenaean or Cretan influence 
in Macedonia before 1400 b.c., but the material 
Avill now have to be re-examined. Swastikas are 
found in many cultures: but it is rather sugges- 
tive to see one, so like those on the jar from 
Olyntlius. on a jug found by M. Key at Gona. 
Rev places this jug in his ' Second Incised 
'Style* (Bulletin de Coreespondeyice Hellhiique. 
1917-19, p. 213). Mr. Heurtley would place it in 
the First Style, but says that this style sometimes 
occurs in his Third Macedonian period (Anyiufil 
of the British School at Athens. XXVH, p. 16). 
which begins, according to him, in 1600 b.c. We 


note the cpieer little spider- like ornament from 
Macedonia (op. cit.. p. 189). Next to it is a some- 
what similar ornament said to come from 
Cappodocia, where Sir Arthur Evans tells me he 
has already detected early Mycemean or (’retan 
influence. Both forms are used as filling orna- 
ments on vases found at Myceiue. 

It is intere.sting that three big jars, found by 
the Italian School at Lemnos, and now' in the 
National Museum at Athens {Levi. Illustrated 
London Xtirs. 28th February. 1931. j). 328 ff) 
must be descended from va-^es like the jar 
from Olynthus. The curves of the body and 
ba>e are only slightly more deli n it e. the rims 
have altered in various ways, and the handles 
have flattened. Hellenic motivo a})pear in the 
decoration, combined (once at least) with 
spiraL which must be derived from this pre- 
Hellenic* period. A figure scene on the shoulder 
of one of these jars dates it to the seventh 
centuiw'. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


PATTERNS OF CULTURE. 


A Symposium between the British Psychological Soci 

Institute; Alati. 193(i. By Di\ C. O. 

150 SelifjnauK F .R.S. 

I have ^ometime^ thought that * pattern 
not c|uite the right term to u.m* in connection with 
the subject that \ve are to dLcur-s to-night. The 
word seem-i to to suggest a certain definite 

(juahty of symmetry, or of all-roimd integration, 
which most cultures do not sluwv. If tlie term 
■patterns of culture' had not got so fair a start I should 
have preferred ^ome such term as ’ culture mo'^aic.' 
A mosaic, as we all know', may be of an^' elegree of 
*‘lahoratiou, and this holds ec^uallv of the cultures 
w'«" study. A mosaic may exhibit w'ell-defined 
patterns, or it may be a mere scatter of different 
coloured tesserce ; nioreo\'er, the tessera^ are held 
together by a matrix, and I believe that in studying 
^o-called patterns of culture attention should 
equally be paiil t(^ an element comparable to the 
matrix of a mosaic. If I may be allowed to 
ilevelop m\' metaphor, tills matrix or cementing 
substance will in thi' first place consist of some of 
the deeper trends or fundamental at tit rules of the 
human psych(*, including, perhaps, ethnic elements 
and po.ssibly fixations resulting from infantile 
experiences, if these are sufficitmtly general to affect 
the majority of children of a social group. Compare 
the tn^atment of infants and the adult character 
and behaviour of the Arapesh and Miuidugumor as 
dt'scribed by Dr. ^largaret Mead in Sex and Ton- 
peramenf in three Primitive Societies, 

I must make clear that when I use the term 
■ ethnic ' I refer only to the so-called primary races 


ety (Medical Section) and the Royal Anthropological 

of mankind, those great divisions which, taking 
Homo sdpitns as the spe('i(*->. we may w'»*U term 
siib-species. It is the les- necessary for me to 
lab(jur this suhjt^ct as I ha\'** recently examini'd it 
elsewhere, ’ Psychology and Racial Dift'erences ' in 
at) ft Modert) P ruble tt)s ( l93o). an examina- 
tion w'hich leads me to believe that then* may be 
ps\'chological diffiu'enci’-s betw'een the primary sub- 
specie'« of mankind, and that there i^ definite 
e\'idence that such differences texisT between Austra- 
lians and European C'aucasiaus. i^ut even if thert^ 
are '^uch differences, this does not help us ijreatly 
in our present iliscussion ; though an\' diminution 
in the degree of adaptability to en\'ironment which 
they ma\' exert must bo considered m any <hseus-,ion 
dealing with patterns of culture. There is, more- 
o\'t'r. a time-element to bt' considtu‘i‘d. and we may 
well ask (though w'e know' no answer is possible) 
how' closely comparable are the culture mosaics of 
the Australians and of our own hunting ancestors 
of late paheolithic times, for it seems to be gtanually 
acknowledged that an element anatomically indis- 
tinguishable from C’ro-Magnon man enters into the 
poi)ulation of south-w'est France, and pre -Neolithic 
eUmients ha\'e been described as contributing to the 
present population of our own country. Thei*e is 
no cardinal difference in the utilization of bone and 
stone in the food quest, while the eviibaice of the 
ca\'es goes to show' that Magdalenian man claimed 
much the same magical powers over the animals 
forming his sustenance as do the Australians of the 
present day. 
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A m’u*)i mo IV important ([lU'NtKni, and ono wliich, 
if not an.sw«a‘able at present, netnl not perhap'^ 
remain for t‘Vt‘r unsolved, is wheth'U’ with tla^ pre- 
fiominancv of either of the two gn^at types of feeling 
and beha\'iour which we respectively call ext rave rt 
and introvtrf — or, as Dr. Ruth Benedict calls them, 
Diot}f/sfac and Apollonian (for by the^e terms she 
seems to refer to the same dift'erenc(*s in tempera- 
m-mt) — there exist or temd to exist such relatively 
constant <lifferenc<‘s in culture-pattern tliat ^ome 
rlay we may be able broadly to correlate each of 
these two typt^s of ff^ding and behaviour with 
certain qualities in culture -pattern. It mu^t, 
howewr. b(" nanembered that (('xc(‘pt pathologically) 
there are no complete extra verts and introverts, and 
to me the general reading of hi'^tory suggests that 
any given people may at different time^ exhibit 
varying phases or degrees of either epiality. It is a 
matter that wouI<l well repay investigation to < let er- 
mine how far such variations may be brought about 
by men of outstanding ability: how far may a 
really great man. aware (let us say) of the pre- 
dominantly extra vert type of lii> people, succeed in 
enforcing in certain matter.s an introvert type of 
comluct ? ( \)nfu(*ianism in China, and jituliaps the 

tea-ceremony in Japan, are. I think, instances of 
such enforced traits. There is. howi^vtu*. the furthtu* 
(piestion. liow far is the success of the^e doctrines 
due to either conscious or unconscious comptmsa- 
tion *? The f'onfucian system, as it existed in its 
most developed form, might indeed be considered 
an example of over-compensation. It mu'^t be 
realized that both Confucianism in its classical form 
and th(‘ cult of the tea-cenanony have only in- 
fluenced a portion of the peoples concerned, though 
these portions have until tlu' last few years been the 
most important strata. Again, the introduction of 
a new food or a new animal may profoundly aff^-ct 
culture pattern : the introduction of the horse into 
AmfU'ica perhaps affonh the outstanding!: exam{)le. 

As to th‘* culture -pattern itself, I ''houltl like to 
"tn^ss the imjiortance of tlie cult of the dead m the 
\'ast majority of those cultures that we call primi- 
tive, even though its existence be not very obvious 
to the olisprver in daily life and ceremony. Let me 
take two peoples of whom \ have personal know- 
ledge, neitlru' ha\'ing any belief in a Higli (eul. 
Among one people, the Vtnklas of Ceylon, the 
dominant motif of lift*, apart from tht^ food-({ue^t 
with which it is inextricably interwovem. is the cult 
of the dead; evtuy ceu'cmony is an ovfU’t act of 
offering and worship. Among the Koita of Xew 
Cuinea, the <lead are tliought of as continually 
present in the villages and constitute the background 
of belieT, tliougli apart from funeral and nu.iurning 
rites there is practically no formal cult. I do not 
think wt‘ dare invoke^ a differe*nce in reaction to 
explain this difference in practice — both groups 
s*‘em to me extravert — nor can it be said that the 
cult of the dead is particularly as-^ociated witli those 
}>€*oples who we conveniently call Hunters an<l 
Food-gatheivrs. Indeed, worship of the dead is so 
intimately associated with the various ways of life 
that w*‘ call primiti\>‘, that (returning to the 


niidaphor I used at the beginning of these remarks) 
I may suggest to you that it is a matrix-feature of 
primitive culture. 

I fear these few observations illumine the difficulty 
of the subject rather than the subject itself. For 
attempts to isolate and describe the dominant 
features of particular cultures, reference must be 
made especially to the works of Drs. Ruth Benedict 
and Margaret Mead, which will surely be in the 
minds of speakers to-night. 

ir4 Rv professor J. C. FUnjel. 

1 3 I Ruth Benedict's work is an attempt to apply 
th ^ conception of Ocstalt to culture. Gestalt 
psychology has been so fertile in suggesting new 
thf*oretical \’itnvpoints and in de^’ising experiments 
(especially but not exclusively in the field of per- 
ception) that the po-:sibility of its application to 
sociology and anthropology constitutes a problem of 
great interest. 

B( medic t‘s <lescription. in teims of pattern, of 
three selected cultui’es suggests that Wertheim<-r's 
' Law of Prapnanz ' (that the organization is the 
' best ' possible which the given conditions allow) 
holds not only of perception but of culture formation, 
though the patterns in the latter case result from 
the interjilay of complex conative tn^nds. 

Xo compltx culture i-- completely integrated, 
(k^^cribable m t turns of one pattern. Htmce tht*re is 
neetl of a careful survey of each major institution 
of a cultun* to ascertain how far the dominant 
pattern is found therein. 

In ter -cultural correlations may also help to rewal 
certain factors commonly operative in the forma- 
tion of patterns (r/‘. Unwin's work t>n Sex and 
Gulture.) 

But these methods do not necessarily reveal the 
delicate interaction of conative forces whereby a 
}iattern is produced. Here clinical psychology" may 
help by pointing to certain processes that ha\'e b<^cn 
found to be of importance in the formation of 
individual character. Anthropology may nn eal the 
same or similar procesrses at work m the determina- 
tion of cultural patterns. Infant i It ‘ traumata [rj. 
Rbheum). the major complexes, the nature of 
super-t'go — id compromises, A c. ; theM‘ may all 
reveal themselves as pattern formants. 

The culture pattern of westtu’n society \'arit‘s 
greatly in time and t.omparatu'ely little in sjiace 
{cf, ■ fashionable * tlress). It abo varie^s, as 
Benedict points out. from section to section of tht^ 
community (c/. the fascist, communist and other 
political programmes). 

As regards the adjustment of the individual, 
BtuK'dict's thought coincidf^s largely with that of 
Allport. In a complex and ’ free ' society, 
howev(‘r, th(* varying aspects of individual jn r- 
sonality should for tlie most part be able to express 
themselves in variously patterned sub-groups and 
institutions. 

mUl The pattern of a culture, as concfuved by Dr. 
Benedict, is one of an infinite diversity of norms of 
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human behaviour selected for standaixlization by 
the society in question. The concept stresses the 
integral nature of each culture, and promises to 
provide a basis for a new type of comparative 
sociology. But in the case of the three societies 
analyzed temperamental differences such as love of 
moderation, a suspicious attitude to others, or a 
ilesire for tlispla\^ are sharply contrasted, while the 
morphological features of the cultures are not 
compared. It is valuable to emphasize the “ cultural 
relativity of human values,' but it cannot be said 
that the temperamental characteristics of a primitive 
people, as they first strike the obserwr, constitute 
a ‘ pattern ' integi’ating all other aspects of the 
culture. They are themselves tlu' product, not only 
of biological and en\fironmental factors, but of a 
series of social facts — forms of kinship ami local 
grouping, legal, political and economic institutions, 
native dogma, educational agencies, ami, in par- 
ticular, forms of early infant training, and the type 
of material culture reached. The relative import- 
ance of these factors in determining human 
character have to be discussed both from the 
psychological and the sociological point of view. 

To be of use for comparative purposes the culture 
pattern concept must be further defined. The term 
might be used to describe either (a) the pattern of 
individual behaviour characteristic of membtT'-' of 
the culture in certain tj’pical situations ; (6) the 
pattern of native beliefs as I'xpres.sed in ri'ligious and 
magic dogma, and reflected in the norms of human 
conduct ailmired by the group; (e) tlie pattern ot 
the social structure, /.e., the most ilominant social 
institutions of the culture, where' such can be 
described, such as a form of political or economic 
organization .shaping the character of mo^t other 
•-ocial relation.diips within the culture, or an elaborate 
ritual absorbing the community s activities. The 
niaterial would consist in the first ca^e of tht' 
observer's impre.ssions ; in the second of native 
texts; and in the third of the anthropologist's 
<leeper analysis after a long })eriod of field-work. 

By stressing the diversity of cultural norms. Dr. 
Benedict should stimulate methoilol(>sj:ieaI develop- 
ments both in psyehofi^gy <uid ni comparative 
sociology. 

Ancient Peruvian Cemeteries of the Nazea Region. 

4CQ Sununfiry of u jtrt ,sf />// 

iUU Dr. H . V . Doerin(j. 9 th J nm , d 

hif i-}) 

The Inca Empire was the greatest statt' «->t 
the American continent before it^ di-(M^\crv by 
Europeans in the sixteenth century. Its history, 
and the history of all the great or littU‘ kiiigdom>> 
flourishing before the Inca Empire on the coast 
and ill th-^ Cordilleras is in truth prehistory, since 
until modern tunes no form of written ilocumeiit 
relating to historical events is known. It is neces- 
sary, there fori*, to employ the metliods (fl' jn'eliistorx' 
—to make excavations. 

The Xazea region, on the southern Peruvian 
coast, where a beautifully painted ceramic ware is 
foiiml in graves of an unknown people, is a v('rv 

[ 1 


important archaeological area. The lecturer, ha\ ing 
stiidie<l the paintings of these vessels for many 
years, in 1932 conducted excavations of graves in 
three valleys of the Xazca region, working in 
collaboration with the Government of Peru. Uhle. 
Tello. Kroeber and Olsson had previously excavated 
many ancient Peruvian graves but the results of 
these excavations have not yet been published in full. 

The lecturer is preparing for publication th(' 
results of his finds, especially as grave -sect ions, with 
exact indication of all pi(*ce.s disco vi'rccl. One uf 
the first aims has been to establish groups of 
contemporaneous data — ceramics, t(‘xtiU's. grave- 
structure, etc., and so to furnisli a sure foundation 
for relative chronology. One of th(‘ most important 
results of the investigation has been the dettu-- 
mination of the “ Morro culture,' which includes 
the so-called ' Epigonal culture ' (of Max Vhle). 
The Morro culture was a vigorous culture witli 
great facility in textile techm(|ue, following chrono- 
logically the ' Early Xazca culture ' (in Kroeber'^ 
terminology), and not being an epigonal decadent 
form of the so-called Tiahuanaco culture, as statt'd 
by Uhle. Th‘? origin of the Morro culture lies iii 
the north-west, in the Trujillo region and further, 
on th(' Ecuadorian coast. 

The importance of the Morro culture in the 
ancient history of the Peruvian coast, and especially 
in the history of the highland realms of Tiahuanaco, 
IS great. Then' is a stream of culture from the 
farthest north-west over the southern Peruvian 
coast to the megalithic site on tli(' shon'^ of the 
great lake Titicaca. 

Human Biology Meeting. 12 jHnt\ 193 fi. Pn>- 
fessor R. Rogglfs' Oidcs in the Chutr. 

1 54 * ^uckermau read a paper on ti<n- 

)nones and EvoJ}itfon of Avhich a summary 
will appear in a later issue of Max. The Chairman. 
Mrs. B. Z. Seligman, Mrs. C. Hod^on and Dr. M. 
Morant tu<ik part in diseu-.sioii. and Dr. Zuek**nuan 
replied. 

Concerning Human Progress. Snm}narg uf 
Presidential A<Idress ddirtrtd hg Dr. II. S. 
IUU Hcirrisoti. 30 Jane. 1936. 

In tht' three main aspects of human jirogre-^s 

-the material, the psychological, and the social — 
tlcav has been developed a mimber of what may bt' 
called ' types of satisfaction'^.' Beginning with 
food as the indisputabk' necessity, we may also 
trace the development of means of fulfilment in thi' 
material satisfactions associated with clothing, 
shelter, security, transport. The 'Spiritual and 
lesthetic satisfactions, and those of social 'structure, 
aUo make many demand-^ upon mati'rial UK'ans. 
From ancient satisfactions have deveiopetl modern 
needs, real and spurious, with their insatiable 
demamU upon means of fulfilment, but it would not 
appear that man's progress ha^ ri'sultt'd from ]u'r- 
-^istance in aims that h-' set before himself. The idea 
of ])rogress in general is of recent formulation, anti 
in discovery and invention opportunism has always 
bt'en a predominant factor. A ^tiidy of the detaile<l 
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(blit too often hypothetical) couise of evolution of factors that have at various times been assigned 
mdivKlual artefacts ami methods indicates an important roles in directing organic evolution, are 
absence of directive guidance, and it i-^ clear that Natural Selection, Orthogenesis, and Use-Inherit- 
inan V re'^tricted power of foresight often pe*rmittetl ance. but none of these is now in good reputt*. 
him to enter upon lines of progress that ended Examination of the.se disputed factors from the 
blindly, in ‘ terminal expression-points.' If in his point of \'iew of their possible relevance to a pio- 
matenal culture his progress was so fortuitously gressive evolution of the human mind, .since the 
guid<‘d. we must admit that in Ids social devidop- first appearance of Ho}no sapiens, leads to the con- 
ment the lack of direction — the mi.sguidance- - has elusion that as directive agencies they cannot be 
lHH‘n evrii more conspicuously im^vitable. For an accepted; and that the moilern type of man has 
axe or a canoe there may be said to be a compulsory remained at a standstill, mentally as well as 
standanl of functional efficiency, more rigorous than physically. What he was, he is, and what he is, hv 
any comparable control of t}u‘ details of a social will be. His progress has been entirely due to the 
institution; and man has no instinct to help him to accumulation of knowledge and experience, with the 
design hi^ social architect uiv, or compel him to keep assoeiatetl fabrication of material artefacts, and of 
his hou^e in order. the customs and codes of his social .systems. In 

It 1 -. arguable that tiie progre.s^ of Hotno sapiens, defaidt of increase in mental power, his future 
throughout his career, has depended upon faculties depends upon hi.s formulte, and these upon the 
ami aptitmles coniparabli^, if not identical, with cultural instability that is callcfl thi^ human miml. 
those whi(‘h <letermined the nature of his first Man'.s hope is in himself, and not in any speculative 
Xeanthropic (‘iiterprist^^. The thre(‘ chief biological prospect of a mental transmutation. 

REVIEWS 

AFRICA 

Culture Areas of Nigeria. % \Vdfre<^ D. Honihli/. features of both north and south. In enumerating 
j-A Museintt of Xaturni Historif. Fuhlinttion .sornatidogical ditferenecs along with these features the 

lub Anthropolotjical series. VoL XXI, So. 3. author quite rightly refrains from attributing these to 

l:h) />/>, witJt OS plates cant 1 map. environmental influen<‘es. and puti^ them down t<i racial 

This book may be regarded as an attempt to tell us (i-hietly Hamitie) admixture. These Hamitic and the 
what we know, anthropologicalh speaking, of modem later ^lohammedan invaders lived on a far more warlike 
Xtgeiia. The author's method, in the eomparatively basis, and tliis fact, as well as their nomadic habits 
short space of about a hundred pages, is always to and disilam of manual labour, tends to make the 
keep m tlie backgnnind a correct appreciation of the northern (ailture dependent primapally on external 
various contributory culture determmants — whether influences. To these must be attributed the vertical 
they be archieological. historical, geographical or cotton loom, working m silver, ivory and glass, brass- 
ethnologii al~ which go to make up the different beatingandcastingandtypesofbasketry.beside 3 tho.se 
Nigerian Cultures which he considers. He furthers his industries centred round a camel, horse or ox culture 
researches by an account of his jtnirney through the wherever these are geographically possible. Many of 
mam centres of Northern and Southern Nigeria, during these industries have penetrated in varying forms to 
the I our'-e of which he ^eemred a generous supply of the southern provinces, but here the stront^ Netrro 
photographs of the several cultures noted. The result religious and social influences are chiefly felt. Thus lu 
IS quite a sound and reliable treatise on the ’ Culture the forest areas we find various fonns of wood and ivorv 
' Arca^ ’ nf the country, the value of which is con carving, bronze casting and iron working, all centred 
^^iderably augmented by a very adequate bibliography. roimd powerful craft guilds, and all bound up with the 
In determining the nature of these Culture Areas,’ strong, social and religious elements in Negro society 
ethnological and geographical considerations are of which are disappearing only too quickly under modern 
primary importance, the findings of an hieological science conditions. The much discussed question of the origin 
not yet being suflicient to establish any extensive of the African iron industry is well set out, and in 
generic or cultural relationship between past and applying the alternatives of diffusion or of invention 
present. Broadly speaking, Nigeria has been peopled to each iiuhistry certain clear considerations— such as 
by sLici’essive waves of immigration from the East the presence of raw materials and the inherent usefulness 
along the <*orridor of grassland and semi-desert which of the art or industry in ((uestion— are very helpful, 
lie^ between the Sahara ami the equatorial forests. It A large number of native occupations are interestinglv 
is not known wht^ther the Negro race is indigenous to described in considerable detail and well illustrated in 
.Africa, but the Sudanic branch were the original stock so far as this i.s possible to-day. The true Negro 

m Nigeria Owing to pressure from the Hamitic and political system is not merely a military organization 

Mohammedan invaders from the north and east, the on the northern pattern, but \t is also religious both in 
more pea<-eable Negroes were driven south arul now its social and in its industrial aspects, with all the 

inhabit, for the most part, the belt of forest which secret societies, age-grades, craft guilds, ancestor 

e\te-mU inland from the coa.st. The tiue types of Negro worship, slavery, scarification, blood -brotherhood etc 
culture are .seen in the south, therefore, and they exteml which anthropologists have come to associate* with 
to a lessening ilegree further north according as to how Negro culture's everywhere. Under modern European 
they are modified by external cultural influences, racial influences the more extreme traits have been p^hil^ed 
admixture or the facts of geography. The plateau and those more moderate are largely at a discemnt but 
along the ninth parallel of north latitude forms a con- the innate Negro dexterity and ingenuity can still be 
venient geographical tlivision and is m itself an m- brought out if intelligent ‘attention is given to it It 

teresting area of cultural pocket^ partaking of the ^*an not be too often .stres.sed how very much the .spirit 
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of these tribes <loes depend on their cultures and cus- 
toms. and this book will have served one very important 
end if, by its simimaries of the different forms of native 
occupations and ways of thought it has shown their 
fundamental importance in any system of modern 
development. Both the technological and the socio- 
logical sides of anthropology are equally important in 
considering how first-class Africans rather than second- 
rate Europeans are to be formed. Of the beneficial 
effects of a correct appreciation of the sociological side 
we may instance the British system of Indirect Rule, 
and the experiments ^^h^ch are being made, for example, 
in the voluntary Co-operati^'e Unions of native coffee 
growers which counter balance the break-up of tribal 
life caused by the inevitable change from a subsistence 
to a money economy. But we are dealing first and 
foremost in this book with the technological side. 
Modern problems, as the author points out, are largely 
soi'ial and psyoliologu al, and must be studied against a 
background such as he describes, embracing all the 
geographical, historical and ethnological determinants 
which are involved. K. 8. WATT. 

Kenya : Contrasts and Problems. By L. S, B. 

Leakey, ^[.A. Lo)tdon : Mpthuen d: Co., ly3H. 
10 / BP" ^ 7 n . 

net. 

This entertaining little hook is in a ligliter vein than 
Dr. Leakey's previous works. It desiTihes in a pleasant 
vein the impressions of a traveller arriving at Mombasa 
and theiu'O jumps to a sketch of life in tlie aiitlioi's 
homeland, the Kikuyu reserve. It goes on to give a 
glimp.se of Kenya'> past, according to his interpretation 
of the problem, folloveil by a few examples of what are 
termed " Oddities of Xature,' and then a chajiter on the 
vicissitudes ot African travel. 

We at lengtli come to whai the author probably 
cimsiders the core of iiis book, viz., a critical examination 
of the relations of the administration, the missionaries 
and the colonists with the native, all very frank and 
tendering many views open to ciiallenge. 

Tlie chapter on administration boldly opens vitli tlie 
assertion that the ■' chief (^ause of friction between the 

African natives and the Government of Kenya lies 
" in the fact that the members of the administration do 
' not really understand the Afiuan ])oint of view. 
This premise seems a little sweeping, for it assumes 
friction, which no attempt i.'^ made to prove, and the 
lack of understanding is entirely based on the alleged 
Ignorance, hy officers, of the many up-country languages. 
It is, however, a matter of common knowledge that, in 
spite of all tlieir suppo.sed deficiencies, most district 
officers do succeed in winning tlie cctntidence of the 
fieople, and in this way produce remarkable results. 
Being inarticulate, according to Dr. Ja'-akey s standanl, 
they possibly do it by telepathy ! 

With regard to hi'^ indictments of the reyieated staff 
moves one can frankly admit that fewer moves arc 
desirable: if officers never had leave and never suffered 
from ill-health matters wouhl be easier. The point, 
however, that the author appears to overlook is that an 
administrative officer has to gain experience of many 
other things than native admmistation, all quite im- 
portant : an officer who has spent, say, tlie first ten years 
of his service in Turkaha and 8uk would, for instance, 
he ejuite unfitted for high command. 

It would take too long to discuss the author's many 
criticisms of mission and coloni.st effort, he tries to be 
fair, but cannot avoid ‘ thinking black.' whicdi is, 
perhaps, only natural considering his close contact witli 
the Kikuyu from early youth up. It is curious 
how one with a .'.cientific training c-an lie impres.scMl 


by native remedies. e,(f.. the use of zebra fat for tuber- 
c ulosis. 

One of the panaceas re(‘oinmonded i.^ an Anthropo- 
logical Survey and there is something to be said in its 
favour, if it IS restricted to an examination on 'scientific 
lines of the social organization of each tribe togetlier 
with M>me ^tudy of the psychological side. It l'^ doubtful. 
howe\'cr. whether am* government would set up a 
permanent body of so-called anthropological experts 
who claimed to dictate to the administration on every 
native question. Tlie more practical way would be t<j 
oiiMire tliat every administrative otfi(*er should, after 
the first few years of his servae. i.e., when he will be 
able to appreciate the importance of it, l)e given an 
intensive course in social anthropology in its widest 
sense. Missionaries, too, would benefit by such instruc- 
tion. 

vSpace will only allow of a brief referenee to the 
interesting ehafiter on the ' Future of Kenya/ The 
main tliesis of the author is the progressi\e dessication 
of the country, and he claims that about SoO b.c. a 
ehango of climate .set m and that tlu' country is stea<lily 
drying up. no cause is suggested, nor does he state 
whether tins alleged sei ular cliange i-, confined tu 
Kenya. 

In discussing change^ of climate tlie method of 
liandling tlie data i?? of grt^at iniportanee fi^r it irn esr?ential 
to differentiate between secular or long-range ]>henomena 
and Temporary oscillations. 

The secular trend depends on geological evidence and 
few Avill contest the dictum that during Pliestocene 
tunes there have been ])erio(U during winch the water 
m the lakes of Central Afiica has stood at a higher level 
tlian at present, and various theories aie eiirront to 
account for these changes. Any such changes, if one 
maintains a ( lear con('e])tmn of tlie time scale, have been 
so gradual that tliev would probably be unnoticeable to 
tlie jieopie in any paiticular century. 

W ith regard to min(>r oscillations of rainfall the < ause 
of which is often attributed to sunspot cycles of about 
12 \ears frequency, others again upliold a Buchan 
cycle of 25 years, cause unknown. W hatever the cause 
su<‘ii oscillations are well known and are discernable in 
the rainfall records. Unfortunately, however, sueli 
records do not go back far enougli to he of much value: 
the Momba.sa statistics began 45 years ago and, unfor- 
tunately for the pessimist, exhibit comparatively little 
variation when compand, <l('f*adt' by ilei aih . A>, all 

the ram comes from tlie ocean this appears to 1 e 
significant. 

The rainfall on the coast is always luglier than that 
of most up-country stations, and for some unknown 
reason it would ajipear that during certain yt'ais the 
monsoon falls with greater intensity than the average 
at the C’oast and with less intcmsity up-coimtry, in other 
years the amount of ram will be l-elow average at the 
(oast and correspondingly above average up-country. 
During the last few years tlie foimer is apjiarently what 
has happened and the white settlement region has 
suffered accordingly. 

Tliese oscillations are behe\ed tu lie of a ternporaiy 
character, and it is to >;e deprecated that any scare 
should be raised by confusing such local phenomena with 
long-range secular change : it is unscientific, for we have 
as yet too little information upon which we can rely anil 
upon which theories can be built. C’. \V. H. 

L*Afrique Noire Occidentale. By K. F. 

I PH Pato^, 1935. pp..^ iUu>'sti'ntfon-'>. 

luQ This book, by Professor Gautier, of the Univer- 
site d' Alger, forms the fourth volume of Series 
A issued by the Comite d' Etudes Historicpies et 
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Scientifique.s <le TAfrique Ocoidentale Fran 9 aise. Much of 
the material in the present volume has already appeared 
in scientific publications of France and the United States; 
but the collection is more than welcome to students who 
are so often faced with the difficulty of preserving 
important articles gathered from international periodicals. 

The first chapter of Professor Gautier s book consists 
of a survey of the physical characteristics of French 
West Africa : the second is an ‘ etude morphologique ' : 
the third deals with the changes that take place in the 
sand-movements of the Sahara frontier; chapters four 
and five are devoted to the geology of the region. The 
strangely indented shores and opportunities offered for 
the building of a safe harbour engage the author's 
attention. 

In the second s^H-tion of the book Professor (Tautier is 
occupied with governmental divisions, with rainfall ancl 
river.s; his later considerations of ‘black humanity' 
include broad cpiestions of agriculture. The Ivory 
Coast is given a chapter in which is portrayed the great 
area of light fore^it'?, while Professor Gautier explains the 
situaticui of the region wedged between ‘ perfectly 
‘ anarchical ‘ Liberia and the British -governed Gold 
Coast ; he <Ies<-ribes with illuminating brevity the 
phy.sical conformation of the Ivory Coast, its feeimdity, 
and the inhabitants, who all have ‘ the same m inner of 
‘ hfe—irnposed by the forest.' 

In the wocxlland the t.set.se fly rentiers eornmerce 
difficult, sint'c no bea.st of burden withstands its poisonous 
attacks, and travellers as well as the movement of goods 
must depend upon native help. Intensive penetration 
of the forest has been attempted only since 1918. and ha.s 
rendered imperative the question of a French port. 
M. Gautier foresees Abidjan as the liarbour t > be de- 
veloped. with access to the French Sudan, served by a 
railway that will leave the forestal areas ‘ intacte et 
' inaccessible.' Other chapters of the work deal with 
Xigeria and Dahoni'^y. 

The reproduction of the illustrations is not worthy of 
the text; there is no index; and the geological map is 
drawn upon lines so broad that it is useful only as an 
indication. L. K. J. 

Uganda. H. B. Tfiotnas, O.B,E., and Robert Scott. 
M m an futrodiiction htj Sir Bfina/d Boa/d illofty 

ISh ALC.-V/;., K.B.K., and a Foreword i»f tfn Rt. 

Hon. Lord Lngardy P.C.. GX\M.(L, (.B., 
D.S.O. Oj'foid U/i iVf i’.v, 19*10. .rc/// — .I.Ih py>.. 

p/.s. 48. 7 /fiap-<. Price lo.s. 

This book, written by two officials in the IVarnla 
Protectorate service, though published under the 
authority of the Government of L'^ganda. and compiled 
from offii'ial recon Is. is not an official pubIi<*ation. It 
replaces the Handbool' of C</anda compiled by Mr. H. R. 
4Vallis. C.M.G., C.B.E.. the first edition of which 
appeared in 191 *L and a second edition in 1920 brought 
the history of the country up to the eml of the War. 
.Sir Bernard Bounlillon points out in his Introduction 
that there was an obvious need for some comprehensive 
work of refei*ence if one wa.s to attempt to understantl 
the remarkable development and changes in the life and 
aetivitie-^ m the Protectorate that had taken place in the 
yeai-s following the War and so he mitiatetl this work 
which is now' published. 


The book has been w'ell planned; whilst in some 
senses it may be considered a third edition of the 
Handbook, the authors have gone further. They have 
clothed the facts and given the reader a fascinating 
account of the various developments which have taken 
place in all branches of the Government Departments, 
as well as Missionary activities. The- Historical Retro- 
spect is particularly good, it is certainly the best account 
of the early happenings in Uganda w'hich has been 
published. The scope of the book is to supply informa- 
tion to all classes of inquirers. busine.ss men, officials, 
tourists and students. Students of Anthropology will 
find a great deal to interest them in this book, for here 
one is able to visualize the tribe, or group of tribes, in 
w'hich one is interested, in its physical backgroimd, and 
in its relation to its neighbours and their backgrounds. 
In a book of this size it is obvious that the authors must 
have had some difficulty in deciding what proportion 
of the available space they could afford to the many 
different subjects with which they are concerned. One 
must therefore congratulate them on the balance which 
they ha^’e achieve! I, even if one feels at times that a 
little expansion of the subject wouM have made the work 
more complete. How'ever. there is an excellent biblio- 
graphy, and the book accomplishes its objects, first, 
to instruct and interest the general public in all the 
activities of the Government in developing the material 
progre.ss of the people as well as looking after then- 
health and education, and secondly, the expert is told 
where he can find the detailed information for w hieh he 
IS in search. The illustrations are excellent, anfl the 
maps are cjuire the best one has ever .seen in a work of 
this kind. E. B. H. 

Sahara: The Great Desert. R/y E. F. tRmtier. Ttans- 
* 011 lation by D. F. Mayhew. Xetr York ' Cohnnbia 
1 nil I^niversity Press. 193 . 5 . 264 pp., iUnst/a:to}iS 

and end map. Price IS.9. 6#/. 

Professor Gautier has made the Sahara his special 
territory. If one regrct.s a little, in this well -presented' 
volume, the definite loss of the limpid F'rench of Gautier’s 
original volume (' Le Sahara.’ published in Paris in 1928 ). 
and its exchange for English that is by no means always 
harmonious, there are certain compensations in the ad- 
dition of 27 new' illii.strations ami an ex<-ellent folding map. 

Professor Gautier’s work, performed for many years 
with the University of .Vlgiers as its base, deals wirli 
geology, geography, and history: but it is much more 
than a dry scientific study; it forms a fascinating 
introduction to a region of magnificent space■>^ and 
exceptional attraction. But the great desert that formed 
a barrier to Roman eoncjuest is no longer a regmn of 
mystery : ‘ it has (-eased,’ says the author. ' to be an 
‘ obstacle, a bulkhead interpo.sed between Europe and 
■ Black Africa.’ The camel caravans that once frukled 
through the strange area, from oasis to oasis, without 
making any great difference to the life of the wild 
(Tcatures or tlie denizens of the desert, have been, since 
the w'ar. in some regions superseded by motor vehicle^ : 
w hile the use of aircraft and wireless has resulted from 
the fact that * Xorth Africa, in the ]a.st three-quarters 
‘ of a century, has become European territorv.’ 

There is a bibliography and excellent index: format 
and typography are of the fii>t order. L E, J. 


AMERICA 


Naskapi, The Savage Hunters of the Labrador 
J0J Peninsula. By Frank (j. Speck. Xorman 
ill I Fnic(r<(ity of Oklahama Press, 193.5. 248 pp.. 

26 tect fiyn res, 19 platen. Price .83 -.50, 

This excellent presentation of the religious beliefs and 
the ceremonial of the ^lontagnais-Xaskapi fills a gap in 


our knowledge of the American Indians. The southern 
and w'Cstern Algonkians have been w’dl know’ii for a long 
time ami the Eskimos of the northern coast tracts w'ere 
recently studied by the Thule Expeditions. However, 
very little w'as know'n about the scattered groups of 
Algonkian-speaking hunters W'ho live in the des<.>late 
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areas of the Labrador Peniiisula. It is true that the 
Jesuits made many effort .s to christianize tlie noinadu* 
bands of the Montagnais-Xaskapi. Their influeiK-e. 
however, remains very superficial. \^'hen the Natives 
come to the coast they occasionally attend the services 
of the Mission, but as soon as they return to the interior 
they resort again to their old rites of conjuring, divina- 
tion, dream control, drmnming and dancing, which are 
to them essentials of economic success. Coiisctjuently 
the Xaskapi represent even now an Algonkian culture 
of an archaic type. 

The Montagnais-Xaskapi ideas of the supernatural 
seem to be rather vague. The background upon which 
most of them rest is the <‘oncept of Mentu (Manitu), a 
term which comprises the univeise. natural law. the 
unknown, spirit forces, supreme power. The question 
whether the ' Governor ’ or ' Owner ' is an aboriginal 
one or due to missionary teaching has. in tlie author s 
mind, to remain umlecided. as no conclusive testimony 
on this point can be obtained from the present Xaskapi. 
Several older sources, however, speak in favour <.)f a 
native belief in a Supreme Being. 

Most of the magico -religious rites of the Xaskapi 
centre round the mystic relation of man to the animals 
of the forest and the tundra. On this relationship 
depends the life and well-being of the Indian. Hunting 
is, therefore, a holy occupation embedded in an elaborate 
system of magic ceremonial, Almo.st human ({ualities 
are attributed to animals. The caribim is beheve<l to 
be highly intelligent and to have its own established 
social life. In hunting this animal the magical pre- 
paration by which it is compelled to submit to the 
weapons us considered indispensable. ^loreover, the 
Cciribou stand under the control of a Theistie ' Owner,’ 
the master of the caribou, withiiut whose permission 
none of these animals is alloweil to fall victim to the 
hunter. This reminds us of an almost identical belief 
to be found among many of the jieoples of Xorth and 
Xorth-Ea.st Asia, where the overlord of the reindeer is 
one of th(^ most frec[upnt hyposta.ses of the Supreme 
Being. Still more striking are the resemblam es between 
the Xaskapi and various Asiatic peoples m their beliefs 
concerning the bear. The Xaskapi call this animal 
usually by circumlocutory names such as ' great food, 
'black fo<t{l.’ '.short tail.’ or ‘grandfather.’ A ‘^ueat- 
iodge ceremony is the necessary magical preparation 
for a bear hunt, and aftt^r a bear has been killed a 
small amount of tobacco is })ut into his mouth. Onl\ 
when this has been faithfully carrieil out the skiimmg 
and i iittiiig up of the bear may begin. M hen tlie bear 
IS brought in all the yomig unmarried women must 
cover their faces, so that they should not fall sick for 
having iusulteil him. One wonders whether that is the 
only explanation for this custom or whether the real 
underlying reason is the sexual element in the >)car 
ceremonies which element is so evident in the bear 
worship of the Giijaks and the Altai Turks, hrom the 
Giljaks, K. F. Karjalaiiien (’ Die KeUgiun der .lugra- 
Volker,’ Teii III. Helsinki. 1927. p. IL 221 t.) reports, 
too, that the women must keep awa\' from the bear and 
eover their faces with a cloth. In view of these almost 
identical customs it is difficult to doubt the original 
comiection of the Xaskapi bear feasts with similar 
practices of Siberian peoples. The important function 
of the bear feasts for the social life of tlie Xaskapi i- 
that they provide almost the only opportunity for a 
gathering together of the people whthin a certain area 
The exposure of the bear s head, ceremonial dancing, 
eating, drinking and smoking are their mot^T prominent 
features. 

Efiually detailed, as the description of the bear 
ceremonies is that of the methods of divination, which 
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is generally practised in the foim *>t Mapuhmancy. An 
account of other various magical observances and some 
notes on medicinal practices and charms for hunting 
completes this highlv meritorious book. 

C. FtRER-HAIMEXDORF. 

1. Ner Perce Texts. Arclm- Fh 'inui’n. Setr York - 
j PH Cohimhia Vniiersitif Pre-^s. 1034. 497 pp. 

I sr> 00. 

2 . Northwest Sahaptin Texts. Part 1. B*j 

^[eh'iUe Jaco})S. Sew York * CoJuiohia Pir.'i<t. 

1934. 291 pp. 84-00. 

3- Catawba Texts. Bt/ Frattk O. Spect.. Xnr Yorh . 
('ohitnhio oi' ersit[f Press, 1934. 91 jjp. !S2-0O. 

1. This (-ollection of mythological texts, obtained 
from a sixty -year-old woman of the Xez Perce Tialiaiis. 
forms vol. XX\' of Columbia I'mversity C’ontributioii-> 
to Anthropology. Funds for the work were provided by 
the C’ommittee on Research m Native American Lan- 
guages. Forty-one folktales are recordetl. and. although 
Mr, Phiiiney admits that these do not < oinpnse tlie w hole 
of the legendary stories known to the Xez Perce grou]). 
the series presented iii the volume is of primary sjgmti- 
{-aiice. Here we find light upon the Indians’ p»)etic 
ideas of an ancient woild. when, before the arrival of 
human beings, there existed a kingdom of bin Is, fish and 
animals, of which the coyote was the overlord. 4'his 
kingdom discippeared when man became donimaiit and 
the creatures assumed their present form and status, 
but many tales of the true Ameri< an natives are reminis- 
cent of this dream-state. Apparenth . the tu'igiiial 
inhabitant of America had no definite idea of a gulf 
separating him from the animal world. Similar]\. 
certain American tribes do not distinguish between 
dreams and actual happenings. 

2. The texts of these folktales were obtained by Mr. 

Jacob’S between the years 1926 and I93t> ' Ver\ little 

' of the atmosphere of story-telling » an be piovulcd on 

■ a printed page,’ says the editor, adding that long 
stciries ■ woukl be told on tw o or more snei cssive 
' nights.’ the m\ th being 'tied up.' like a • anoe. 
until the next evening’s myth- journey. The tales id 
tlie North-west Sahaptin region (in the State of Washing- 
ton), as in other instances, exalt the royote (wolf;, who 
plays the predominant jiart in many stories. But, as ni 
the volume of Xez Perce texts, it is m an animal world 
that the r'oyote rules, although when w*' find beai and 
cousrar disputing about tlie (livisioii of day and niirht it is 
the frog who.se rcasoniiig prevails, >^o that from that 
time ' there is only one day and tuily one darkness 

More than seventy texts are? contained in this vc>lume, an 
Indian (’ .Toe Hunt ') contributing thirty-six. while four 
others, of whom one was a woman, told the remainder 
A marked difference in style is shown, but throughout, 
although the stones of at Itnist one relator ayijiear 
puerile, the wmrld of men and of creatures mmoles : 
their plea.sures and suffeM'iiigs ai’e* "'imilar. The value ami 
iiieaumg of the stones mu.st be reganled in the light of 
similar native American collections, 

3. The r’atawha folk, formeil\ liviiiu: m Xoith and 
South Carolina, were an enrU.ue, differing in speech from 
the surrounding tribes, but related to the far distant 
Sioux. Of these interesting people, says Mr. Spt'ck. 
only about one hundred remain: and few of these now 
kmnv more than a word c»r two of their ancient speei-h. 

■ The language is gone.’ says the editor. This rescue, 
at the last possible moment, of the jircscnt small volume 
of tales IS of special interest since, side by side with the 
idea so fre(|uently repeated in Anicri« an folklore of tht' 
personification of animals, we tibtam echoes of tribal 
wars with Shawmee and Chickasaw Indians, glimpses 
of wild dwarfs of the wood’-, of wit' hcf.. medicine men 
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and < ure.s. of ghosts that dance and sing on the sites of 
idd Indian villages, and of such past delights of the free 
native folk as the hear and wild goose ceremonies, and 
the hunting and trapping of game. 

The three \-olumes referred to abo\'e torm part of a 
series of Contributions to Anthropology published by 
(*oluinbia University .since the year 1^13; to date, 
twenty -four publications have been made available, 
the greater number dealing with North Americans. 

L. E. J. 

The Eskimos. llKJb. B>/ Dr. K<ii Birket-Shnth, TraH>>- 
A i%n front the Danish htj U*. E. Calvert, translation 

1 vU P^'of. C. Dari/ll Forde. Pp. 2.'>0. 

pis. 32. Lontlon ’ Methtien. Price lo^. 

As Diamonil Jenue.ss says in a forewonl, the author 
of this book carried on the high tradition of his prede- 
cessors both as explorer and scientist. Like many 
others, he found the E.skimos a fascinating people to 
know and to stiicly. With Kasmusson the author dog- 
pledged across the ,\rctic in the Thule expedition of 
and j^pent two \ears lu ing the Eskimo life, and 
accumulating a knowledge of many tribes, especially 
the little-kno\Mi inland Caribou Eskimos west of Hudson 
Bay. Birket -Smith. like inaiyv of his countrymen, 
occupies a front place among contributors to a know- 
ledge of Eskimo ( ulture, and tins book is an epitome of 
that knowledge, based not only on his owm experience, 
but up >n a scholarly uni lerstanding of the anthropological 
problems involved in the .study of all the Polar peoples. 
In his di.scussion of thesc'^ problems he does not forget 
tlu‘ Siberian races nor even the Lapps. 

It is recognized that the culture elements which 
tmabled the Epkimo to survive m the Arctic and whii'h 
at the same time attached him to the Arctic coast were 
the methorl.-> of seal hunting cju the ice, the .snow house 
and the blubber lamp. These not only made him 
independent of the forest, but gave him a measure of 
t oinfort in the mo.st se\'ere of ail climates. With these he 
spread across Arctic America from Alaska to Greenland 
and Labrador, reaching Greenland probably before 
U83 A.D., when Norsemen first visited that country. 
The later Norse settlements appear to have been <le- 
'-troyefi about the middle of the fourteenth century, but 
intermingling between European'^ and Eskimos, which 
had probably taken place, may account fiir the blood 
groups of the modern Greenlanders. 

As recognized by Rink, the ENkimo < ulture reached 
Its peak in sub-Arctic Alaska and Greenland, being 
kept m check b\' the more severe conditions in the 
< entral coastal regions between, and he believed Alaska 
to be the native home of Eskimo culture. The present 
author distinguishes three degrees of culture: (1) the 
.--ub -Arctic of southern Greenland and Alaska. (2) the 
Arctic, and (3) the hurh Arctic of northtTii Greenland 
and adjacent areas. Complications have been introduced 
into the earlier simple conception of a west to east 
."pread, by two <li,scoveries of recent year.s. The Caribou 
Eskimos, which the author studied, an inland people 
west of Hudson Bay, have no present connection with 
the sea except that certain triber> go down to hunt seals 
m the spring. Various writers regard these Eskimos as 
primitive, ancestral tt) tho.se which have taken up an ice 
culture by spreading first northwards to the Arctic coast 
and thence east and we.-^t. Birket -Smith also lays 
empha.si.s on a verv' considerable sunilanty ’ between 
typical E.skimos and the Chipewyan Indians around Lake 
Athabaska. He regards these Indians as a survival of a 
former Eskimo race in this region. 

In his chapter on the ' Origin and Development of 

the Eskimo culture ’ the author dLscusses these am I 
many other problems conne<-ted \uth Eskimo origins. 
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not forgetting the Aleuts (whom he regards as allied to the 
E.-kinnj), the Thule culture, the Siberian tribes ami the 
post-glacial movements of Upper Palaeolithic man. W e 
need not follow him further, for everj' anthropologist will 
w'ant to read this book. We will only remark that in his 
final chapter on Eskimos and Whites the author shows 
hl^ strong feeling for the future welfare of the Eskimos 
and discusses the quite different problems connected with 
their rule liv Denmark, Canada and the United States. 

R. RUGGLES GATES. 

The Crow Indians. Btj Robert H. Loirie. Xew York : 

Farrar d; Rinehart. Pp. 330 X .t.ru, 30 illus. 
1 64 34 00 . 

This is an account intended for the general 
publii', of the tribe of Northern Plains Indians whom 
Dr. Lowie has studied for so many years, and different 
aspects of whose culture he' has described in various 
technical papers published from tune to time by the 
American Museum of Natural Historj’. In this book 
Dr. Lowie sketches in clear outline the tribal organization, 
the games and occupations, the ritual practices and \var- 
fare of this interesting and distinctive culture. He gives 
a tletailed I'hapter to the elucidation of the elaborate 
kinship teiTns : and details four of the most important 
Crow myths and the exact procedure of the Tobacco 
Society, the Smi Dance, and several other ritual dances. 
He does not enter into any technological details about, 
for in'^tance. hunting, food, arts and crafts; nor does* 
he give any nature texts literally translated, as he has in 
previous monographs. Neither does he formulate any 
general theories or put fonvard any functional or psycho- 
logical explanation of tlie part played by the imit of the 
sought vision, the desire to die in battle, or the other 
traditions that lie at the root of Crow belief. He con- 
tents himself for the most part with graphic description 
of actual facts, though he comments more than once on 
the difference between the native ideal of early death, 
round which ideal most of the religious and social prac- 
tices centre, and the discretion practised by the actual 
■ braves.' Dr. Lowie has lived for months at a time 
among the Inilians, and he describes his methods of 
work and his knowledge of the language. The book Is 
well documented with glossary, index, and bibliography : 
but it Is not marie quite clear how far the translated 
words and texts are literal equivalents in their curious 
mixture of slang and metaphor ; nrir how much such 
words as ■ shaman, ' coup.' ‘ pemmir^an,' are actualR 
used bv the natives themselves or their Interpreters. 

A. B. V. DREW. 

Wintu Ethnography. Btf Cota Du Bois. (diicersitt) 
j HP of Califttrnia Press {Cambridge Fniver^tti/ Press}. 

1 Du ^ PP’' ^ platps^ 11 Jigs., and map. 

Price T-'t. fir/. 

This IS a monograph (>n an Indian tribe of 
Northern California, written by a field-worker from the 
Department of Anthropology of Berkeley University. 
The writer is well versed in scientific method ; all the 
material is neatly tabulated and arranged in small 
dnisions under headings such as Ethnogeosrraphy. 
Kinship. Division of Labour, Time Reckoning, etc., and 
a phonetic system of spelling is employed for native 
words. The texts on .shamanism are extremely interest- 
ing and detailed: and so are the descriptions of the 
>eances at which the ethnographer as.sisted. The 
information on <*ustoins and I'eremomes seems carefullv 
checked and authentic; but the chief defect of the 
monograph is lack of balanci* and proportion in general 
arrangement. No broad survey of the culture is given; 
nor IS there any satisfactory comparison with other 
rribex. except in a brief ‘ C’onclusion,' where one or 
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two Other Californian regions are ludicatpd. It is only 
by gradual inference we gather tliat the Wnitu were a 
loosely integrated tribe, organized not at all strictly 
under hereditary chieftains, dwelling in village^ by 
rivers during the winter, and in the summer iiio\ ing 
about in temporary camps. Their chief activities were 
deer-hunting and hshiug: they had a highly-developed 
shamanistic cult: and anung other technical accom- 
plishments made baskets of (‘onsiderable beauty. Mi'-s 
Du Bois supplies a great deal of useful and careful 
information, hut .siattered as it is under small su>)- 
headings and never integrated into a vivid or compre- 
hensive picture, one is forcibly reminded of the proverb 
of the wood and the tree> A. B. V. OF^KW. 

Antiquities of the New England Indians. H;f (lt(trhs 

j C, W illoughbn . Peahodtf ^lusein/t, Cruiibrtdiff. 

1 DD 1935. 314 pp. 

The name of Mr. Willoughby is a guarantee of 
sound work, ancl Americanists will find this volume a 
valuable guide to a subject formerly neglected in favour 
of work yielding more spectacular results. But the 
archa'ology of New England is a milestone along the 
path of study of American origins, and howex er --nnple 
are the artifacts recovered from the excavation of 


graves — often the chief, if not the sole, witnesses con- 
cerning the lives of the am lent inhabitants of the region 
— their evidence is inexpugnable. From thousands of 
stone anplements turned up by the plough and from 
patient and expert examination of burial places and 
village sites, a few facts have come to light. Mr. 
Willoughby IS able t(» say that tin' first inhahitaiits oi 
New England were a northern-born folk who were 
uuaeijuainte'd with agruiilture. made no pottery ami 
did not know the axe. The agmulturists of the 
North-east of the Vnited States entered later from the 
\\ e-^t . 

Precise chronology is. of course, impossible, but Mr. 
Willoughby is certain that no evulence exists of a jialco- 
lithic people in New England. The nearest approach to 
any cautious dating occurred when the ‘ oiitstamhng 
‘ discovery was made of the stakes of a prehistoric fi>h- 
weir. more than thirty feet below* the surface, m Bo.ston'- 
■ Ba<‘k Bay ’ in the year 1913. Engineers, an'lneologiNt- 
and geologists put their heads together, and as a result 
decided that the fish-weir w\m made between 2,000 ami 
3.00U years ago. 

The volume is profusely ami excellently illustrated 
There are many good -^kei cii-maps and an a<U'(|uat«* 
index. The letter-press is a model of itb kind. E. 3. 
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Bronzezeit and Fruhe Eisenzeit in Italien : Pfahlbau, 
I Terrannare, Villanova. B>f Fr ui-: Mpasc/- 
ib/ Berlin . Be Oruyter. /c — 77 j)p.. pl'^. 1(5. 

" The time of the lake -dwellings, the terra mare 
ami Villanovaii culture is the period of early Italian 
history when the nations were formed. Struggling 
with the older population the Italic culture of later 
historic times originates. ” That is the the^^is the 
Author puts at the begiiuung of his book. He then 
starts w'ith a short history of the research work done in 
Italian pre-history, mentioning Pigorini. Helbig. \ on 
Duhn. and Orsi as its founders, and Rellini and Maciver 
among the younger generation. He then passes to the* 
lake-clwellings '* as the history of the Indo-fJermaiiic 
immigration into Italy which, in the opinion of most 
scholars, begins with the immigration of the lakt'- 
" dwellers into Italy." The author states that the 
theories about the origin of the lake-dwellingb : whether 
immigration of a new population, introduction of culture, 
or autochtonous, art* strictly opposed to each other: 
that nobody know*s nowadays where the t\ pe the lake- 
dwellings originated, or of w*hat race their inhabitants 
may have been, or what religion they may have had. Hi* 
<|UOtes von Duhii and Pigorini s hypothesis about one or 
tw*o immigrations of the lake-thv*ellers. and come'- to the 
conclusion that the lake-dwellmgs w*ere introduced as a 


finished construction into Italy, as there is no connection 
with the dwelling-places of the older population of the 
Remedello type. The question w*hether the new coinerb 
brought w*ith them a higher developed culture cannot hi* 
answered as yet. 

There are three ([uestioas. we are tol<l, which wait 
for an answer, concerning the connect lou c)f the lake- 
dwellers w ith the following period of the terramare : 
first, whether there is a possibility of the transformation 
of the iake-dwellmg into the terramare construction: 
second, w'hether the lake-iUvelhag type spread into the 
south of the peninsula as a foundation of a uniform 
population till Roman times; and thirdly, wdiat was the 
reason of this generally suggested migration to the bouth ? 
Fortunately we do not w^ait too long for the answers, 
as the author states at once that the reason of the 
supposed southward migration is given by Leopold, and 
is due to the change in the climate for the w*orse. Then 
the answer to questions one and two is given together 


and IS ill the negarive. M'hy the lake-<hvellers must 
have a reason to migrate to the south, if they dul not do 
so at all. IS not explained. 

Likewibe the author faiL to exjilam why he devote-- 
his longest ihapter to the terramare. though he sayb 
already in this cliapter that we do not know whether 
the classical ' plan of a ten-ainare ' (as expouinled by 
Pigorini and his school) ever existed, as none w*as reallx 
excavated. They may as well have been -ucli }bn‘L- 
bauten as are known from the Federsee, They are con- 
temporary (he says) with ino-t the lake-dwelling-, 
and anthropology, too. cannot give us an explanati**!! 
whether their population was different, as they burnt 
their <lead. The culture of the lake-clwelleis and the 
so-called terramare people is rather primitive and not 
so developed as that of the ' extraterrainarn oil.’ From 
this the author concludes that all the theories concerned 
with the immigration of the ‘ Italn-i ’ into Italy, and the 
reasons h)r them, must be n'X ised from the point of view 
that the Indo-(Iermanic innnigration often did not 
bring new* things for the Appenine Peiun-ula. Now 
w ho w ere these Indo-Hei manic ‘ Italic i,’ after all that the 
author has explaineil '' It seems that in sjiite of hi-* own 
thesis he stu'ks faithfully to the old idea that the lake- 
(hvellers and the supposed terramare people must he 
identified with these lndo-Gerinani( ’ Italici. 

After telling us once more that the mere existence of 
the terramare is by no incMiis proved, and that, wherever 
re.sea relies have been made, it has shown to be mistaken, 
the author concludes that we have not got material 
enough to fight the terramare theory and to doubt 
Pigorini’ s assertions. This seems a strange method of 
research, to take a hypothesis for granted — and tla* 
whole book is founded on it — <inly becaiibe it is so 
unsupported by faets that we have not even the pos.si- 
bility to contradict it. 

It w*ould take too much space to denounce all the 
contradictions in this chapter and m the next dealing 
with the ' extraterramancoli,' and would be of little use. 
Hb nothing except the wt'll-known theories, mc-luding 
Reiliiii’s new ones, is given, neither of which the author 
acknowledges nor denies. What we know* about the 
Bronze Age in South Italy is imt mentioned at all ; 
though Sicily, thanks to Orsi. is the best known arclueo- 
logical proviiK'c of Italy, 
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Th(' Uirger part of the book is devoted to the Iron Age. 
and here the autlior is nearer to the special field of his 
own studies and tiierefore the outlines of the current 
theories he repeats are clearer, especially m the part 
dealing with the Etruscans, though here also one wonders 
at the strange inaccirracy of his thoughts and expressions. 

The last chapter of the book deals with what the 
author calls the results and the \'iews for the future. He 
enumerates the problems that are to be solved and the 
work to be done b\' every scliolar now wcjrking in the 
field of Italian archieology in a manner which makes one 
wish that the author himself liad cared for his own 
maxims. His request for a book about the Etruscans 
containmg only the acknowledged facts of history, 
archa'ology. and linguistics, and no hypothesis, is what 
is to be desired in Italian prehistory as a whole, for there 
is hardly any other part of scientific research where the 
current hypotheses are less founded on established facts. 

It is difficult to see the reason for writing an essay like 
this and ^ailing it ' Brunzezeit and fruhe Eisenzeit in 
* Itaiien,' The ardueological material is hardly men- 
tioned, and the plates are not good at all. The reproduc- 
tions, mostly taken from well-known books, are on 
much too small a scale, so that they give no impression of 
the objects. The thesis mentioned in the beginning 
of the book is not worked out. 

ELISE BAUMGARTEL. 

The Cave of Altamira at Santiflana del Mar, 
.|f|l Spain. B}j Abbe Henri Breuil mid Dr. Hiujo 
loo Obermaler, with a Foreword by the Duke of 
Berwick and Alba. English te.ct by Alary E. 
Boyle. Madrid. 1935. vH 4- 223 pp., 52 plates. 

The original publication on the cave paintings found 
at Altamira in Northern Spain appeared in 1906 and 
has long been out of print : it was therefore high time 
for a completely new edition to be produced. Altamira 
Is of special interest to prehistorians becaus.^ it was 
there that the wonderful palaeolithic art was fii^t. by 
accident, discovered. This was as long ago as 1879; 
but although many other cave " temples ’ have sub- 
.sequently been discovered the ceiling of Altamira has 
never been surpassed in beauty or in scientific interest. 
It was not realized then how^ much more information 
regarding Upper Palaeolithic art would turn up, and the 
original volume M^as meant to be a more or less definitive 
exposition of cave paintings and engravmgs. Chapters 
on other sites discovered subsequent to 1879 were in- 
cluded and comparisons with the art of modern primitive 
people were made. Much of that comparative work now 

out of date and hence the new volume is in no sense a 
reprint; it is something fresh and indispensable to all 
prehistorians. Unfortunately the cost necessarily has 
to be high, a multitude of plates in many colours cannot 
be reproduced at a low figure. Most prehistorians will 
have to depend on library copies but they should insist 
that the larger libraries attached to various scientific 
institutions should obtain the volume. 

The Upper Palicolithic cave art is not all of one age nor 
does it all belong to a single culture. More than one art 
cycle can be detected and a sequence of styles deter- 
mined; this applies both in the case of the paintings 
and of the engravings. A relative chronology can be 
determined by studying the various palimpsests, i.e., 
superposition of drawings, that occur in the caves. Such 
palimpsests occur at Altamira, and a careful comparative 
study of the various styles in their chronological sequence 
has been made. Furthermore, a number of tables giving 
the final results of similar studies in several other impor- 
tant caves have also been included. The volume therefore 
contains much important scientific matter concerning 
nther places besides Altamira, and sets forth the latest 


views of Professors Breuil and Obermaier on the develop- 
ment of palaeolithic art. Of recent years Dr. Obermaier 
has undertaken scientific excavations in the hearths in 
the cave vestibule. The results of these excavations also 
appear in this \'olume. As regards the plates, certain 
corrections have been made. In 1906 Professor Breuil 
had had less experience in the copying of palaeolithic 
drawings, and while little serious error had crept in, m 
the present edition corrections where necessary have 
been made. Again the colours have been most carefully 
matched witii the originals with the result that the 
reproductions are as accurate as it is possible for them 
to be. 

The work starts \\ ith an account of the various inves- 
tigations of the cave with a history of its disco\'ery. 
Tiiere follows a detailed description of the drawings 
found. Following on this there are chapters on the 
chronology of the paint in srs and engravings in the 
Spanish and French eaves. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the occurrence of biclirome figures of 
late Aui’ignacian date. Up to a short time ago paintings 
in more than one colour were always assigned to a 
Magdalenian date ; but finds at Sergeae of a painted 
bichronie figure withm Aurignacian levels and associated 
with a typical Aurignacian indust r\' has enabled cor- 
rection to be made in this respect. In this acci)unt of 
drawings from other sites some hitherto unpublished 
examples are given. There follows a general outline of 
the evolution of cave art as a whole. Possibly this part 
might iia\'e been a little enlarged. If a general 
‘ Ausblick ' IS gi\'en at all it might with advantage lia\'e 
been rather more complete. Then comes an account 
of Dr. Gbermaier’s excavations; and, finally, the long 
series of superb plates and photographs. Rather more 
reference to these plates in the various tables giving the 
sequence of styles might ha\'e been useful. This is a 
small point but it would perhaps have helped the reader 
to visualize at once what any particular style is like. 
By the way figure 77, on page 96, is siu*ely upside down ? 
The translation from the French has been made by Miss 
Boyle and is perfectly satisfactory. 

One conclusion follows from a perusal of this volume. 
There is no doubt that prehistorians in the past hav'e 
been somewhat blinded by the wonder of the Magdalenian 
polychromes so that the importance of the Aurignacian 
art has not been sufficiently realized. There is no 
doubt that the old phase system will have to be recast 
and phase 1 into which the Aurignacian .styles ha\e 
hitherto been grouped will ha\'e to be subdivided and 
given a far greater importance in the scheme. 

As has been said, the volume is superb and indis- 
pensable, and our congratulations are due to Professors 
Breuil and Obermaier for the bringing to completion of 
this magnificent work and to the various institutions 
which have enabled it to be published in such a de luxe 
manner. 

M. C. BURKITT. 


Excavations at Therm i in Lesbos. By Whiifred 
- mi Lamb. Cambridge University Press. Hvo. xii -f- 
I Otf plates, 61 illustrations in text and 

7 plans. Price £2 125. 6d. 

The little prehistoric settlement at Thermi deserves 


the sumptuous volume dev'oted to its description. For 
the sequence of ceramic types and relics of stone, bone 


and metal, determined with such accuracy by Miss Lamb, 
supplies the missing stratigraphy of Troy in part — m 
part, because the types characteristic of the later phase of 
Troy II (two-handled mugs and long necked jugs for 
instance), are conspicuously lacking. A series of five 
superimposed ‘ Early Bronze Age ’ townships was 
recovered and planned. At a higher level some very 
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fragmentary later sstructuies yielded grey and red wares 
<livisible into two stratigraphical phases the last of 
which was contemporary with Late Minoan Ilia in 
(Jreece. The pottery from the Early ^gean levels seems 
strictly parallel to Troy I — Yortan — Troy Ila, with red 
as well as black wares ui the earliest phase, A (towns 
I -IT). The pottery and all other objects found are 
catalogued with levels and associations, described and 
illustrated both with photographs and line-drawings. 
It i.s particularly gratifying to see sections given of stone, 
bone and metal implements, which are generally neglected 
by -Tlgean prehi^^torians (the flanges on the metal celt 
.lO-S-Taarennt, however, visible in the section on pl.XLVII 
though perfectly obvious in the photograph on pi. XXV). 
The analyse^ of tlu* metal objects discussed in an 
appendix by Prof Desdi further enhance the value of 
the book. A few points deser\'e especial mention. 

Crucibles for melting copper were found in town I, 
a pm containing 13 per cent, of tin on virgin soil below 
this settlement, a bracelet of pure tin (imsilescnbed as 
iron in a prelimmaiy' report! in town I\ . and a flanged 
axe and slotted <pear-head aU(_) m IV. Indeed Thermi 
was throuixhout a full\ Ihonzt' Age settlement; no- 
uliere north of tlu* Balkans wouUl an excavator expect 
to find anything like much metal in a domestic site 
anterior to the Late Bronze Age at lea.'^t. The flint work 
wa^ correspomhngly poor, but there is a perfectly typical 
lunate, 3 cm. long, from town IVa. Ground stone axe- 
heads occur at all le\els, baTtl('-a\('-. already in town I 
^\lldt‘ those from IT are fully developed with cylindrical 


butts and a swelling round the shaft -hole. The absence 
of hard-stone beads and locally made stone vaaes serves 
to emphasize the contrast between the essentially Ana- 
tolian culture of Lesbos and those of ^Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and their dependencies. 

As to chronology the late.st, Myconseaii, occupation of 
the site must have ended before 1200 B.c. since wares of 
the Granary Class are missing among the import > from 
Hellas. The Early ./Egean settlement for its part ended 
before the later phase of Troy II which ^Iis.^ Lamb 
thmks must begin at latest by 2350 b.c. Thi^ i.>, not 
perhaps an irreducible date, but the authoi* shows by 
reference to Alishar and the latest excavations at Troy 
that it IS at least much nearer the truth than the low 
date advocated by Aberg. And so reckoning back from 
this figure, Hiss Lamb reaches a date at the end of the 
IVth millennium for the foundation of Thermi 1 which 
was already a Bronze Age village. Any di^cu^sion of 
Central European chronology must take account of 
this fai-t. It is therefore perhaps a pity to apply to 
Lesbos terms like Early, iMiddle and Late Bronze 
Age which are used in a rather difleivnt -Nen^-e by the 
prehistorians of Central Europe. It is i-om-eivable that 
the Early Bronze Age of Central Europe was parallel 
to that of Lesbos, but beyond the Balkan-^ the Late 
Bronze Age is always taken as beginning precisely where 
Hiss Lamb’vS 'Late Bronze Age ' ends. To avoid any 
suggestion of unproved parallelism it would lie safer to 
Use the term Earlv. Hiddle and Late dEgean. 

V. tc c. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Assyrian Laws. Edited lath translation and con>- 
. tnentn) tj by G. if. Dnvn' ami S/r John C. 

I/O Oxford re). Pres'<. xxlr — 534 pp. Price 
35^. net. 

The partnership between an eminent oiientalist ami 
a distinguished lawyer has prodiu^ed a book which is a 
significant contribution to learning and an achie\'ement 
of which English .scholarship may be justly proud. In 
the words of the authors, the object of the book is, on 
the one hand, to provide a text and translation ot the 
Assyrian laws with philological notes and glossaries for 
the use of Assyriologists and, on the other hand, to 
enable students of the Old Testament and of compara- 
tive law to make use of the information which may be 
extracted from them. Every student of the various 
fields represented by this bin^k will welcome the 
announcement of the authors that, if it is well received, 
they hope to proceed to the study of the Code ot Ham- 
murabi ami of the other fragments of Babylonian law 
and of the Hebrew laws embedded in the Pentateuch. 

The plan of the book is well conceived and enhances 
its value to students. The first ami major part of the 
book consists of a \^ry complete legal commentary on 
the laws, arranged imder the heads of Crimes, Rights 
and Duties of Women, Pledge for Debt, Control of 
Corporal Prmishment, and Procedure and Punishment. 
Then follows the text of the Old and Hiddle Assyrian 
Laws in transliteration and translation, with 6fi pages 
of verj’ valuable philological notes and glossaries of 
Sumerian and Assyrian words. There is an adequate 
index. 

It would require a review of inordinate length and a 
le viewer of eneyclopa'die knowdedge to do justice to all 
the fields of study to which this book makes an original 
contribution. It need hardly be said that Hr. Driver, 
bom in the purple, as it were, and already in his own 
right an authority in the field of Semitic Philoiog>% is 
responsible for the text, translation and philological 
notes, as well as for all matters in the legal commentaiy' 
which require a knowledge of the wide field of Oriental 


life and custom in ancient times. Thoso who have 
followed Hr. Driver's contributions to Oriental li^armng 
hitherto will not be surprised to fiml that hi^ share m 
this book is marked by the accuracy, soundness and 
fulness of knowledge which characterized his father's 
work before him. 

The pre.sent reviewer is not competent to assess the 
value of the important share of the work in this book 
which belongs to Sir John Hiles, but even a layman 
cannot fad to be impressed by the acuteness, and .subtletx 
of the analysis of the many fine points of law which 
arise, and by the wide knowledge of the field of legal 
history displayed in the many interesting and apposite 
parallels cited from Greek, Roman, and other sources. 
This book makes it abundantly clear that, as m leligioii. 
art. and material culture, so also m tin* domain of law. 
the debt of Western civilization to the ancient East i-^ 
at last beginning to be realized. 

The body of law which forms the subject of this book 
is somewhat limited in range and of a peculiar charactei 
For the sake of completeness, the Old Assyrian law.s arc 
included in the volume, but they are too fragmental \- 
to provide us with much information. This is the more 
to be regretted since the fragment here published 
give glimpses of a highly organized state of society. It 
IS strange, in a remote Assyrian outpost, and in the 
middle of the third millenium before Christ, to hear of 
burghers, clerks of assembly, banks, the corporation 
of free merchants and so forth. No doubt the progress 
of excavation and research in the Xear East will soon 
add to our knowledge of this earlier stage of Assyrian 
civilization. 

The main body of the book is occupied with a collec- 
tion of laws which the authors have distinguished by the 
new name of Hiddle Assyrian Laws. For reasons given 
in the Introduction these laws are assigned to the period 
lying between 1450 and 1250 b.c.. hence they are prac- 
tically contemporary with the Tell el-Ainarna period. 
They do not constitute a code, or part of a code, although 
they have been drafted in the same (.onditioiial form as 
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the old Sumerian laws and the Babylonian code which Tod ^nid LcJten and the abbreviation <'orrecred 

in this rej^pect followed that model (p. 1:2). In fact, accordingly. Also on p. x the abbreviation B.K.^F.R. 
their nature and purpose constitute a problem. The sliould be B.K.B.R. S. H. HOOKE, 

authors suggest that these laws do not represent a 

<iehberate attempt to apply the Babylonian code to The Future of Marriage in Western Civilization. 
Assyria, but are rather a series of A.ssynan rules relating hldirard \V e.sttfnnnrck, Londotu Mactnilktn, 

to certain subjects where the laws of the two countries 17 | 1936. jdc -f- 281 pp. Pnre I2.s-. 6d. 

differed most widely and that they are applicable in To turn to this genuinely scientific work from the 

cases where the provisions of the Babylonian code are many febrile discussions of marriage and its problem*: 
repugnant or inadequate to Assyrian needs and customs, which one meets to-day is like leaving an over-crowded. 

The longest collection is contained in Tablet A and o\*er-heated drawing-room filled with chattermg pseudo- 
consists entirely of laws relating to offences committed intellectuals for the company of an intelligent man in 
by or against women. The other main collection, in the fresh air. Dr. We.stermarck is one of the very few 
Tablet B, deals with matters relating to land, and cun- wlio are entitleil to attempt a forecast in so debatable a 

tains much material of importance to the sociologist. region of sociology, for he is one of those who have 

The first collection will be of special interest to the really studied the matter, and therefore, be he right or 
anthropologist. It throws much fresh light on the social wrong, is led to ill's conclusions by knowledge and 
status of women in the Xear East m the second mil- reason, not prejudice and sentiment. Indee<l, if the 
lenium b.c., and raises new problems. There is a valu- book has a fault not merely of detail, it is that it allows^ 
able discussion (pp. 134^^) on the (juestion of whether somewhat too little for the irrationalities ot human 
As.syrian law recognized two types of m image existing kind, whether married or not. 

'>ide by side, a stricter and a looser kind, a question in He begins with a chapter setting forth * the meaning 

which the problem of the survival of matriarchal institu- ' and origin of marriage,' in wliicli he somewliat 
tions IS involved. The economic aspects of marriage, modifies his own famous definition by an adde<l clause 
and the significance of the various technical terms m^^i.stlng on the necessity of the ‘ more or less jier- 
relating to the exchange of presents and gifts connected ' manent union ' being one ' UMognized by custom <>r 

with marriage and betrothal, are also carefully discussed. ' law.' Now follows one of the most debatable 

We find also the curious custom of marriage by veiling ( hapter^. Tin- t.sjDetif/fil rh nnnf'y m )narria<it . He is 
(p. 186) tiescnbed and discussed. strongly of opinion fp. 21) that the primary objecr of 

Other important ({uestmn?> tiealt with in this tablet marriage is sexual union ” as sexual desire is obviously 
are the levirate, divorce, and the position before the ** the primary motive of relations between the .sexe^ 
law of Widows and of women deserted by their husbands. ” among animals." Considtu’ing the numerous extra- 
Of sperial anthropological interest is the discussion marital wa\ s of gratifying sexual desire which are to be 
of the ordeal {pp. 86 j^.). The principal form of ordeal found in most comm unit if *s, and not least m those of 
practised in Assyria, as m Babylonia, was the river lower grades of culture, the reviewer is inclined to floiibt 
ordeal, anti one of the interesting qut^stions which is this and to think that, from the time man was <le\’eloped 
rai.sed by a certain ambiguity m the language of the laws enough to provide his actions with any <*ons<-ious and 
relating to the ordeal is whether the innocent party in rea.soned motive at all. his objei-t in marrying and 
the onieal sank or floated. Thf‘ judgment of the authors eneouraging some form of marriage among his fellows, 
inclines to the former alternative, whi^ h is m acconfance in other words of keeping up the ancient habit of pairing 
with the general view prevadmg m the Semitic world. ami regarding it as a right thing, was to provide a 
To Semitists the discussion of the technical term hur.kin recognizable link between the eommunity and the 
ami its ritual implieations will be of special interest. children born to it. This could be so whether or not 

The general reader will he struck hy the strange man had then an\^ inkling ot the fact that every child 
mixture of cruelty and humanity which f'haractenze.s has a father as well as a mother. Then* is, however, no 
the penal legi^^latlOIl of As.syria at this epoi'h. Repulsive criticism to be made against the other elements, especi- 
niutilations anfl disfigurements abound, and apy:»areritlv' ally the (v unoruic, who>.e presence the author recognizes, 
are commoner here than in Babylonia (p 343), while The next three chapters discuss the (*auses of unhappiness 
the death penalty is less common. The penalty for in marriage, namely sexual maladjustment, adultery 
theft is milder than under the old English law. In rnanv and jealousy and ‘ other causes,' including tin* famous 
cases the plaintiff has the option of condoning the incompatibility of temperament ffl' which Amerii an 
offence, introducing the principle of eompensatiun, courts have so much to say. Incidentally, he reviews 
although the possibility of blackmail is guarded against. the history of birth-control, quite rightly pointing out 
An important point, with regard to which there may be that it has rome to stay and that neither legal nor 
M>me divergence of opinion, is laised on p. .346: there eeclesiastieal oijpusition is having the least effect, 
the authors infer that the Assyrian theory of punishment So far the book has been chiefly liistorical: the next 
lias n<jt a religious origin ami that there is no idea ot chapters (VI. VII. VIII) look somewhat more to the 
divine vengeance or retribution. They ( orisider that the future, for they treat of the various proposed substitutes 
fundamental Assyrian principle is tahon. and on p. 3o0 for the normal European form of marriage. Temporar\ 
they endeavour to estimate the historical evolution of unions of various kinds, free love and the like, and then 
punishment in As.syria from the purely individual point of the popular statement of many feebly clever writers 
of view to that of the State. that marriage is a dying institution. Dr. Westerrnarek 

Enough has been said to indicate the importance of has little difficulty in crushing the.se flimsy generali- 
tliis book for students of anthropology und sociology, zations under a weight of facts. His conclusion is that 
as well as for the Orientalist and the student of they are one and all un.sound, and that marriage, and 
comparative law. It a Do of great value for the student its concomitant the family, are the one basis of society 
of the Old Testament, and it may be suggestt^d that the hitherto discovered and accoi’ilant with the existing 
value of the hook would be enhanced by the addition of emotions of both sexes. 

«in index of the many Old Testament passages illustrated This of course does nut mean that niunoganiy is the 
from the AssvTian laws. There are extraordinary few only possible system, and Chapter JX disciisWs the 
misprint-. Eor future etlit ions it may be noted that the claims of .some form of polygamy. The problem is 
title of I'^beling s book as giv en on p. xiv ^Iiould be .'-imple ; thi're nev(*r has been. an<l it is highly unlikely 
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there ever will he. an\ such institution among the 
majority of any six iety. To put it crudely, there are 
neither enough women nor enough wealth to keep them, 
under polygyny, while polyandry is not a system for 
w hich there is likely to be much demand from either sex. 
Thus marriage, it it is to subsist, will be chiefly mono- 
gamous. Dr. Westerman*k is of opinion, however, that 
advancing civilization will adopt more rational and 
fairly simple and easy forms of divorce, and also a more 
tolerant attitude towards t^xtra-marital relations ami 
the not um'ommon abnormalities, bisexuality and homo- 
sexual desires. But that luarnage and the family will 
disappear is likely only if ' ( onjugal ami parental 
• sentiments ’ vanish, a contingency too remote to be 
worth imu h thought {.srr p. :h>o). 

Some inatter.s of detail would be the better for revision 
On p. .I and elsewhere the ugly ghost -word ' helpmate ’ 
disfigures the author's usually excellent English. The 
eijually hitleous use of ' urge ' as a noun stains p. 32. 
On p. 245. line 15. the tir.st word should be ‘ wdiich,' 
not 'who. Some hmse references fit ill woth the 
careful accuracy of the book as a whole. Thus, on p. 67, 
note 3, a reference to psemlu -Aristotle, Of’conoffiica, is 
given by the page of some unmentioned edition, certainly 
neither the Berlin text nor the Latin version of Camer- 
arius; the reviewer has not been able to find if. On 
p. 141, note 7, a remark of Lysias is cited at second hand : 
it is probably oral,, i, 33, which does not say what it is 
here made to say. On p. 246. the rather bulky works of 
T(‘rtulliaii and St. Ba.sil (which ?) are referred to wuth no 
referem-es at all. On p. 195. note 7, the reference 
(to Caesar, BXi., vi. Ilf, 3) is a(‘curate. but an impossible 
interpretation is put upon it m the text. Ami on p. 81, 
the words ” Socrates owed his deep obligations to the 
instructions of a (*ourtesan named Diotiina are 
totally misleading; the historical Sokrates may or may 
not have known any such person, while Plato, lu the 
Sumposiutn (261 D), makes him describe her as a pro- 
phetess or priestess of some kind, wdio gave him 


instnu tioii m lo\ e. ii is tiue. hut not the earthl\ 
passion. H. J. ROSE. 

Pareto. Utj Dr. FmnzBorkettan, 1936. Price 6.s. 

- i_ll Pareto's theories are pretentious. Behind a 
1 I / great show of impartiality and scientific method 
w'e discover plagiarist, popularize!*, polemicist, 
and metapliysician. His w*ri tings are ahvays witty and 
his (‘ritici^ins of philosophei’s are often sound, though 
seldom oi iginal. It cannot be said that he lias con- 
tributed much to sociology. Indeed, he seems to have 
been httlc acquainted wuth its aims and methods and, 
like* many Italian scholars, to have been a quarter of a 
century behind students in England, France, and 
flermaiiy. 

Thougli neglected in other countries lie is applauded 
in Italy as the ideologist of Fascism. Bousquet has 
kept lus memory just alive in France, In Amerii^a there 
.seem.s to be a Pareto cult, if one can judge from a number 
of recent publications by people wdio sbuw' themselves 
very ignorant of history and sociology. Sorokin, wdio is 
certainly not ignorant of the methodology of these 
disciplines, is more critical of Pareto's treatise, though, 
on the whole, favourable to it. In this case author and 
critic w'ear the same political spectacles. 

At last we have a sound critical stmiy wdnch puts 
Pareto in his right place among sociologists— or rather 
removes him altogether from their ranks. Dr. Borkenau 
gives a fair presentation of liis theories, subjects them to 
(.levastating criticism, and concludes that tiieir scientific 
value IS ml. In the opinion of the reviewer. Dr. Borkenau 
is justified in his conclusion. How^ever, let it be said in 
Pareto's favour that lus treatise is so bad that it expose^*, 
and thereby enables us to perceive more clearly, fallacies 
hidden wntli greater skill by other metaphysicians 
masqueradmg as scientists. A student may therefore 
learn more from it than from better treatises, especially 
if he reads Dr. Borkenau’ s book afterw^ards. 

E. E. EVAA'S-PRITCHARD. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. 

j By Margaret dfend. London . Bout ledge., 1935. 

1 y J Price 10a*. 6d. 

Dr. ^Margaret ^lead is acknowledged to be one 
of the ablest w'orkers in social anthropology to-day. 
This, her latest contribution, w ill undoubtedly enhance 
her reputation among those wlio believe m her methods: 
others may he more sceptical. The present reviewei 
must confess liimself, at the outset, to be one of her 
sceptical admirers. 

Dr. Mead has a vivkI journalistic talent winch engages 
the reader's interest from the very first page. She moves 
at a gallop which carries us — breathlessly at times— 
over several slippery jiatches. A patient examination 
of her argmnent is therefore tlie more essential. 

The book embodies a thesis and a demonstration, the 
former derived from Dr. Ruth Benedict's conception of 
a ■ pattern of culture,’ the latter an account of 
observations made in three small New* Guinea tribes. 
The thesis touches one of the fundamental problems of 
social anthropology; why are ^ cultures ' different, one 
from another. The solution offered is a psychological 
one— not, as one might be inelined to expect, an historical 
one. But Dr. Mead's psychological premisses are 
tlistinctly unusual, to say the least. She (following 
Dr. Benedii t) assumes an ' arc of human potentialities,' 
or a range of temperament the * basis ' of wdiich i^ 
genetically iletermined. We never learn on whose 
authority — other than her owm — this assumption is 


made. Psychologists wdio are familiar with the colossal 
difficulties wdiich have beset the labom*s of Kretschmer, 
Freud, Klages, Spearman, AVilliam James, etc., etc., to 
define tlie first pruiciples for wdiat temperament stands 
for, wall be staggered by this equivocal, undefined concept. 
Are aggressiveness and passivity two ' qualities 
located on opposite sides of the mean in the * arc ’ of 
' temperament.' or are they opposite functions of a 
single quality 't What is the relation betw'oen these 
' qualities ' in the ‘ arc ' ? ISuch questions are, 
apparently, too trivial to require an answer, in this 
book. 

Dr. Mead assures us that there is a ' general belief of 
Gmr society’ (American or Western European V) in 
innate temperamental differences between the sexes 
wdiich she shared before she undertook this researtdi. 
One would have thought that most social scientists under 
50 reject this vulgar error. It is a desperate situation, 
indeed, if social anthro})ologists will derive their psycho- 
logical liypotheses not from scientific psychology but 
from popular prejudice. How^ many American psycholo- 
gists, w^e w'onder, w'ould lend their authority to Dr. Mead's 
assumption V 

The crux of the theory, how^ever, is the relationshij> 
postulated betw'eeii ' temperament ' and ’ culture * 
(used intercdiangeably with ' society *). Every ' cul- 
* ture,' it is assumeiL selects or emphasizes a restricteil 
range of temperamental qualities, a pait of the arc, and 
not the w'hole of it. The personality type ap])rove<l in 
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any particular society is then perpetuated by tlio D'Entrecasteaux group, and a montii with the Somali 

educational tecluiiques prevalent in it. That explains in Aden and Djibouti. As was perhaps to be expected, 

the arbitrary ilefinition of the ‘ temperaments ' of the the results of such an investigation are remarkable and 
sexes imposed by any particular culture. Thus the may cause anthropologists to recast whole departments 
vicioas circle is completed : for the observed differences of their science. For example, the possibility now exists 
lietween cultures is the evidence for this process of of a psychological classification of mankind. A wide 
cultural selection of * temperaments ' which in turn “ gulf divides the Australian from all other people, only 
IS triumphantly u.sed to explain these differences. As (the Australians) can be described as primitives in the 
to how culture thus hypostatized (shades of Durkheim “ true .sense of the word ” (p. 4). And lest the reader 

carries out this proce.ss of selection — this, presumably might wonder what the true sense of the word 'primitive’ 

moihIs n<j explanation. might be. Dr, Roheim gives the criteria — “ the absence 

It should }>e noted, incidentally, that the tempera- of the latency period, relatively slight depth of 

mental solution of Dr. Mead's problem lias already ” repression with rapidly eiLsuing projection and total 

been suggeste<{. thougli in a somewhat different form, ” absence of the anal -reactive character-formation 
by Professor C. G. Seligman. (pp. 4— o). 

If Dr. Mead's theory is unacceptable to the present Xor is it only the comparatively minor problem of 
reviewer, her ethnography ha.s gained liis admiration. racial differentiation that is here solved for us by Dr. 
Her impressionistic method gives one a v'ery effective Roheim ; the whole question of human progress is for him 

and vivid picture of each of the tliree cultui^es she a question no longer. " Civilization arises from the 

describes. In social anthropology, unfortunately, no ” genito-fugal movement of the libido. i.e„ the energy 
perfect method of documentation has yet been invented; ” (libido) which is used for cultural purposes must come 
we hav'e to take a great deal on trust. If this trust is " from somewhere. Its source is direct sexual activity, 

sometimes strained in reading Dr. Mead's graphic " what civilization gains it gains at the expense of the 

synopses, it does not reach the breaking point. " vv^oman ” (p. o). Had Dr. Roheim's expe<lition borne 

To what extent Dr. Mead gives an ' object iv'e ’ no other fruit, that disco very alone would hav^e rendered 

account of her three cultures is another problem. One it memorable. 

sometimes feels that, ha vmg seized by intuition or It will enable anthropologists to understand and 
inspiration upon the fundamental ‘ ethos ' of each of appreciate this work more readily if they will first divest 
iier cultures she writes to justify her inspiration, not to themselv^es of their old-fashioned distrust of the fion- 
descnbe the culture. The most complete of the three sequitur, for it is that logical mechanism more than any 
studies is that of the Arapesh, whose culture, she con- other w’hich the author employs to prov'e his various 
tinually insists, is based on kindliness, gentlene.ss and theses. C. W. M. HART, 

trust. Why, then, w'e may ask, the obsessive fear ot 

sorcery to which she frequently refers"' Primitives and the Supernatural. By Lucieti 

Again, owing to her fundamentally unsociolofficdl j -fp Levy-Bruhl. Translated by Lilian A. Claire. 
method of exposition. Dr. Mead sometimes indulges in 1 /Jt London. Allen de Vnwin. 1936. 40.5 pp. Price 
psychological generalizations wdiich smack of the potted 18.9. 

Textbook of Abnormal Psychology for Social Workers^ — - This is a translation of ‘Le Sumaturel et la Nature 

as when she assumes (p. 62) that the social approv^al * dans la Mentalite Pnmitiv-e,' published in 1931. a book 
accorded to lip-play prev^ents masturbation. well knowm in this country, and an instalment of 

Dr, Mead's book may not be an ' intellectual bomb ' Professor Lev'y-Bruhl’s examination of the evidence for 
(see du-st eov^er) ; it is certainly not a mere squib. The tlie existence^ of the pre -logical stage m the dev^elopment 
problems it raises are real ones, and slie is to be con- of the human reason, which examination he has since 
gratulated on lier attempt to gi'apple with them. carried further m subsequent vmlumes. 

M, FORTES. As we should expect from the author, it is admirably 
logical and well arranged with a large number of well 
Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types. By chosen examples from first-hand sources. That no very 

m Ceza Rohein*. [The International Journal of definite conclusion is forced upon the reader is perhaps 
Psycho-Analysis. V<d. XIII, parts 1 and 2. inevitable owing to the vagueness of the subject. The 
Rohetm Australasian Research XunJer). London. statement To them (the primitive) the supernatural, 
1932. Bailliere, Tindall d' Cox. 224 pp. “ although distinct from nature is yet not separate and 

Dr, Roheim is already well-known to anthropologist.^i “ apart " (p. 340) is perhaps as good a summing up of the 
for sev-eral publications upon primitiv e psychology from author’s attitude as can be found in the book. It is now 
the psycho -ana lytic standpoint. In the opening pages too late to quarrel with his use of the w'ord ' primitiv^e.’ 
of the present work he tells us that hitherto anthropolo- The translation is even and easy to read, and, if in 
gists have refused to take his contributions seriously on some places somewhat free, represents w'ell the meaning 
account of his lack of field experience. Accordingly. of the original, but one small grumble may be permitte<l, 
during 1929 and 1930 he w’ent into the field and spent nowhere in the book is stated the title or date of publica- 
four months wdth the Arunta ami Luritcha of Central tion of the original, and in such a book the date is 
Australia, nine months on Xormanby Island in the important. H. COOTE LAKE. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Carrying the Bride. Yet grow and decay as they may, they are so remarkably 

j ^> 1 K,~-We are all familiar with the rule that the persistent that w^e can I'onfidently set out in search of 

1/0 ^ touch the ground. our postulated rule vrith the as.surance that we shall not 

If the marriage <*eremony i.s of royal origin we be wasting our time, 
may expect to find this rule applied to the bride and the We find it in Macassar : a Biigi bride may not touch 
bridegi’oorn as playing the parts of queen ami king. It the ground during the w^hole three days of her wedding 
IS, of course, possible we may not find it, since w^e are {Illustrated London Xeivs, 4. 4. 1931. p" 5.5U) We find it 
not here dealing wuth laws of nature, eternal recurrences, among the Bakitara shepherd.s ; the bride is carrieil to 
but wfith patterns of behavdour that grow and decay. the bridegroom's house and only allowed to alight on a 
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grass cai*pet {Roscoe» Hie Bakitara^ -69). In the Beheira 
Province of Egypt I have seen her earned by her eldest 
brother from her room to a camel's back. 

As usual foreign customs serve chiefly to make us 
think about our own. We return from distant lands 
prepared to notice what we formerly only saw, that an 
English bride steps out of her carriage on to a red mat 
such as is spread for kings and king's representatives to 
walk upon. 

The bridegroom ought als<i t(^ be carried or walk on 
mats. Examples, however, are less C‘ommon, because 
It is a ('omrnon custom for lum to wait at home for his 
bride. If he goes forth he often rides. In Ceylon it is 
one of the duties of the washerman to spread cloths for 
him and his bride to walk on when they go in procession. 
Here he is stated by the people to be a king, even a god, 
for the time being. In Lakemba, Eiju the pair walk on 
bark-cloth painted with reddish brown designs (Fijians 
wouUl call it red). 

The custom of carrying must have spread, like the 
marriage ritual as a bole, from king to proletarian by 
ilegrees. We shoubl then tiiul intermediate stages in 
which it has not yet penetrated to the bottom. Miss 
Blackwooil tells us that in tlie Xoi-th of Bougairnille 
oni\ a bride of i-hiefly lineage is carried (Both N'dts oj 
(Talai clan) ( Ivipoiis < lan] 

LAJ KIPE [BJ CHKPKKNDl 


I I 

Tapsile - A HOB CHEMIK>K 
I (Moi) 

I 1 

C hern bet 

I d.s.p. 


may not marry into the iamily by which the bi'ide- 
wealth was paid. The facts, however, are somewhat 
different, and there is actually no parallel between the 
Nandi and Didinga customs. In Nandi, certain clans 
are permanently and definitely forbidden intermarriage 
with certain other clans; the list in Hollis, " Nandi," 
pp. S-11. is correct except for the prohibition on Talai- 
Kipoiis marriages, which are lawful. Whatever the 
origin of these prohibitions may have been, there is (at 
any rate nowadays) no connection with marriage or 
bride- wealth. The Didinga clan-pro hibit ions appear to 
be dependent on previous and pre.sumably recent 
marriages. 

Among the Nandi, the bride-w »'alth is pai<l to the 
bride's father, it becomes his personal property, ami it is 
shared with nobody, unless he chooses to allow his 
wives or children to have the use of it. On his death 
it passes to his son(s); if he has no surviving sons, it 
goes to his daughter(s) ; if neither sons nor daughters 
survive him. it goes to his brother's son (rir daughtei'). 
Bride-wealth consists of the animals originally paid, 
and their accumulated progeny. The prohibition nn 
fanuiy intermarriage is bast'd on pre\ions marriage^-, 
ami can ht'st be shown by the following pedigree in 
whit'h ”) families and ‘1 (‘Ians aie conceriu'd : 

(Mol clan) 

|(’l KTMAKiONVO 


TIOIJIK 


IvIPRl'TO 


KIPIKKEN rhejata t'herono A ^lARKES K IPC’Hf MBA = I’aptowt 

! I [l^\ 


(SON) (daughter) (daugliter) (daughter) 

[A], [Bj etc. -different families. 

A = Arap (son of). 

Children and grandchildren of KIPIKKEN (Fain. A) may not marry into families B or C or E. 
Children and grandchildren of KIPCHCMBA (Fam. C) may not marry into tamilie.s A or B. 
Children and grandchildren of both those may not marry into family 1). 


Bvka 88). In Egypt this honour has reaeiaal the 

lowliest peasants. 

No case seems to have been reported m modern times 
where the whole marriage rite is restricted to the king: 
but Strabo seems to have heard of one (XVI, 4. 17). 
He says that among the Troglodytes ” women and 
children are in common, except m the case of chiefs 
[tijratiHois) i and he who seduced the chief's wife is 
fined a sheep. " 

If marriage began with the king so must adultery hav*' 
done, for there is no adultery without a marriage cere- 
mony : you cannot commit adultery with a man's 
mistress; it is not unlawful to seduce her: at the worst 
it may be bad form. Adultery, on the other hand, is 
unlawful, which means that the king has to take cog- 
nizance. We now' see the reason why. A. M. HOCART. 

Bride-wealth and Marriage. {Cj Man, 19:5b. 48.) 

I Sin, — It is no d(Dubt tempting, m the absem-e of 

I / / I'^^^'tjrded or available faet.s, to define the customs 
of one tribe m forms boriowed from another 
Mr. Field's letter is an example of the dangers which 
may lie in this method. He explains the admittedly not 
very helpful statement by Hollis that families" may 
often not intermarry " (“ Nandi. " p. 6), with the aid 
of a parallel from the Didinga: his explanation (as 
I understand it) assumes that the live-stock paid as 
bride-wealth is distributed among the Nandi to various 
pc>ople who are entitled to share it, as among the 
Didinga, and that those who have received such a share 


It may be logically inferred from this (and is so m 
tact), that two brothers may not marry two sisters, nor 
‘may a man marry his deceased wife's sister, though 
a wudow' IS expected to live with her deceased husband's 
brother. The same rules apply to sexual intercourse of 
young men with uneircumeised girls, a man may not 
associate with a girl of a clan or family mto which he 
may not marry. 

And while on the subject of ‘ tamilies.' it may be 
as well to explain, in order to prevent possible^ mis- 
conceptions, that the Nandi have no proper word fur 
family. It is true' that Hollis's vocabulary gives 
8 words, or. kdpkatuHy and kdpyuko* (“ Nandi." p. 

The first of these, or. means road, " and is used (jf 
m the phrase tfond' ap oret. ''elan-animal" (totem): 
the second, kdpkntun, from Itini. " marry." means 
" group mto which (a woman) is marrit'd " : the third. 
kdjif/ukoi (Suk, kapikoi) means " wafe's father" and 
" wafe's brother." To express " family " one can only 
use a phrase like phk-ehok {-kuk). '‘my (thy) peojiU'." 
or lakdk-rhdk i-kuk), " my (thy) children ": or else the 
people referred to must be defined by the use of terms ol 
ivlationship. 

At the beginning of this letter 1 referred to " the 
•' absence of recorded facts." The fact that " the bride- 
cattle become the property of the woman's father' 
among the Nandi is i*ecorded by me m a paper on 
" The Significance of Bride-price." {Jonrn. Ea^t Ajr. 
(ttnl Jdfanria Sat. Hk^t, Soc., 1933, No. da-b. jip. .72, .7,7); 
and. if really necessary, parallels might have been 
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been drawn from people nearer Xandi than the Uidiiiga, 
f \if.. Pastoral and Agneiiltural 8nk and Endo : bride- 
prii'O paid to parents (Beeeh. Suk,“ p. 32); Dorobo : 
))ride-price paid to- father. {J.R.A.l,, 1929, lix. 353). 

G. \V. B. HUXTINGFORD. 

Geometrical Art. (C/. J.R.A.L, lxii\ 129-176, Man. 

4 *10 -b.) 

I #0 ^ previous communication (Man. 

XXXV, 20) I mentioned the possibility of other 
geometrical designs being known to the natives of the 
Tanga islands. I wrote to Father Xeuhaus w'ho has 
extensive and intimate knowledge of this part of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and asked him whether he ha<-l 
any records of sunilar drawings. 

in his reply he says : “ The native drawing which you 
“ mention in your letter is also known at Xamatanai. 
“ It has no religious significance there. The natives 



Fig. 1. 


name it a hinianlpano^ (a thing) ‘one has been killed for 
‘ it ’ (see Fig. 1), and they relate the following story : — 
“ A man and his wife were sitting on the beach. The 
“ man went to sleep and whilst he was asleep his wife 
made this drawing on the sand. WTien it was finished 
'■ she woke him up and asked him to trace along the 
” lines of the drawing. The man attempted to do so, 
** but he could only follow one side of the figure because 
‘ the woman had altered a few lines. (The woman 
'■ altered the design by closing the gates (.^ic) at B and C 
' and making new openings at D and F, thus disconnect- 
ing the two halves of the drawing.) He tried a second 
“■ and a third time to follow^ the maze but without 
“ success. He then became so angry that he picked up 
“ his club and killed his wife on the spot. 

” Another drawing of this tj'pe is also known to the 
Xamatanai people. It is called a taba lulu = ' hanging 
“ ‘ with the head downw^ards ’ (see Fig 2), and it derives 
“ its name from the fruit of a wild vine. 

‘‘ I have not yet witnessed these or similar drawings 
" at Lihir^. As I have said, the Xamatanai people 
don't connect them with religious ideas, but that is 
” no proof that they did not have a I'eligious meaning 
originally." 

^ Father Xeuhaus is at present stationed in the Lihir 
Group. 



Fig. 2. 


Tiie two mam points of interest m the above accomit 
are: (1) it definitely establishes the fact that these 
curious geometrical designs are part of the Xew Ireland 
culture, even to the extent of being connected with its 
mythology, and (2) it lends support to Deacon’s criticism 
of the Malekulan drawings ; Each design is regarded 
*■ as a kind of maze. 

of Sydn€;j. F. L. 8 BE! J 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Britain : Technology. With Plate K. Tebbutt and Sayce. 

FENLAND EEL-TRAPS. Bij C. F. Tebbutt and R. U. Sayce, 

170 1934, 178, Mr. I. C. Peate described a type of eebtrap that is still used in the Severn 

I f U about Worcester. Several types of traps are still in use in the Fens ; the photograph .dio^vs 
three traps that were obtained this year at Earith. Huntingdonshire, about fifteen miles from 
Cambridge. They were bought from the maker, Mr. Killings^ orth. who is probably one of the few 
men still able to make them. 

The type represented by Plate K a is knowai locally as a grig: it is made of split osiers. Mith the 
bark left on. In general shape it resembles the trap described by Mr. Peate, though the method of 
construction is different : it is also more closely woven and would not allow the smaller eels to escape. 
The Fenland nomenclature differs from that used in Worcestershire. This particular grig is 4 feet 
lU inches long; the entrance at the head measures 1 foot 3 inches by 1 foot. The broad end is called 
the top end : the narrow end (Worcestershire : starling) is the bottom end. The two cones of pointed 
sticks (Worcestershire ; inchins) are known as chairs, a word that is applied in early seventeenth 
century surveys to a narrow part of a river (Atkyns, Reports on the Fens. 1(518 ; see Wells, History of 
the Bedford Level, Vol. II, p. 91). Plate K B shows a similar type of trap, but one made of a different 
material, netting : it is known as a cod, Some have five hoops. 

The grig or cod is used when the eels are descending the rivers. The top end is placed, facing 
up-stream, in a hole in the middle of a net which is stretched across the narrow part of a watercourse. 
Xo bait is used, because the only way for the eels to avoid the net is to enter the trap. Mr. Phillips. 
The Boat House, Welshpool, tells us that the Worcestershire type and the cod were used until a few 
years ago above 8hrewsbur\N especially about Shrawardine. They were placed vuth their nets in a 
ditch as a flood was subsiding, and were not put into the main river, where, during autumn floods, the 
entrances would soon have been choked by leaves and twigs. On the Severn above Shrewsbury the 
grig was called a will and the cod, a will-net. In the will a bait was used as in Worcestershire. 

Plate K c represents a smaller type of trap, known as a hive: its two chairs are shown separately. 
This type, which is made of split osiers, has no head; the eels enter the first chair directly. The end 
of the second chamber, through which the eels are taken out. is stopped by a wooden plug. The hive 
is placed on the bed of a river, with the entrance facing down -stream. Xo net is attached to the hive, 
but a bait is used. This is a worm threaded on the end of a piece of vire, the rest of which is wound 
round a stick and arranged so that the Avorm dangles inside the hive, 

A fourth type of eel-trap used about Earith consists of a cylinder of wire-netting stretched about 
three iron hoops. A cone of wire -net ting at each end provides an entrance for the eels. 

HORMONES AND EVOLUTION : An examination of certain views on the part played by the 
Endocrine Glands in human evolution. By S. Zuckerman, Beit Memorial Research Fellow, Department 
of Human Anatomy, Oxford. Summary of a lecture delivered at the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
June 12, 1936 (c/. Man, 1936, 154). 

4 Qfl Some ten years before Dar^\in published specific hormonal mechanism, by siiowing that 
I OU The Origin of Species, an experimentalist an ‘ internal secretion * of the testes is responsible 
named Berthold exposed for the first time a for the development of secondary sexual 
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characteristics in birds. Kno\\‘ledge of correspond- 
ing mechanisms in other bodily systems was slou' 
in growing, and at least fifty years passed before a 
general concept of endocrine action was clearly 
formulated. As is widely recognized now. the 
new concept put forw ard at the beginning of this 
century outlines a mechanism for the integration 
of bodily processes at least as important as that 
provided for the same end b\^ the nervous 
system . 

Integrative mechanisms necessarily come into 
the consideration of organic evolution. For 
example, the overt responses of most organisms to 
external stimulation, evoked in the process of 
en\'ironniental selection, are clearly dependent on 
the integrative action of a nervous system, and 
selection is involved in all reasonable formulations 
of the evolutionary problem. It is in no ^\'ay 
remarkable that the new integrative system of 
the body provided by the endocrine organs was 
soon seized on by those whose business it A\'as to 
write and talk about evolution. 

In 1904, Bayliss and ^Starlmg had referred to 
the hormones as one of the main agencies by 
means of which internal bodily co-ordination takes 
place, and harmonious functional adaptation 
occurs.^ Six years later. Bourne, at the meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
^Science, slightly changed the emphasis of this 
generalization by relegating to the endocrine 
s\'stem the evolutionar\' control of bodily growth 
and form.^ Speculation was taken a step further 
at the meeting of the following year, Avhen Dendy 
suggested that changes in the endocrine system 
might be responsible not only for individual, but 
also for racial characters.^ The same view has been 
advanced by 8ir Arthur Keith in a number of 
papers, and it is largely owmg to his strong 
support that a ' hormone theory of evolution ' 
has become a familiar matter of discussion.* 
The exact significance Sir Arthur attaches to 
hormones in relation to the evolutionary problem 
is clearly brought out in the introduction to his 
Herter lectures of 1922.^ After referring to 
Darwin's failure to discover in any of the then- 


considered evolutionary mechanisms (e.g., selec- 
tion, the effects of use and disuse) an explanation 
for the physical differences between Negroes, 
Mongols, and Europeans, he suggests that the 
endocrine system is the missing agency for which 
Darwin sought. This conclusion has been 
elaborated by several WTiters, and most recently 
by J. R. Marett,® who gives as his opinion that 
differences in environment have served, through 
natural selection, to modify the unit hereditary 
“ factors responsible for the behaviour of the 
‘‘ various endocrines, and that racial different la- 
•' tion has followed mainly in this way. 

Bolk's views on the subject have also been 
prominent." but they are more concerned with 
the process of the differentiation of Man from his 
fellow -Primates, than w ith the question of racial 
differentiation in Man. According to Bulk, a 
process of increasing ‘ fmtalization ' may be 
observed in the course of primate evolution, the 
process reaching its climax in Man w ith the reten- 
tion in adult life of a number of characters which 
can be recognized only during infantile stages in 
the development of sub-human Primates. Bolk 
regards the human retention of such characters 
as indicating the inhibition of a developmental 
process, and he attributes the inhibition to the 
action of the human endocrine system, 

Such, in broad outline, are the main issues 
which I have to examine. The essential points 
to be considered are : (a) What significance 
should be attached in evolutionary discussion to 
the view' that the endocrine system is responsible 
for physical and psychological characteristics i 
[h) What value is to be attached to Bolk's view 
of the endocrine mechanism through which Man 
has become a foetalized Primate I and (c) Does the 
.so-called hormone -theory of evolution in fact 
reveal some novel evolutionary mechanism, or 
does it merely push the main problem one step 
further back by insinuating hormones between 
the known processes concerned in evolutionar\' 
change and the structures whose evolution it is 
the business of physical anthropologists to con- 
sider i In approaching these problems, it is well 
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to remember that no writer, with, possibly only 
the single exception of Stockard,® who has 
developed the view's under discussion has been an 
experimental endocrinologist, and that when 
these views were first put forward, extremely 
little was knowm of the physiology of any of the 
endocrine organs except the adrenals. The time 
is obviously ripe for the examination of the 
’ hormone -theory of evolution ‘ in the light of 
the endocrinological advances of the past ten to 
fifteen years. 

The Endocrine f'onfroJ of Physical and Psycho- 
logical Pharaciers . — The view that all the charac- 
ters of the organism are moulded by an endocrine 
mechanism is based on the belief that there must 
be such a mechanism to subserve the develop- 
mental integration of the various bodily systems 
in order that the correlated action of an * organism 
‘ as a whole ' should be possible. This a priori 
view has to a large extent been justified by recent 
research. The experimental study of embryology 
has shown that developmental processes are 
controlled by ' organizing ' substances which 
determine the development of the otherwise 
plastic tissue of the young embryo, a development 
that results in the fixation and definition of the 
separate bodily systems. It has also been found 
that organizers are chemical substances related to 
carcinogens and oestrogenic hormones, and accor- 
dingly there is every reason to believe that 
orderly embryological development is a reflection 
of the chemical inter-relations of the different 
tissues of a developing organism. 

The chemical evocators produced by the cells 
])resumably act by diffusion through the tissues, 
and thus they do not fit the classical definition of 
a hormone as a substance liberated into the blood 
stream by one organ to act on other distant 
Structures. Nevertheless there seems good reason 
to consider hormones and organizers as belonging 
to a single class of substances concerned w ith the 
chemical regulation of form and function, and in 
the circumstances it is substantially correct to 
regard the developmental correlation of bodily 
sN^stems as being, partly at least, a function of a 
hormonal mechanism. 

We know' nothing about individual differences 
in the endocrine control of embryogenesis, and 
the admission of a hormonal control of develop- 
ment does not therefore advance our knowledge 


of the differentiation of individual and racial 
types very far. Presumably this fact is recognized 
by those who write about the endocrine control 
of physical and psychological types, for it is their 
custom to emphasize the influence hormones play 
in embryonic life far less than the control exercised 
by the hormones of the mature organism. Cobb, 
for instance, undertakes the diagnosis of the 
specific hormonal characteristic^ of Henry the 
Eighth and C Catherine the Great from portraits 
and from accounts of their activities, and w'hat 
he is prepared to do for these figures of history, he 
is even more prepared to do for racial types.** 
What is usually meant by the endocrine control 
of physical and psychological (*haracters thus 
appears to be the dependence of the characters of 
am' given individual on some specific functional 
inter-relation of his endocrine organs. This 
far-reaching idea is primarily based on observation 
of a few defined endocrine diseases in which a 
physical and psychological syndrome is con- 
spicuous. The acromegalic, for example, with 
his pronounced osseous overgrowth, is as different 
from a normal individual as is his opposite, the 
fat individual with undeveloped reproductive 
organs, suffering from under-activity of the 
pituitary. It is justifiable to argue from facts 
such as these that were it possible to change the 
endocrine make-up of any given individual, one 
would also change his physical and psychological 
aspect. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
deduction materially advances knowledge, and 
it is more than likely that its overemphasis i< 
misleading. Physical and psychological charac- 
ters are dependent on an enormous number of 
factors besides hormones. One has to remember 
that while abnormalities of physique anti charac- 
ter are associated with a deficiency of thyroid 
secretion, abnormalities which are at least a.s 
pronounced may be present in an mdividual, with 
normal endocrine balance, who is, let us suggest, 
a hunchback suffering from advanced cancer. 

Those unfamiliar w ith the literature of the subject 
might well imagine from the prominence given 
the thesis, that as a result of laboratory investiga- 
tion it is known that different individuals and 
different racial types possess distinctive types of 
endocrine balance. They would be mistaken. 
Not the slightest direct experimental evidence 
has been advanced in support of this view'. The 
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arguments on this point of Cobb and J. R. Marett, 
for example, are in larger part dangerous specula- 
tion based on the extrapolation of experimental 
data from the fields to which they apply to others 
far removed from scientific inquiry. There is no 
need to seek far for a reason for this fact. Endo- 
crinology cannot yet provide the techniques for 
the endocrinological assaying of different indi- 
vidual and racial types. Perhaps that is why 
experimental endocrinologists have not themselves 
been anxious to promote anthropological specu- 
lations, whereas students of human evolution, 
ignorant of this fact, and with a host of unsolved, 
and sometimes imperfectly formulated, problems, 
have bowed with undue eagerness before the 
rising star of Endocrinology. 

I do not propose to spend time considering the 
clinical conditions of endocrine disorder which 
provide the main indirect basis for the endocrine 
theory of human differentiation. It is enough to 
say that the number of these conditions is not 
large. Xor do I intend to take up time considering 
the experimental data about hormones w hich have 
also been used as a basis for evolutionary argu- 
ment. The results of the experimental ablation of 
endocrine organs undoubtedly supports the view 
that certain specific clinical conditions are due to 
lack of specific hormones ; on the other hand, 
only limited success has as yet been achieved in 
the simulation in experimental animals of the 
complicated clinical syndromes w hich. it is usually 
believed, result from endocrine hypersecretion 
(c.gr., acTomegah ). A more important question is 
the heritability of conditions of endocrine disorder. 
Since the anthropological argument is primarily 
based on analogy with clinical conditions, endo- 
crine disorders should be as much genetically 
determined as w ould corresponding conditions if 
they were indicative of true racial differences. 
Unfortunately the data do not permit a firm 
answer to this question, but in so far as they 
permit any, the answer is not favourable to the 
anthropological argument. Many endocrine dis- 
orders are incompatible w ith reproduction : 
heredity is said to be an unimportant factor in 
the aetiology of most others : and in any event 
we have little reason to suppose that the genetic 
basis of clinical endocrine disorders is ever 
sufficiently dominant to provoke alarm lest 
these conditions spread on account of their 
heritability. 

There is, how^ever, some comparative support 

[ 13 : 


for the anthropological thesis w e are discussing. 
Stockard has found that the characteristics of 
certain breeds of dog are transmitted in a fairly 
simple Mendelian way. and it is his contention 
that these characteristics are merely expressions 
of specific types of endocrine balance. It is true 
that no one has succeeded in converting a dog 
deprived of aU its endocrine glands into any given 
breed by the administration of the proper 
hormones, but it has to be also admitted that 
even though it lacks direct experimental proof, 
Stockards view’ is a strong one. 

The lack of substance to the hypothesis that the 
endocrine sy.stem is responsible for the differ- 
entiation of the physical and psychological 
characteristics of racial types is amply revealed 
in the arbitrary nature of the diagnoses it allow s 
about the endocrine make-up of given types. 
This deficiency applies equally in the consideration 
of both animal and human varieties ; its exempli- 
fication requires no more than the consideration of 
a single character — pigmentation. 

Abnormal pigmentation of the skin occurs in 
some pituitary disorders, in myxocdema (a 
th^^roid disorder), and most conspicuously in 
Addison s disease, the essential pathology of 
which is destruction of the adrenal cortex. In 
Addison s disease the skin becomes bronzed, and 
although there are no experimental data which 
.show’ how’ the bronzing is brought about, it is 
generally believed that when the pigmentation 
lessens during the successful treatment of the 
disease with cortin (the hormone of the adrenal 
cortex), the improvement is due to the skin 
stretching in consequence of the rehvflration of 
the subcutaneous tissues. This di-^ea.se forms the 
main climcal background for speculations about 
the pigmentation of black people. Bolk simply 
ascribes negroid coloration to adrenal insufficiency. 
C^obb attributes it to a combination of the same 
factor, the influence of the sun, atmospheric 
humidity and a vegetarian diet. J. R. Marett's 
speculation is even more ingenious, and demands 
w hat he refers to as the * somewhat dangerous 

assumption that Man possesses dermal melano- 
phores similar to those of amphibia. We need 
not, however, follow' his speculation any further, 
for there can be no justification in Science for the 
construction of hypotheses w hich are founded on 
the mis-statement of fact. WTiatever it is that 
hes behind the coloration of the Negro, it has 
certainly so far eluded the dialectical skill of 
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proponents of the theory of the endocrine 
differentiation of human types. 

The attempt to explain pigmentation in terms 
of hormones — quite apart from its failure — exposes 
a great weakness of the method of the argument. 
The method unjustifiably assumes that it is 
possible to attribute a single character to the 
insufficiency of a given hormone without con- 
sidering the other effects of such an hisufficiency. 
So far as is kno\m, the cortex of the adrenals 
secretes only one hormone. If negroid coloration 
is due to its insufficiency, then Negroes should also 
suffer from a crippling muscular weakness, to 
mention only one other of a series of the ill-effects 
of the lack of cortin. The poverty of the argument 
is no less plain when we come to the consideration 
of an endocrine organ with multiple secretions, 
for example, the pituitary. On the basis of the 
Negro's tall stature, a character whose explanation 
may demand the consideration of countless factors^ 
J. R. Marett argues that the Negro ' must ' ex- 
perience *a greater activity of the anterior pitui- 
tary than the Bushman.’ The anterior lobe, 
however, elaborates several principles, and even 
were the Negro possessed of more growth -hormone 
than the Bushman, it does not follow that his 
pituitar\^ might not be deficient in some other 
hormone. Indeed, there is strong evidence that 
endocrine glands with multiple hormones elaborate 
them differentially in response to different 
stimulations at different times. But it is un- 
necessary to labour these points further, and in 
summarizing the remarks I have made so far, 
all I need say is that while it is plain that hormones 
and organizing substances are intimately con- 
cerned in the development and maintenance of 
human characters, it is equally certain that we do 
not yet possess the data for making definite 
interpretations of racial t}q)es in terms of 
hormones. 

The Foetal ization of Man . — ^We are faced with a 
correspondingly unfortunate lack of definition in 
Bolk’s views of the foetalization of Man, the process 
through which, so it is claimed, we became 
differentiated from our fellow Primates. Bolk 
postulates a general process of slowing down in 
embryogeny, as well as a process of neotony. 
whereby general foetal characters which are 
overlaid as development proceeds in other 
Primates, became part of the mature human 
form. In general, it would seem that both these 


processes have occurred. In detail, the story 
seems somewffiat illusory. 

Bolk insists that his theory deals not with 
human phytogeny (Menschabstamminig), but with 
the question of the manner of the evolution of 
the human form (Meyischiverdiing). It is plain, 
however, that the processes of retardation of 
development and foetahzation can only be evalu- 
ated properly against the background of an 
acceptable phylogeny. Man might be a foetalized 
Primate in respect to the chimpanzee, but if the 
human's and the chimpanzee's evolutions Avere 
independent proce.sses, the matter of foetalization 
Avould be of little interest so far as these two 
primate forms alone are concerned. We have to 
consider w hether or not there has been an orderly 
process of foetalization — as Bolk implies there 
has been — in the course of primate evolution, 
or Avhether ' foetalization ' is not a general 
primate potentiality AAdiich has become expressed 
in Man Avithout any relation to its manifestations 
in other members of our order of mammals. Had 
Bolk possessed the data Ave noAv ha\^e, I rather 
suspect he Avould huA^e come to the latter AueAv. 
instead of that of an orderly process Avhich 
culminated in that somewhat undefinable entitA\ 
Nordic Man. 

Bolk found evidence for the retardation of 
human development by comparing the length of 
intra -uterine life, the times of tooth- erupt ion. 
and the onset of puberty in Man and other 
Primates. His data undoubtedly exaggerate the 
differences, and their inaccuracy obscures the fact 
that the differences between monkeys and apes in 
these respects are greater relath^ely than those 
betAveen apes and Man. As the facts really 
stand, it is impossible to claim that the temporal 
differences in these processes are commensurate 
with the physical and psychological differences 
between these three groups of mammals. 

A corresponding discordance between Bolk's 
AieAA's and those acceptable to-day is encountered 
when one considers the characters Avhereby Bolk 
demonstrated Man's foetalization. For example, 
Man may be foetalized relath^e to the dog in 
respect of his cranial flexures, but it is doubtful 
if he is Avhen the baboon is taken as the subject of 
comparison, and when the spheno’maxillary 
angle is taken as the index of flexure.^® Again 
it is idle to suppose that the persistence of a 
hymen in Man is explained by declaring it to be 
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an effect of a process of foetalization ; the 
structure has a complicated morphogenetic 
history, and its persistence presumably has a 
genetic basis. Furthermore its history in sub- 
human Primates is yet to be determined. The 
labia majora, also, which are said to disappear in 
the course of development in apes and monkeys 
(whereas they persist into maturity in Man) in 
fact become in most species part of a specialized 
structure called the sexual skin. The story of hair 
in the primate order is also not, as Schultz's 
data show,^^ the simple one of increasing psedo- 
morphosis that Bolk made it out to be, and the 
same is true of other characters like the pelvis.^- 

The shortcomings in the details of Bolk's theory 
become even more obvious when his explanations 
of the hormonal mechanisms of the processes of 
retardation and foetalization are examined. No 
one, for example, could accept to-day the view 
that the pineal gland elaborates a secretion which 
slows dovTi the v hole developmental process, or 
the view that the th\Toid controls the labia 
majora. The recent attempt by Stefko to provide 
support for Bolk's views on endocrines is plainly 
misdirected. A comparative histological study 
of the endocrine organs of some Primates cannot 
provide e violence about the way these organs 
secreted. 

We are left then with this. Grovdh-processes 
are considerably influenced by hormonal mechan- 
isms, but the details of their inter-relations have 
not as yet been more than superficially explained. 
The rate of human development is considerably 
slower than that of most non-primate mammals, 
and also of monkeys ; relatively speaking, it is not 
very much slower than that of apes. Finally, it is 
possible to recognize a process of neotony or 
foetalization in human development if we are not 
too critical about the choice and details of the 
developmental processes which form a basis of 
comparison. Within the limits of the Primates, 
an orderly process of increasing foetalization 
cannot be clearly recognized. 

Hormones and the Evoiutionarij Process . — Even 
though the details of the process escape our grasp, 
it is thus not unlikely that ' foetalization ’ — 
psedomorphosis — has been one of the processes 
whereby human characteristics have emerged in 


evolution, and since the growth-processes are 
influenced by an endocrine mechanism, it follows 
that human evolution may have proceeded by a 
series of changes in the human endocrine complex. 
Thi.s conclusion is hardly as startling as certain 
authors have pretended. In so far as bodily form 
is ontogenetically controlled by a class of 
substances which in general may be termed 
hormones, it necessarily follows that evolutionary 
change in bodily form may result from evolutionary 
changes in the hormonal mechanism. But we find 
ourselves defeated if we attempt to seek in this 
conclusion some novel understanding of the 
evolutionary process. The endocrine .system, 
using the term in its widest possible sense, is but 
a medium through which evolutionary change is 
expressed. The endocrine complex of an indi- 
vidual is no less genetically determined than is 
every other of his characters ; and however 
sensitive it may be to environmental stimulation, 
we have no knowledge that any effects upon 
itself, which its own responses may determine, are 
transmitted to a succeeding generation. There is, 
in short, no authority to assume that evolutionary 
changes in endocrine complex can be brought 
about in any way except by gene-mutation, or 
that they can be perpetuated except by successful 
selection. Much more, it is true, has from time 
to time been assumed — in particular that hor- 
mones provide a basis for a Lamarckian evolution, 
i.e., for the modification of the germ cells by 
functionally-vTOught somatic changes. Cunning- 
ham, for example, saw in the hormones the 
• gemmules ' which Darwin's theory of pan- 
genesis demanded. J. R. Marett, again, in spite 
of his insistence on selection, finds in the 
endocrine system a mechanism far more sensitive 
to environmental influence, and a far more 
dominant evolutionary force, than the facts 
warrant. It is enough to say of these view's that 
the authoritative opinion is that there is practically 
little evidence which proves that induced 
modifications are ever inherited. The evidence on 
this problem has been ably summarized recent! v 
by Robson and Richards.^"^ 

C onclusioTi. What I have said requires no 
detailed summary. There is no doubt that 
hormones are concerned in the moulding of human 
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oharact eristics, neither need we question the part 
they play, through their control of ontogenetic 
processes, in evolution. The admission of these 
two theses does not. as I have repeatedlv 
emphasized, provide any basis for close specula- 
tion about the course of human evolution: 
neither is it true that the available facts of 
endocrinology constitute a measuring rod by 
which to make an estimate of the divergence 
between different racial types. As the subject 
advances, and methods of endocrinological assay 
become perfected, it is to be hoped that this will 
become possible. Existing attempts at such 
estimates advance anthropology less perhaps than 
they bring disrepute to endocrinology. Accounts 


of these estimates may at times provide engaging- 
reading. but scientifically they can be of little 
more consequence than, let us suggest. Crook- 
shank's polyphyletic views of human descent. 
So far as endocrinological anthropology is 
concerned, it must always be remembered that 
hormones are only one aspect of the developmental 
process. The tissues of the organism are not 
entirely plastic, and at the mercy of any hormone 
that plays on them. Even were we to understand 
in detail the part played by lionnones in the 
determination and maintenance of form, we 
would still be left with the more significant 
problem of the origin and meaning of tissue- 
specificity. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND ANTHROPOLOGY. Suggestions for a fuller collaboration. Bij H.R.H. 


Prince Peter of Greece, 

4 fl 4 This year Professor Freud reached his 
101 eightieth year. In my efforts to bring 
about a fuller collaboration between psycho- 
analysis and anthropology, I would like to join 
j)r. beza Rolieim lOSb, 9S) in celebrating 

this anniversary in an anthropological ]mbliea- 
tion. 

Professor Freud s great achievement lies in the 
fact that he has given us a scientific method by 
which the human psyche can be investigated. 
Originally, he set out to find the cause of neurosis 
and, with this aim in mind, he first studied 
(_'hareot*s and Beriiheim's hypnosis. Finding it 
therapeutically insufficient, he collaborated with 
Brener in developing what was then called the 
cathartical method. Wishing to still further this 
new technique, he went on alone to discover 
psycho-analysis. 

This method can be described as an experi- 
mental observation through speech of the deeper 
motives of human behaviour. It is of scientific 
value in so far as it is carried out with dispas- 
sionate impartiality — no mean task in this case. 

Anthropology, as the science of man, cannot fail 
to be interested by one which deals with the 
human mind. Collaboration can be of the 
greatest value to both of them. 

The main tendencies of psycho-analysis are too 
well known for me to insist on them. But, for 
clarity of exposition, it is necessary, if only 
rapidly, to sum up those points which are of 
special importance to anthropological research 
work. 

I. The sexual impulse pervades many more 


fields of man's activity than is commonly be- 
lieved. Generally speaking, it can be said to 
stretch much beyond the purely genital desire 
and to permeate all other phases of human life. 
This is specially true of childhood and of the 
Avhole period of groAvth. Adult life still retains 
some of this character, though sexuality here has 
concentrated itself principally around genitality. 
Thus eating, thinking, working, have a sexual 
(ir'spect wliich can be distinguished from their 
otherwise dominating functions. 

IT, There exists Avithin each of us a very 
powerful aggressive instinct . As it is only with a 
later development of psycho-analysis that the 
importance of this urge has been recognized, it 
may come as a surprise to those accustomed to 
think of Freiidianisni in terms of sex. That 
repressed aggression plays a capital part in the 
constitution of neurosis, is nevertheless widely 
recognized to-day. 

III. Freud has draAvn a bold scheme of what 
happens to these two instincts in social life. Both 
sex and aggression, with the socially disruptive 
side of their natures, have to be curbed if we are 
to live and work peacefully with our fellows. 
Hence our family organization, our system of 
education creating repressions and deviations of 
our impulses to make us into the social beings 
Avhich we are. But, Freud adds, the machinery 
does not always Avork smoothly. Neurosis and 
to some extent insanity are the price Ave pay for 
peace and order. 

Cultural anthropology can, I belie A^e, greatly 
assist psycho-analysis in the folloAving AA^ay : — 
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First of all, by controlling the universality of 
Freud's theories. One of the prima facie valid 
objections to psycho-analysis is that these theories, 
if unquestionably true of our western cultures, are 
only liy])otheses concerning other cultures. Some 
attempts to prove that man's psyche is everywhere 
fundamentally the same have already been made. 
Many distinguished analysts and Freud himself, 
by interpreting exi.sting anthropological material, 
have concluded that this is the case. But these 
attempts are only a begimiing. The\' have onh^ 
been made on a few outstanding phenomena, very 
often detached from their cultural setting, such 
as totemism, taboos, initiation rites. This leaves 
much ethnographical work to be done yet. by 
anthropologists with psycho-anal^Tical training. 

Xext. by com pari ourselves with other cultures, 
anthropology gives us a better viewpoint from 
which to survey our own social order. By finding 
out how other people solve the same problems of 
.■>ex and agression, we may iiiore easily see our 
own defects and perhaps gradually gravitate 
towards some social reform that will minimize 
the occurrence of neuro.sis and insanity. 

If anthropology can render these services to 
psycho-analysis, the latter can be of even greater 
help to anthropology. By enormously adding to 
the compreJiension of our own culture. Freud's 
disco^^eries will almost certainly enable us to see 
clearer into those of other peoples. A psycho- 
analytical key to " ye strange devices of ye 
■' beastly heathen " will probably open up a 
whole nev field to anthropological understanding. 

Here, too, some attempts have been made. 
\Ary prominent among the pioneer field- workers 
of this category figures Dr. Geza Roheim. His 
contribution is of great importance and his 
courage and perseverance in this line are to be 
highly praised. Yet, much as I admire his Avork, 
I cannot help feeling that, at times, over-bearing 


psycho-analytical interpretation somewhat biases 
the scientific value of his writings. Thus, for 
instance. I fail to see Avhat benefit can be derived 
from explaining culture as a neurosis (Man. 
1931). 98). To begin with. Dr. Roheim is not 
taking the word neurosis in its usually accepted 
meaning. He defines it as '' a deviation from 
" direct instinctual gratification by means of a 
physical system formation. " He apparently 
does not make the distinction between a healthy 
psychical formation in Avhich *’ group-living of 
the Id, the Ego and the Super-Ego is possible " 
and a morbid one in A^hich harmony is not 
attained. As a rule, the term neurosis only 
coA^ers the latter. But even then, if neurosis is 
taktm as the equivalent of ' psychic structure ' 
or ’defence formation.’ I do not see hov so 
indi\ddual a phenomenon can be identical with 
culture, a social elaboration par ixcellence. They 
may liaA^e some resemblance, but to consider them 
as being of the same nature can only leaf!, in my 
opinion, to the erroneous confusion of tAAO 
entirely different things. In reality, the tendency 
to introduce even correct analytical terms, AA'here 
they can be dispensed Avith. is regrettable. 
Without making for more clarity, it only serA^es 
in the end to discredit psycho-analysis. 

The po.ssibility of analyzing the natiA^e as a 
method of anthropological investigation is still 
too unsettled for me to mention here. Just as 
only further experience AAill shoAA^ if Freudian 
metliods, after haAung succeeded in reA^ealing the 
points in common AA hich men of different cultures 
possess. AAull be capable, next, of explaining the 
differences Avhich obAuously exist betA\een them. 

As it can be seen, a A^aluable collaboration 
betA\een psycho-analysis and anthropology is 
possible. Here is another field AA'here Professor 
F rend s disco Aperies can A^ery usefully serA^e the 
cause of mankind. 


Africa : Technology. Shropshire. 

THE MAKING OF HARI (CLAY POTS), WATEWE TRIBE. By Rev. Denys Shropshire, C.R. 


1 Q 0 ii’st of ail. earth is taken from a specially 
I Ufa good ant-heap and mixed Avith AAater by 
hand. The clay is then rolled in the hands and 
seA^eral rolls are placed round the inside of a 
wooden plate {ndiro) and joined together so as to 
form a continuous .spiral. A mealie cob (guri) is 
then used to smooth the outside of these rolls and 
a piece of a calabash (mukornhe yyiudimbuka) to 
smootii the inside. Following upon this the 


sides are thinned out AA'ith the same piece of 
calabash. Xoav the pot begins to take shape and 
a piece of sharp bamboo (niushenjere) for shaping 
still further is used. The mealie cob is then 
dipped in Avater to carry the shaping process 
still further and the top is broken oft to an even 
edge. The top is then pressed out Avith the 
fingers and afterAA ards pressed in,, thereby giving 
it an artistic curA^e. A piece of rag (jira) dipped 
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in water is used to assist this process. Two 
handles are then made and fixed opposite each 
other near the top of the pot. The result is 
placed to dry in the sun for a while and afterwards 
the base is completed. The pot is then painted 
in various geometrical designs with different 
coloured clays and polished ^^'ith a smooth pebble 
{binve) and again put in the sun to dry. After- 
wards all the pots are put in a heap and covered 
with dry bark and burnt . This is the final process . 
The testing of the pots is done by the women who 
make them. They tr\' them with food and v ater, 
which they themselves consume, before they 
present the pots for hoiusehold use. I append a 
list of the tools used in the whole process : — 1. A 
wooden plate. 2. Two mealie cobs. 3. A piece of 
bamboo. 4. Piece of broken calabash. 5. Around 
smooth pebble. 6. A rag or leaf to hold the 
mouth of the pot while shaping it so as not to 
finger it and spoil its shape. 



THe MAKING i)F (LAY P(^Ts (hfU >) AM<)N(. THi: \\ ATFAVK 
TRTB?: 


PROCEEDINGS 

THE USE OF SHELLS BY MANKIND. 

4 00 National Research Council, U.S.A.: Circular 
1 Ou Series No. 20. Archeo- and Ethno-Conchology. 

Th(‘ Xatioiial Ri^^'areh Council of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.. Ins incliuliMl in its Circular Series, 
Xo, 20, an a}>peal for co-o] 'deration from Dr. H. 
J. Boekelman iii his specialized study of tli(‘ 
use of shfdls by mankind (.-l/v7uco- and Kl]i}K)~Con- 
cholotjy)^ for ^vhlch he ha^ lit^en enabled, by a grant 
of $9,000 from the 1 nited States Oovernmeut, to 
secure the bcrvices of a staff of ten peiNoiij^ to carry 
on the necessary diUaiU'd work of ^uch ri'^earch. 
this work is not confined to the \\Vstern Hemisphere, 
thi.s appeal for assistance m the way of information 
and material is printed herewith, with the hope that 
readers wlio an' able to help Dr. Boekelman will 
communicate with him direct. 

H. J. Boekelman, who was recently of the Department 
of Middle Ainerit'an Research, Tulane University, is 
engaged in carrying out a specialized study of the use 
of shells by mankind. Tins centres about assembling 
all possible pertinent information by means of — 

I. Tj’pewritten copies of published articles placed in 
loose-leaf binders covering geographic areas. Forty 
volumes of 400 pages each have been copied, of which 
1,500 pages are translations from French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese statements. 

2. Index-cards for short statements, of which 6,000 
have been filled out in duplicate : one set filed by state 
or country, the other by article or use. 

3. Sixty map-drawers in which are shown the dis- 
tribution of various types of shell objects, and the 
known distribution of the species of shell from which, 
such articles were made. Coloured and numbered 
map -tacks are used, which refer to cards or articles in 
the files. 

4. Filing- drawers in which to preserve and classify 
specimens of shells as permanent records. 

The entire system is simple and flexible, permitting 
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(.‘ontiilual addition of new material in its proper chrono- 
lugical sequence. Of course these data are available to 
all scientific workers for use m their .'specialized studies. 

Mr. Boekelman would appreciate such help and co- 
operation as can be rendered by sending him imworked 
archaeological shells, particularly marine varieties, which 
have a special significance in the determiiration of 
tentati^*e trade routes. Any specimens of worked shell 
material vould likewise be appreciated, for it is often 
possible to identify the species from wUich they are 
made. In return for such assistance, he wall be glad to 
answer any questions wduch pertain to this subject, 
in so far as the records at his disposal permit. The extent 
of Ins ability to help you w ill depend to ^olne degree 
upon the co-operation he receives. 

Dr. Boehelman also desires specific infonnation on the 
following subject : — 

Archeo- and Ethno-Conchology. Problem No. 1. 

Question . — ^MTiy do the natives of German West Africa 
manufacture disc -bead currency from the giant Achatnm 
niO}i€ta land-snails ? * 

1st. We know' that shell money usually has an original, 
magical or religious significance underlying the purely 
monetary value placed upon it by primitive races. 
Hence it is so often found buried wnth skeletal himian 
remains, and is in some cases protected against robbery 
by strict law's carrying a death yienalty to the person 
found gmlty of stealing such grave deposits. 

2nd. We know that, in many primitive cultures, 
animals are endowed with supernatural powers, such as 
speech, as is shown by various tales in which the land- 
snail, among others, occupies a prominent role. 

Question.— A yG' there any known indications of 
magical feelings regarding these land-snails among the 
tribes occupying the territory in which the Aehat'nm 
snail -currency is manufactured ? 

Question . — If so, w'ould this not indicate the true 
rea.^on underlying the choosing of this particular snail as 
a source of raw material for the production of their 
eurrency ? 
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Will those interested in the Ethno-Conehology of 
archaeological or ethnological materials please com- 
municate with H. J. Boekelmax, Department ^ of 
^riddle American Research, Tulane Vniversity, Xew 
Orleans, Louisiana, U.S.A. 

X.B. —Since this new comrnimication was already 
in type, the Director of this Department announces 
that Dr. Boekelman's researches are now backed 
exclusively by the Federal Government and the City of 
Xew Orleans. 

BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCH/EOLOGY AT 
ATHENS. 

On Tuesday, October 13tli. 1930, the Britisli 
School of Archaeology at At hems will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation by holding 
at the Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, 
an exhibition to illustrate the Discoveries in (-recce 
and Crete which have resulted from the work of the 
School, togetlier witli a special exhibit (h^voteil to 



the Hinoan civilizations of Greece, and the 
excavations of the School's Honorary Student, Sir 
Arthur Evans, at Knossos, in which the School's 
architects took part. This exhibit is beinsr prepared 
by Sir Arthur Evans himself with facilities kindly 
given him by the Keeper and Visitors of the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

It is miderstood that the exhibition will be 
inaugurated by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, on Tuesday, October 13th, at 3 p.ni., and will 
be ojDen to the public from Wednesday, October 14th 
to Saturday, Xovernber 14th. 

In connection with the Jubilee of the School it is 
proposed also to raise a special fund to enable the 
School to increase its staff, improve its library and 
accommodation, and ]U“ovide for tlie needs of the 
graduate students wlio, in increasing numbers, are 
sent to C recce for adviineed study by the 
Universities. 


OBITUARY 


Prof. C. Snouck Hurgronje. Died 2b/// Jane, 193b. 

The death of Prof. Snouck Hurgronje at 
I Jg Leyden on 2bth Jime is a great loss to all 
thost‘ interested in the World of the Islam, 
especially in Holland, as no authority in this country 
was more a a fait with the characteristics of the 
^Moslems, their teud/uicies and influence m th/^ East 
Inilies, ami with the iloslem world in general. 

Thi.s influence on his pupils, amongst whom those 



destined to keep official positions in India, was very 
great and beneficial, his advice to the government 
highly appreciated. 

After his thesis on the Madjdj (I8S0) Snouck 
Flurgronje was appointed to teach the religious 
customs of the Islam at the school for East Indian 
officials at Leyden. In 1885 he visited Mekka, as 


Burton. \'on Maltzahn and Biirckhardt did before 
and lived there several montlis imdcr the nam*-' 
Abd'aLMiaffar. His interesting ex]>t'rienees in this 
town were ]jublis]ied in a work of two volumes in 
1888-89, which is considered an important contri- 
bution in this field. For Snouck Hurgronje himself 
this visit enabled him to advise the government to 
insist on a greater knowledge of the Islamic world 
from East Indian officials. In th(‘ same year the 
government sent him to India to study Islamic 
customs and societies, Ulamic teaching and laws. 
He was active in Java and Sumatra, especially in 
Atchin. In 1892-94 he ])ublished a work in three 
volumes on the last-named country, thus con- 
tributing ^’ery much to a better understanding and 
indirei'tly to th/' ]iacification of this region. He also 
used this o] 0 ]:>ortunity to study th/‘ language of the 
Atchinese on which he published various articles. 

His knowledge of the Mohammedan world, so 
important in India, was of great value to the Duteli 
government in the regulation of judicial questions 
concerning thvorced Mohammedan women and the 
position of illegitimate children of Mohammedan 
women in the Dutch colonies. 

He was so devoted to hLs work in the Indies that 
he could not decide to accept a chair offered to him 
in that ]ieriod by the universities of Leyden and 
Cambridge. 

Apart from the books mentioned above he pub- 
lished a biogra])hy of Mohammed in the * Revue de 
‘ FHistoire des Xations ’ (T. 30), and various articles 
on Islamic Laws, e.g„ in the same Revue (T. 37) and 
elsewhere, and numerous bibliogi’aphic references 
mostly in Dutch journals. 

After having worked nearly twenty years in the 
colonics he accejited a chair at Leyden from which 
he retired in 1927 at the age of 70 years, remaining 
active till his death. All who met him in their 
career were impressed by his genuine interest in 
their problems and difficulties and in Mr. Kramers, 
lecturer of Turkish and Persian languages at Leyden, 
rightly applied to him the words of the Persian 
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poet : Do not look for iis after our death to our All iiis works uj-) to 1927 are republished by 

tomb but look to the hearts of those who know Brill, Leyden (6 vols.). 

and love.” ^ C. U. ARTEXS KAPPERS. 


REVIEWS. 

ASIA. 


Sons of Ishmael : A Study of the Egyptian Bedouin. 

. BijG. W. Murray. Lo}idon [Routledge), 1935. 
1 OD illustrations 

and -1 maps. Price 18-s. 

Tlie estimation in which the Bedouin is held in 
Arab countries resembles that of the Scottish 
hijrhlanders of the eighteenth century in tlu^ eye^ 
of hi.s lowland countrymen ; tlie romantic who sang 
that his heart was in the highlands, experienced a 
more realLtic mood durmg a visit to Inveraray. 
wfit‘re he found ' naethinu: but Highland priile, and 
Highland scab and hunger I ' So the free son of 
the desert is much admired as a figure of romance 
and chivalry, yet more often derided for his 
uncouth mamit'rs and tht' stpialor of his life, as well 
as dreaded on account of his ]ire<latory habits. The 
Arab maiden, in a poem much praiseel by towai'^men, 
would rather share a tiait t'xposed to all the winds 
with the Bi'douin lad, tht' sou of her uncle, than 
<lwvll in the Cahplfs ]>alace as the wife of a well-fed 
barbarian: )>ut there i> a Sudane.se proverb ; (jamal 
<d-h(>sh iva Id shayk'h al-'Arah. witich implies that 
poverty with a clean, rej>])ectable townsman is 
preferable to marriage to a rich, but uncouth nonun.! 
.-^haykh : and although Meccan sherifs send their 
young sons to the desert to he brought up in the 
’ houses of hair/ the nur'^erie^^ of Lebanon know' 
tile Bedawi only as a bogeyman w ith wiiom mothers 
frighten their unruly childrt^n. 

The truth of tlie matter is that there is a vast 
difference between the tribes of stable and w’ell-knit 
-ocial organization liasod on nomad economics, wiiich 
form the aristocracy of the ileseii. and the tribal 
debris of stragglers wiio live on the outskirts of 
civilization, and w'ho I’etaia little of the traditional 
virtues of the Bedouin but all his inordinate pride 
and his contemjit for fellahin and tow^lsmen. 
Throughout history nomads havi^ poured into the 
settled lands as raiders and coiKpierois, and the 
ilesert has retained only tho>>e w’ho have rejected 
material ci\’ilization with conscious disdain, and 
those w’ho have been too lazy or too iiicouipeteiit to 
('hange their mode of life. 

A paradox of the Bedouin is admirably expressed 
in a passage quoted from Sir Mark Sykes which 
heads one of Mr. Murray's chapters : 

The Bedaw'i is, indeed, the strangest of all 
mankind. His material civilization is about on 
" a par with that of a bushinan, yet liLs brain is as 
" elaborately and subtly developetl as that of any 
*' Englishman with a liberal education. There is no 
“ reasonable argument he cannot follow', no situa- 
tion which he camiot immediately grasp, no man 
whom he cannot comprehend ; yet there is no 
“ manual act he can jierfonn.*' 


In this connection the prespiit writer would 
hazard the suggestion that the contact of thr 
nomad Arab with the complex civilization of Islam, 
both in the matter of religion and of influence^ 
indirectly derived from literary somces, is not a'^ 
flight as some wulteisi a]>pt*ar to believe. Th(‘ 
modern jioetrv of Xajd and the S^vTian desert, 
though composed in the spoken dialect, is unthink- 
able w ithout the background of Arabic literature : 
and although the tribesmen are described as utterly 
ignorant of the ^lo^lem religion and perfmictory in 
their observances, it niu^t not be forgotten that 
Wahhain Xajd product's di\'ineN who an* pro- 
foundly h'avned in theology, and that their preaching 
to tlie Bedouins does not fall on barren soil. Surely 
the ignorance and indifference of tlie masses if, 
indeed, they are as markt'd as our authorities 
cleclare, shouhl not blind us to the existence of 
cultural forces, wliich are of no mean social im- 
port a net*. even if their immediate influenee i*^ 
confined to the leat lei's of the community. 

Tilt* Bedouins of Eg>pt show' no mat I society in 
various stage's of elisintt'gration ; they include largt* 
numbers of ft'llah’u who are* Bedouins only by 
dt*scent and for the puipose of claiming exemption 
from military service, and the name is borne b\' 
such pitiful specimens as tlu* Arab^ of Gizeh ivho 
piroy on tourists vGiting the ]wramids. The tribes 
of tlie Libyan desert retain much of Bedouin custom 
and traelition, but they cultivate barley anel are 
beginning to build house*s anel to clear out cisterm : 
so civilized have they growm that ^Ir. Murray's 
guides, one a Smai Arab and the other an ‘Abbaili, 
concurred in calling them ' gr(*en '—not real desert - 
worthy Bedouins. X'omad tradition and social 
structure survive with gi*eater vigour amongst the 
tribesmen of Shiai, wliom nothing but a political 
frontier separates from their cousins of Arabia and 
the Syrian desert, and amongst the Hamitie 
‘Ababda and Bisharin, wIio are of the Sudan rather 
than of Egypt. 

^Ir. Murray's book contains the fruits of observa- 
tion and study garnered during a quarter of a 
century * spent in the charting of the desert and the 
* survey of mankind from Suakin to Baalbek,’ and 
though the field has been w'ell worked over by his 
predecessors, it will rank as a serious contribution 
to our know'Icilge. The historical backgi'ound is 
treated in tw'o wx* 11 -documented chapters, and the 
concluding section gives a kind of historical 
gazetteer of the various tribes, while the bulk of 
the volume consists of a de>criptiv(' accoimt of the 
social organization, the daily life, the beliefs and 
customs, and the traditional law of the Bedouins: 
ill this section due regard is paid to local and tribal 
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differeiiCH^, whicli indeed are as considerable as 
might be expected in view of the fact that the 
tribes under rewew' comprise ' pure ’ Arabs as well 
as arabicized Berbers and Beja and, in the case of 
the Bisharin, a ]>Lireh’ Haniitic tribe v^-hich has 
been but little affected by Arab and Islamic in- 
flueiico. A full index and admirable illiLStrations 
enhance the u-.efulnef>s of the volume. 

In the vexatious matter of the spelling of Arabic 
words and proper names the author steers a middle 
courr^e between the petulant lawlessness of T. E. 
La'v^Tence and the meticulous accuracy of Semitic 
schoiar.s. Though the t's and d's and .s's and his 
})eculiar to Arabic are left imdotted, the consonant 
'ayn is always indicated, but the absence of a sign 
marking the length of vow^els is sometimes incon- 
vement. Inaccuracies occur in the case of doubled 
consonants: thns the singular of ‘Ababda diould be 
’Abba<n, atid the fimctionary presiding over the 
ordeal of the white-hot spoon inuha^^^hshi' rather than 
rnubasha' : the spelling Sala for Salih is startlmg in 
the ca'^e f>f a writer <^‘vi<lentlv well-efpxipped in 

Arabic. ^ S. HTLLELSOX. 

The Vaishnavas of Gujarat. A Study in Methods 
« of Investigation of Social Phenomena. Bu 

Iqj a. d. ThootJii, B,A. {Bohtbnu), Bli.D, (Oma), 
Vniversitif Reader iyi SocioJo(fij. Bombay. Long- 
mans. Green cl- Co.. Ltd.. 1935. 489 pp. Price £1 os. 

This treatise is an expansion of a thesis which won 
for the writer the degree of Ph.D. at Oxford. It consists 
of two distinct parts, an account of the Vaishnava sect 
of Gujarat from the religious, social and economic- 
aspects, and a short but practical essay on method as 
applied to anthropological research, with special refer- 
ence to its application to Indian conditions. Gujarat 
affords a particularly interesting and fruitful field for a 
survey of this kind. Its fertile soil and its proximity 
to the sea have attracted immigrants to its shores from 
many cpiarters, Gurjaras, Mohammadans. Parsees, 
Marat has and Europeans. The result is a great variety 
of races, customs and religions. Dr. Thoothi states 
that his object is to study, with reference to a definite 
region: — (1) The action of environment on man. and 
the reaction of man to his environment. (2) The action 
of history, tradition an<l religious struggles on man in 
this given environment. (3) The action of contacts 
with other peoples, cultures and civilizations. (4) The 
action of economic forces on the life of the people and 
the region. 

In the section dev-oted to religion the author traces 
the evolution of Vaishnavism from the Vedic hymns, 
and shows how Hinduism of to-day was gradually 
developed after the overthrow of Buddhism. Dr. 
Thoothi's account of the various Vaishnava sects in 
Gujarat, their ritual and other observances, is par- 
ticularly attractive, being based upon personal obser\'a- 
tion. He rightly emphasizes the importance of the 
conception of dhnrma as the basis of Hindu ethics, and 
contributes an illuminating chapter to the analysis of 
dharma in its various aspects. Turning to social 
organizations. Dr. Thoothi treats at some length the 
various castes and sub-ca.stes, and gives an extremely 
learned exposition of the complicated subjects of yotra 
and kula. He tells an amusing anecdote of his owm 
experiences as a schoolboy. Being a Parsee. he w'as 
puzzled by the fact that there were over thirty different 
water-pots for one hundred an<l fifty boys. He asked 


one of his schoohnates the reason. " Oh. that's because 
’* our ynyatis are different," w*as the reply. Dr. Thoothi 
even then made up his mind to find out the meaning of 
this mysterious force w’hich exercised so dominating an 
influence over the lives of his companions. Perhaps 
the most valuable chapters in the book are those 
dealing with social and economic conditions in Gujarat, 
Dr. Thoothi paints a vivid picture of village life; he 
tells us what the peasant eats and wears, how' he spends 
his daj% what crops he sows and how- he markets them. 
His account of the trade-guilds and their working i^ 
particularly interesting. He adds a number of practical 
suggestions on rescuing this ‘ land of milk ancl honey ' 
from the trough of economic depression into which it 
has fallen. The latter part of the book is devoted to 
contemporary (Jujarathi literature and art. Modern 
Gujarathi literature is in a particularly flourishing con- 
dition and is full of possibilities for the future. Dr. 
Thoothi's account of the curious (yarbha or folk -dance, 
so popular in Gujarat, will be warmly welcomed by 
sociologists This work is a notable addition to the- 
excellent series c>f monographs being turned out by the 
Bomba\' Universit;s' School of Economics and Sociology. 
It is to be- hoped that it will be follcj»wed by regional 
surveys rd“ other communities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. A novel feature is the case of maps, printed on 
transparent paper, so that two or more may be super- 
imposed. H. G. KAAVLIX80X. 

The Brahuf Problem. Part III. Etymological 

m Vocabydary. By Sir Dot ys Bray. Delhi. 313 />p. 
Price R.'i. 7.14 (13.s. 6r/.). 

Everyone who has read SirDenysBray'sdelightful 
Life History of a By'aJmi will welcome his return from 
the toils of the Secretariat and the lure of Shakespeare's 
sonnets to his old love. His introduction is as sparkling 
as ever. Sir Denys ha.s several windmills to tilt at. 
There is the unfortunate winter in the Encyclopedia 
Britaniiica wdio states that Herodotus assigns the 
ancient Dravidians to the Makran, whereas neither 
the people nor the place were even knowm to the Father 
of History I There are the anthropologists, w'ho make 
great play with the fact that the Brahuis are round- 
headed folk, m blissful ignorance of the fact that Brahui 
mothers carefully mould their babies’ heads direct 1\' 
after birth I These strange, nomadic folk have long 
been an enigma. ho are they, and wEence do they 
come ? There is no doubt that their speech is Dravidijin 
in origm, though the vocabulary is overlaid with Persian. 
Balochi, Sindhi and even English. It is especially 
interesting to notice that it links up with other i.solated 
islands of Dravidian speech — Gondi, Kui, Kurukh and 
Malto — in Xorthern and Central India. But this does 
not throw any light upon their origin as a race. Languagt- 
is no criterion of race, and wEcever the Brahuis may be. 
they are not Dravidians. Sir Denys Bray can offer no 
answer : he thinks, perhaps, that the key may be foimii 
on that momentous day w’hen the Mohenjo-daro picto- 
graphs yield up their secret. As Sir Aurel Stein suggests, 
the Brahuis may be the last survivors, if not of the 
Indus v'alley folk, at least of the semi -barbarous tribes 
on their fringe, their poor relations, so to speak. The 
urgent necessity of the work done by Sir Denys Bray 
is shown when we remember that the Brahuis are a 
small body of people ; their language is unwvitten, 
and is in danger of being swamped and gradually dying 
out. The main part' of this book is an extensive 
vocabulary which, besides its linguistic value, w'ill be 
of much practical use to the frontier officer, as idioms, 
proverbs and characteristic expressions are quoted in 
illustration. H. G. RAWLIKSOX. 
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Mesopotamia : Excavations on Sumerian Sites. 

j HH By SetOH Lloyd. Lo)}don, 1936. yiv — 198 pp., 
1 oS plates. Price 6«. 

Ten years o^ intensive digging have rendered 
obsolete all the extant accounts of Mesopotamian 
civilization, at least in so far as they deal with the pre- 
historic and Early Dynastic periods. ^Ir. Lloyd’s 
concise and competent account therefore tills very 
satisfactorily a real need and should be assured a wide 
sale. The first chapter surveys the geographical back- 
ground and sketches the history of excavations, con- 
trasting in a lively, instructive and sympathetic mamier 
the conditions under which Layard and Botta had to 
work with those ruling to-day and also comparing the 
aims and methods of contemporary schools of Mesopo- 
tamian excavators. The second chapter describes some 
Sumerian sites, especially Ur, Erech. Kish, Eshnuima 
and Ak.shak and introiluces the reader to the principal 
prehistoric periods. The latter are more fully described 
in Ch. III. which also glances at relevant results in 
Assyria ami Elam. Chapter IV is devoted to the archi- 
tecture. burial rites, and crafts of the Early D\Tiastic 
period while Ch. V traces the development of architecture 
and art in the Sargonid period and later. A folding 
plate gives in graphic form the cultural sequence estab- 
lislied by excavations in Sunmr, Akkad aiul Assyria as 
interpreted by Dr. Frankfort ; there are also plans of 
several early temples, anrl of the Akkadian palace at 
Eshnunna, together with a folder giving a reconstruction 
of public buildings contemporary with Dynasty III of 
Ur. The plates give a representative selection of 
statuary, architectural reconstructions, pottery, seals 
and jewellery. In choosing his material, the author has 
successfully a\*ouled reproduction of hackneyed sub- 
jects : he is to be especially congratulated on selecting 
the little-known Akkadian head from Xiueveh. re- 
covered by Dr. Campbell Thompson, but now in the 
Baghdad Museum, Mr. Lloyd is himself an excavator, 
a fact which lends vividness as well as autiiority to his 
accoimt. Xaturally he tends to place in the foreground 
both of the text and of the plates the re.sults of excava- 
tic>n.s by the Oriental Institvite of Chicago m which he 
has personally participated. That is no disadvantage, 
for, not only have the Institute's excavations under 
Frankfort been models of Ausynibuny'^teck n \ h' and fruit- 
ful in important and striking results; they are also less 
familiar to British readers than the work at sires like 
Ur and Kish. The reader may, however, be warned that 
the deepest layers " at Tepe Gawra, referred to on 
p. 8o, mean the deepest layers yet reached in the 
systematic dissection of this immense tell, and that 
pp. 91-2 are still ilevoted to a description of the archaic 
Ishtar temple as Ashur. ^ • U. C. 


Ancient Rome as revealed by recent Discoveries. 

I nn By A. ir. van Buren. London, Lovot Da'kson, 

1 vD ~ PP" platC'i and a map oj 

Borne, Cloth, 6.'^. net. 

This is not a work on anthropology, but on the lister 
science of archaeology, and is the fifth of a little series 
intended to give popular but correct accounts ot recent 


tliscoveries in various ctumtries. Its authors name 
IS warrant enough that the facts are accurate ami tresh. 
He confines himself to what has been done m the last 
decade, assuming interest and some little elementary 
knowledge on the reader's part. In (*onsequence. he 
does not produce a guide-book, still less a cram-book, 
but a sort of new Mirahilia urhis Bomae, well calculated 
to whet the curiosity of those who consult it and make 
them anxious to learn mure, jireferably on the spot. 
The twenty-two short chapters deal, in order, with the 
site itself and some discoveries in the subsoil (a pre- 
historic elephant and a Neanderthal woman), various 
architectural and structural featm*es of the City (especial 
attention being paid to the Imperial fora), some of the 
recent inscriptional discoveries and finds of one sort or 
another illustrating cult, daily life and so forth, a number 
of miscellaneous items, and finally tlie museum> ami the 
‘ evaluation of the discoveries.’ 

All this IS excellent, as a collection ol sampler, and it 
evidently is meant to be no more ; references in the notes 
lead the inquirer to larger books and more technical 
articles. A weak point is the occasionalK bad style; 
the worst offence is on p. 139, where, wishing to say that 
the Romans tended to save ground -spaee by buihling 
high, the author commits the sin of writing " the urge 

to \erticality which resulted from the increase in 
“ population." On p. 2o. the ceremonial of the 
pomernun is called an instance of folk-memory; it is 
of course nothing of the sort. H. T. ROSE. 

Megalithes du Haut>Laos By Madeleine Colam. 
j-|- [Publication'^ de VKcole FrangafSt d'Ejtreme- 
lul Orient, vols, .rj v, .oiv.) Pans, l93o. 2 vol'> 

(28 ' \Hcms.). Vol, I, 271 69 plates: 

Vol. II. 358 pp.. 35 plates. 

In these well-planned volumes Mile. Colaiu sets forth 
the results of her investigations of Two important groups 
of megaliths in Haut-Laos, east of the great bends of 
the Mekong (French Indo-Chma). They are not only 
minutely examined by the skilled excavator and ex- 
perienced field worker the writer has pro veil herself to 
he, but also analyzed in a scholarly way m relation tc) 
past environmental conditions, to similar cultures 
elsewhere in the Far East and to ethnograpliii* survivals 
m the area. The Hiia-Pan menhirs and discoidal 
monoliths are associated with funerary ])its ami yield 
a poor Bronze culture. In Tran-Xinh are found mega- 
lithic ' jars,’ sometimes in gi*oups of hundreds, betraying 
the existence of sedentary cultivators and of extensive 
trade relations which Dr. Colani suggeNts. dutifully 
(jiioting Dechelette for parallel evidence from ancient 
Europe, were encouraged by the desire for salt. Rouml- 
hott(aned pots, bronze rings, taiigeil iron knives, glass 
beads and occasional polished stone axes constitute the 
usual furniture : some of the beads are thought to be 
copies of Roman types and may date the culture. A 
remarkable feature of these volumes is the wealth of 
illustrations of all kinds. One experiences a feeling of 
shame on comparing this notable proilurtion with the 
available literature on the megalithic cultures of parts of 
Europe. E. E. EVANS. 


AFRICA. 


Schopfung und Urzejt des Menschen im Mythus 
. nil der Afrikanischen Vdiker. By Hermann 
I SZ Baumann. Berlin, Beimer, 1936. •»' — 435 pp. 

Paper. 

This is a book of considerable importance, the more 
so because, as the author informs us (p. 193) he follows 
a plan of work which " aprioristische Deunt ungen 


■■ grundsatzlich ausschliesst," and has collected his 
material from a large number of good first-hand 
observers (his preface explains that illness has made 
his reading incomplete for all dates after 1932; this 
explains why he seems, for instance, to be unacquainted 
with Seligman, Egypt and Segro Afrtca. 1934). Being 
human, he cannot produce a book of this size without 
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some reflection of hi> own \'iews. however, and these are 
of the Graebner-Sehinidt school, though he is no 
extremist. Therefore, the reader who happens to be of 
another way of thinking will make allowance for this 
bias by being a little doubtful of the existence of the 
kiilturkreise to which various phenomena are fro ni time 
to time referred, or of the propriety of considering the 
high gods of the pignx\' and other peoples to be genuine 
remnants of a very priiniti\'e stage of belief. Such 
allowances, if felt to be necessary, are easily made, and 
also those arising from the <loubt which most of Andrew 
Lang's count rjrnien will feel about a number of solar 
and other astral interpretations of myths; to the 
reviewer, most of them are no whit better than those of 
Max Muller and his disciples, though it is of course the 
case that some African storie:? ileal explicitly with the 
doings of sun, moon and stars, while these luminaries 
seem here and there to have a certain amount of real 
cult. In pas.'^ing, the reviewer would assiK-iate himself 
with Baumann's pr(ite>t {p. illo} against those^ who 
attribute '' unlautere Forschungsmotive " to Father 
Schmidt. 

The plan of the work ]- simple and good. Baumann 
begins with an account ot African creators, taking them 
m order from .south to north ot the continent. As he 
has already greatly condensed the available accounts, 
of these interesting figures, it would serve no purpose to 
epitomize his epitome here: it is caiough to note that, 
taking the facts to be correct (he is most scrupulous in 
giving precise referent e.s to the items in his large biblio- 
graphy, which fills pp. with its 335 titles), and 

allowing for occasional errors of interpretation or in- 
accuracies in his informants (whom, houeter, he sub- 
jects to criticism whene\'er reasonably possible), we 
have here, perhaps for the first time, a conspectus of the 
j;\jiLject which can make .some claim to both accuiac\ 
and completeness. The author's own modesty disarms 
many criticisms of details in advance; he describes 
his book in the first sentence of the preface as nur ein 

erstes Begmnen imd wie ein solches immer luckenhaft 
" und nicht fehlerlos." 

The general conclusion is that African c-reators are 
of no one although se\'eral. as the sky -god, 

otiose or otherwise, the semi-divine ancestor, and the 
supernatural or other being who does not precisely 
create but evokes men and beasts from an underground 
abotle, show a more or less decided tendency to attach 
themselves to the tradition* of particular peoples and 
regions. Towards the north and north-east, traces of 
non-African influence are pretty evident, Eg\7)t being 
an important but not the only probable source. The 
next section handles the traditioirs coneernmg the state 
of man and his environment in the beginning, and the 
methods by which the creator, divine or not. performed 
his task. 

Xext comes an account of a very important group or 
mvths, if we may so call what are in many cases crude, 
but by no means abbiu-d speculations, early and imperfect 
scientific theories, concerning the origins of culture. A 
short and closely-packed section on theoretical result* 
concludes the text; the bibliography, already men- 
tioned, is followed by an extensive index. 

Here, then, is a sort of African Genesis from the 
redaction of a very modern Yahwist. Comment on the 
text will doubtless follow from Africanists of many 
nations, for the book deserves it. By way of mdieatmg 
one of the many things to be learned, the reviewer 
records his own krengthened conviction that Africa, as 
we know it, is not the place to look for anything 
primitive, so far as customs and beliefs are concerned; 
Its material remains, skeletal esjiecially. are a different 
matter. That there are peoples there who preser\-e 


remnants of very early modes of living no one doubts ; 
it is very doubtful whether any group, large or small, 
has preserved its own culture m anything like purity 
for any considerable time. Baumann himself rightly 
notes *• die ungeheure Assimilationsfahigkeit des Xegers ” 
(p. 315), and scattered up and down the book are very 
numerous examples of myths which have obviously 
passed from one people to another, or been imported 
from outside Africa altogether; if an example may be 
added, the story of birth from the knee of some pre- 
historic being (p. :121) is of a group which spreads from 
Greece through Phr\'gia and Thrace (Dionysos born 
from the thigh of Zeus, with the t^^pical Hellenic quasi - 
rationalizing showing itself in the choice of a more 
fleshy part of the body and the added story of how the 
half-formed child got there in the fii*st place) through 
Asia to America (Isis reborn from the knee of Kumush. 
in the Modoc tradition), J. Curtin. oj the Mo']or.'< 

(London, 1912), (p. 6). I* it therefore likely that such 
things as .speculations coiireriiing the nature and activi- 
ties of gods should remain static ? Tiuw are not, like 
ritual, of the essence of religion, or of magic, and the 
parallel of the continual borrowings of ideas betw^een non- 
African cultuies, notably the classical ones ot Europe, 
suggests itself. Hence the tact, for instance, that Wt- 
find to-day ‘ high gods of low races ' m Africa pro\-e,', 
nothing at all for primitu'e belief ; we find also myths 
concerning the origin of the modern European, datable 
as being but a few centuries old. But the field is vast, 
the methods of analysis doubtfully reliable, witness the 
wealth of conflicting etymologies especially, and finality, 
if attainable, very far off. Honest Sawinelnrbeit like that 
(jf Baumann will ad\'ance our knowledge. 

H. J. BOSE. 

Lunda. By Hennaint BannKinn. Whrfel VetJafj Berlin, 

. II 1935. 249 pp.. 92 jtlates, niumrous dlustratwn.s 

1 3u te ct, and 1 map. 

Twice in comparatively recent times, in 1913 
and 1930. the Berliner Volkerkimdemuseum has sent 
out expeditions to Angola to study peoples and cultures 
there— then almost virgin .<-oil lor anthropological inves- 
tigation. The second expedition forms the subject of 
the present monograph. It w'as devoted more par- 
ticularly to the study of the Tsokwe, a pow^erful tribe 
in the centre of Angola whicli. some hundred years 
ago, had conquered the ancient kingdom of Lunda. 
and managed to impress, in this short period, the 
stamp of its owm culture and language on a vast area. 
The primary aim of the expedition was collection and 
ilescription of the material culture of the TSokwe and 
their neighbours. But the study of their social structure 
and their spiritual culture formed, nevertheless, an 
integral part of Dr. Baiunann's detailed and conscienti- 
ous researches. A far-reaching analysis of the culture 
from the standpoint of the German Kulturkreislehre 
w'hieh one would expect from the author, is cautiously 
worded, and banished into two pages of the Forew^ord ; vet 
lines of cultural connections on a smaller scale, based on 
all the available literature on the areas concerned, are 
implied and suggested frequently in the course of the 
hook. The clear and systematic arrangement of the 
rich material presented in this book makes it from the 
outset very easy and profitable reading. The first 
chapter deals wuth the material culture, the second 
with social organization, and the third, final, chapter 
w ith religion, beliefs, art, etc. A short appendix contains 
medical observations collected by a doctor well ac- 
quainted with the area — indeed, a most valuable inno- 
vation. One could argue, of course, w^hether the items 
‘ villages ’ and ‘ settlements ‘ are really quite of the 
same order as technological details, for instance, of 
house furniture, with which they are lumped together 
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in the same chapter; or whether hunting and fishing, 
trade and traffic, really belong exclusively to the 
chapter on * Material Culture.’ Yet the difficult 
problem of correlating these various aspects of anthro- 
pological investigation is solved satisfactorily enough 
by means of short references to the sociological implica- 
tions pi’eceding, and occasionally cutting across, the 
technological description. Most valuable is another 
feature in the author's technic of presentation, namely, 
the reference to illuminating facts of culture change. 
We learn of the recent introduction, and abortive 
effect, of a high bnde-price in a certain area (p. 122). nr 
of the interesting interplay of old traditional authority 
and present-day lack of actual power of kings and chiefs 
(p. 139). In the analysis of the Tsokwe system of 
beliefs the paramoimt importance of the * wamja, ' a 
wmia-like concept (mterpret€‘d by Dr. Baumann 
* Zimhe/ k'raft^' ' magical power 'b is perhaps the mo>t 
interesting feature (pp. 1(51 &eq.). In this connection 
one only regrets that tlie correlation between political 
power and the alleged possession of icanria which is 
referred to in short (p. 144). and which appears to be of 
eminent importance for thi^ understanding of the 
political structure, is not worked out more fully. The 
chapter on social structure pre.-^ents. as the autlior 
modestly admits, only a preliminary an<l incomplete 
analysis, subject to correction. But it is not so much 
this preliminary character which one would like to 
comment on, but rather the intended limitation to 
mere descriptive data without trying to work out any 
deeper reaching sociological convlation. Often enough 
the material almost demands such correlations. Yet the 
very complete list of kinship terin.s, fur instance (j). 127), 
which is full of most interesting and intriguing features, 
is placed side by side with the description of family 
organization, marriage rules, inheritance, etc., without 
attempting to link the two in. any way which would do 
justice to the obvious sociological implications. This 
is, in fact, the only cnticism I should venture to launch 
against this excellent descriptive work the rich contents 
of which are aptly illustrated by the large number of 
most interesting photographs and sketches. 

S. F. XADEL. 

Africa Dances. By Oeojfrey Oonr. Fahtr and Faber, 

m London, 1935. .ry -7- 363 pp., 32 illustration-^, 
5 itineraries. 

This IS a difficult book to review'. It calls itself 
‘ Africa dances,' but it deals w ith everything imder the 
moon — except ilaiiee ; that is to say. out of 354 pages. 
24 deal w'lth dance proper. It <“alls itself a globetrotter's 
account of a motor trip through \Vest Africa, under- 
taken in the company of a native of Dakar who, fix ing 
in Paris as a dancer, wanted to bring a ' black ballet ' 
back to Europe ; but the map at the beginning of the 
book rather liberally marks the whole of M>st Africa 
as the ■ approximate area travelled over.' The author 
stresses the amateurish character of the whole enterprise : 

■' I knew nothing whatsoever about West Africa, 
beyond the fact that the English Colonies were 
habitually refen-ed to as xvhite man's graves." p. 5; 
but he gives in the end very definite views about all 
kinds of problems, in fact, about ex'erything that can 


somehow be linked with that vast problem Africa, about 
fetish (above all, fetish !). Colonial Administration, 
European spiritualism, the connection of anrient Greece 
and Xegro Africa, and what not. The author certainly 
states these theories and views in a disarmingly charming, 
manner. The book is very amusing reading indeed. People 
who care for this sort of thing, and perhaps even those 
who don't care for it so very much, will enjoy it. I dkl. 
But I hope I shall not be considered a terrible philistine, 
or a hopelessly prosaic theoretician, if I call such a 
book dangerous. The more ilangerous the more amusing 
it is. Its amusing stories and its thrilling descriptions 
propound and revive all those superficial truths, all 
those cheap popular theories on Africa and the Afri<'an. 
which prosaic, but more conscientious, anthropology has 
tried so hard to correct and to replace. Its lofty neglect 
of all the relevant literature, the grand gestures of its 
sw'eeping statements, make painstaking scientific an- 
thropology look foolish. How' easy is it. for mstaiice, 
to ritlicule a w'hole Colonial Administration (the French 
Administration in West Africa 111 particular) by quoting 
a few' nice episodes w ithout presenting in full detail th<‘ 
material on which the condemning conclusions are 
based. Or how' easy to paint what looks an eminently 
logu*al and comprehensive picture of the magic-ridden 
w'urld of the negro, full of * Feti'^h ' and * Fettsher^.' 
when everything is seen, immensely simplified from 
the bird s-eye view' which such a cross-country trip, 
implies. Incidentally, what Mr. Gorer describes under 
the heading of Fetish, and the rites and the organization 
linked witli Fetish, seems to refer a.s far as I can make 
out to a typical totemic clan organization. But then, 
the dry aspect of soiial organization has no place in 
Mr. Gorer's description, and ’ t Ian organization' cer- 
tainly sounds much less attractive than ' Fetish ' and 
' The Fetishist's Convents.’ Yet all the same, nobody 
can dispute Mr. Gorer's real gift of observation, and even 
clear insight into theoretical problems; one only iieeils 
read his <les< ription of a sacrifice ceremony (pp. 214 seq.), 
or his outline of Dahomey religion (pp. 184-186). Xor 
can one overlook the sincere sympathy with the native 
races which this book expresses. But then, sjnnpathy 
w ithout knowledge is of little help. The book ends with 
the romantic, melancholic, and rather naive, prophesy 
of the African negro “ following the Red Indian as the 
vanishing race." And w hat Mr. Gorer really knows of 
the Africans bears the stamp of the same vague, 
romantic knowdedge this prophesy betrays. To him the 
mind of the negro is still that magic -infested, ' pre- 
* logu*al ' (only Mr. Gorer does not use this term), 
primitive mind wdiich refuses to acknowledge a 
■■ material and causal world " (p, 235). and which can 
find no meaning in ” material or scientifie ideas " 
(p. 240). Africa is still the Dark Continent, full of 
mysteries uiisolveil. of romantic journalism, which you 
approach in that typical attitude of ‘ after- all -what -do - 
' we-really-know'-about -magic V ' And even in his 
descriptions of West African dance (to return to the at 
least professeil domain of the book) the author is more 
impressive than ilUmiinat ing ; what, for instance, do 
you make of this : " The dance w'as a mixture of 

■* Breughel and Bedlam, semi erotic, semi ecstatic and 
quite cuckoo " (p. 169). S. F. XADEL. 


OCEANIA. 


The Heritage of the ‘ Bounty.’ The Story of Pitcairn 
I nr through six generations. By Harry L. Bchapiro. 
I VV ^ ■' ct* Schuster, 1936. 340 pp.j 

18 illustrations, $ 3 . 

Pitcairn Island has a two -fold interest — archaeological 
and ethnological. The latter is the more important. 


and it is the one discussed in this book. What may be 
described as the personal chapters give a vivid account 
of the author’s visit to Pitcairn, and makes reference to 
his earlier visit to the Bounty descendants at Norfolk 
Island. The historical section gives much the best 
account that has yet appeared of the events of the 
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mutiny, the settlement on Pitcairn, community develop- 
ment there, the departure to Tahiti and the return, the 
departure to Xorfolk Island and the return of six 
families in the late 'fifties and early 'sixties, and of life 
on the island since. Eighty -six pages are devoted to 
an interesting anti important discussion of cultural 
developments on the island. In forty pages Dr. Schapiro 
discusses his anthropometric work and the conclusions 
that may be drawn from it. These results, together with 


the measiu’ements on which they are based, are to be 
published in a later scientific report. Printing of text 
and plates is excellent, though exception might perhaps 
be taken to the heading: “Pitcairn Diary: 1934-35,’ since 
the actual stay lasted only for ten days. If we leave out of 
comparison the one first-class nov'el that has been written 
about the island, there is no difficulty in ranking this as 
the most interesting and the most important book 
about Pitcairn that has been published. H. D. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nomenclature of Palaeolithic Finds. {Cf. Max. 

Iflf! 

1 u u Burkitt's discussion on the possible 

over-use of specific European stone age names 
when applied to foreign cultures is both interesting 
and valuable. In so far as names like Clactonian 
ami Mousterian (and Crotnerian, I regret to say !) are 
concerned, I am in complete agreement with Mr. Burkitt. 
But I suggest that where one is deahng with very wide- 
spread, real technical specializations such as the faceting 
of striking platforms, convergent flaking and real 
tortoise cores, the name Levalloisian may very well be 
used to imply some connection with the European 
prototype, without the culture having to develop in 
the same w^ay, necessarily. 

Even m the best regulated cultures anomalies 
sometimes arise that may struggle, flomish, perish or 
strangle and outlive the parent body. This even happens 
in such closely contiguous areas as Kenya and Uganda 
(in the Acheulean, for instance), and one would hesitate 
to regard these differences as necessarily racial or even 
cultural : they seem far more likely to be industrial 
innovations or variations which may be due to cjuite 
simple causes. In fact, I submit that it is unlikely 
that there is always a strict parallelism in the evolution 
of cultures that are widely -spread, even though their 
peripheries may overlap. 

Howev’er that may be, local place names have a habit 
of becoming cultural designations, and it would be more 
convenient to retain original names for cultures that are, 
in their sum of characters, really like the prototype ; 
ami then, if necessary, to tack on local or industrial or 
technical (that is. descriptive) appellations— in other 
words, genus — species. T. P. O’BRIEX. 


Healing Ritual. 

j ^ _ Sir, — It may be of interest to note an amusing 
I M # parallel in modem Egj^pt to the use of the word 
‘ bacillus ' in the Balkans mentioned by Miss 
Durham in her review of Miss Kemp's book in Max, 
1936, 103. 

About twenty-five years ago, when microbes w^ere 
much to the fore in daily and other papers, the word 
was adopted by the ignorant as a new kind of curse of 
unknowm but terrible powers. A man enraged with 
another would call him a microbe, generally pronounced 
as ' makroob/ the i (short) being changed to a to bring the 
word into a regular Arabic form. ‘ Makroob ’ happens 
to be a popular term for a person with an overcharged 
stomach, but that meaning was in no way attached to 
the curse. G. D. HORXBLOWER. 


A Wooden Hoe from Majita Peninsula, Victoria 

i AO 

1 uO ^ enclose a sketch of a wooden hoe from 

the Majita Peninsula, Victoria Xyanza. These 
hoes were occasionally used for the cultivation of sweet 


potatoes on the sandy shores of the lake as recently as 
1928 — I am unable to say if they are still in use. 

Before the appearance of the trade article iron hoes 
w'ere imported by the Wa-jita and neighbouring tribes 



AVOODEX HOE FROM MAJITA PEXIXST7LAR, VICTORIA 
X^YAXZA. 


from Uzinza but these implements were costly, wUereas 
the wooden hoe cost nothing except the time of the crafts- 
man and is well adapted for use in the sand though it 
would be useless in any lieavier soil. 

The blade of the hoe shown in the sketch is very 
slightly concave on the upper, and convex on the lower 
side. E. C. BAKER. 

The Scripts of Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Easter 
A AA Island. 

1 99 Sib, — M onsieur de Hevesey's article in the 
Bulletin de la Societe Prehistorique Francaise 
30, Xos. 7 & 8 (1933) has naturally aroused considerable 
interest among the students of Early Pacific Cultures. 

It may therefore interest readers to draw attention to 
an even earlier and possibly forgotten article on this 
subject, w^hich is helpful in that it substantiates M de 
Hevesey’s discoveries. Monsieur T. de Lacouperie in his 
Beginmngs of Writing in Central and Eastern Asia 
(London, 1894) has on p. 26 (4) an important note 
recordmg the resemblance of the characters on a stone 
seal from Harappa to those of the Lolo people of 
Szetchuen, and on p. 27 he connects the Lolo writing 
with that of Acoka in South India and on p. 30 definitely 
cormects the latter w ith Easter Island script 

Cranmore, Kent. HARRY G. BEASLEY 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Technology. With Plate L. Hornell. 

BOAT CONSTRUCTION IN SCANDINAVIA AND OCEANIA; ANOTHER PARALLEL IN BOTEL 
TOBAGO. By James Hornell. 

Onn I drew attention in The Con^tr^(ctional Parallels in iScandinarlan and Ocranie Boat 

■Lull Constrnction^ to several striking features roniinon to the ancient boats of Scandinavia and 
certain of those of Indonesia and Oceania, I purposely omitted to make mention of the boats of 
Botel Tobago, a small island off the southern end of Formosa, although J, W, Davidson- had stated 
that they are “ almost an exact counterpart of the craft constructed by the Papuans in the Solomon 
Islands, both as to form, method of construction and ornamentation." This omission was made 
because the statement, apparently quite definite, gave no details. It might have been that the 
author had been concerned with general resemblances and had not taken account of the details of 
rib attachment, a point which many observers, without technical knowledge of boat construction, 
might easily overlook. 

Thanks to the kindly intervention of Dr. Georg Friederici, I obtained recently photographs of a 
fine example of this kind of boat now in the Hamburg Museum fiir Volkerkunde (Xo. A.LITD). These 
were made by permission of the Director, Professor Franz Termer, wlio very generously permits me 
to publish and describe them. I must add that Dr. Friederici personally instructed the photogxapher 
as to the special points to be brought out in the views : to him and to Professor Termer I have to 
express my warm appreciation of their most helpful courtesy. 

The photographs show very clearly the main details of construction. They prove that 
Davidson is fully justified in saying that the Botel Tobago boats are almost identical in (‘onstruction 
with the Solomon Islands' mon type. There is no longer any possible doubt that the Botel Tobago 
boat, the mon, and the Moluccan oremhai all belong to the same class of naval design. What 
differences there are in the first mentioned suggest that it belongs to a more advanced stage of boat- 
building ; it is probable that the greater simplicity or crudity of the design of the oremhai and the 
mon is due to degradation. 

As may be seen from an examination of the photographs (pi. L, figs. 1 and 2) the boat is 
equal-ended. Each end is sharp and rises in a gracefully abrupt fashion, terminating in an 
acuminate point. The lines are handsome and clean, with the greatest beam amidships, gradually 
decreasing towards each end, so that in plan the gunwale lines assume a broadly lanceolate outline. 

The ends rise to a height of 1 -26 metres measured from the ground, whereas amidships it is only 
0*75 metre. The beam is 0*37 metre. 

The base of the hull consists of a narrow salient keel, spliced by means of a lock joint at each 
end to a narrow and curved stem-post. On each side of the keel are three wide strakes (pi. L, fig. 2). 
The two lower run horizontally and are shorter than the third, which we may term the washstrake. 

^ The Mariner s Mirror (Quart. Journ. of the Soc. ^ The Island of Formosa, past and present, {>. 568, 
for Nautical Researcli), vol. XXI, pp. 411-427, London. 1903. 

London, 1935. 
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The terminal «ectioiis of the washstrakes form the up-curved end-pieces. Each half end-piece is 
cut from the solid : its distal margin butts against one side of one of the narrow stem -posts. 

The planks are held together initially means of wooden dowel-pins inserted into opposed 
edges as in the oremhai type: no sign of their presence is shown outwardly. As each strake is made 
up of three lengths or sections butted end to end, care is taken to break the joint.s : this is clearly 
seen in plate L, fig. 2. 

As in the oremhai the dowel attachment of the planking is reinforced by a system of indirect 
lashings. When dubbing out the planks, lug-shaped perforated cleats (comb-cleats) are shaped out 
and left upstanding at predetermined places. In the present boat they consist of three sets. 
The first of these give attachment to a U-shaped transverse frame, located amidships (pi. L, fig. 3). 
The second serve to hold in place a triangular bulkhead board near one end (pi. L. fig. 4) : the third 
are used to tie together the converging sides at each end. In addition, a short board, triangular 
in shape, evidently a seat, rests upon and is lashed to a ledge which projects horizontally from the 
lower edge of the washstrake in the bows at each end ; this lashing is reinforcerl b\' a number of 
wooden pins transfixing board and ledge, clearly seen in plate L, fig. 4. The ledge referred to extends 
for about three-quarters of the length of the hull on each side from one end : at the other it is quite 
short. Several large holes perforate the longer ledge at intervals : these probably were for the 
attachment of paddling thwarts though none is present in the boat as it is. 

The sides of the hull are handsomely ornamented (pi. L. fig- 1 and fig. 5). Toward each end panels of 
double chevrons alternate with others on which highly stylised human figures are painted in sets of three. 

Prominent in the enlarged panel on each bow of 
^ each end, is a large circular rose-like disc, formed 
M of three concentric circles of small semi-lunes, 
white on a black ground. In Fischer s figure 
given by Heine-Geldern,^ a large round disc is 
shown at each end in similar position. 

The peculiar construction of this boat of 
Botel Tobago thus briefly described, proves that 
the range of the oremhai and moii type of hull 
construction extends far to the north of the 
Moluccas and thus helps materially towards 
bridging the gap in the distribution of rib-cleat 
attachment signalized in ancient Scandinavia 
and in present-day Indonesia. 

It is a noteworthy detail that the method of 
lashing the ribs to the hull planking is more 
nearly related to the Scandinavian type than t(j 
that in use either in the oremhai or the mon. 
Instead of the rattan lashing passing over the 
rib as in these two types, it is passed through 
a transverse perforation in the rib itself. 
The presence of a keel and stem posts is 
another approximation to the Scandinavian 
design as seen in the later \dking ships 
(Gokstad, etc.), and thereby differs from the 
round-bottomed design of the oremhai and tlie 
mon. 

The occurrence of large circular discs painted on each side of hath ends is a most unusual instance 
of multiple oculi. It is significant that the only other known instances are found in central 
Indonesia and on the east coast of Africa where Indonesian maritime influence was powerful m the 
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Fig. 5. orxamextox the boat of botel tobago. 


3 ■ Urlieimat u. friilieste Wanderungen der Auistronesier,' Aathropo-s, vol. XX VII, pi, XIX, fig. 9o, 
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distant past. The first of these instances is that seen at Boro Budur in eastern Java, where two 
of the eighth or ninth century ships sculptured on the walls of the temple show round oculi at each 
end of the hull — on the bows and the quarters. The other is the presence of oculi in the same 
duphcated positions on the mtepe. one of the two primitive East African vessels which show distinct 
evidence of Indonesian influence in their design — the other being the double outrigger canoe, the 
distinctive fishing-craft along the whole coast from Lamu in the north to Mozambique in the south. 

In conclusion, it is clear that in constructional details, the Botel Tobago boat possesses 
important and characteristic features which it shares in common with certain ancient Scandinavian 
vessels. Either this is an extraordinary instance of convergent development in multiple major features 
of constructional design, or there has been in the distant past cultural connection or cultural diffusion 
between northern Europe and the western Pacific whereby these features have been carried half 
round the world. The time limit in hand is ample for the purpose, for we know that the comb- 
cleat attachment tvpe of boat design was alreadv in use in Scandinavia at the end of the Bronze Age. 
We may safely reckon that inserted frames attached to comb -cleats on the hull planking were in use 
in Scandinavia twenty-five centuries ago. 

If a climate milder than the present prevailed then or subsequently along the northern coast 
of Asia, cultural diffusion by means of coastal (or river ?) communication, possibly in short stages, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific would encounter no insuperable obstacle to the success of its 
operation, slow though this would probably be. The three peoples who Avere distinguished in the 
past as the most fearless navigators the world has ever seen — the Indonesians, Polynesians and 
ancient Scandinavians — all agree in the possession of the comb-cleat constructional feature of design. 
So far as I am aAvare no other people have ever employed this pecufiar device except the Solomon 
Islanders w ho borrowed it directly from an Indonesian source at a comparatively recent date. It is 
a feature foreign to the boat designs of all the great cultures of antiquity, whether of the Nile, 
Euphrates, Indus or Mediterranean. 


Africa : West. Nunn. 

RECONCILIATION CUSTOMS IN THE GOLD COAST. By G. X, X, Xunn, Colonial Adminlstmtin^ 


Sendee, Gold Coast. 

Oni fbe Wasaw^ Fiasis of the Tarkw a 

fcU I District of the Gold Colony I had occasion 
to be present at a number of meetings betAveen 
Chiefs and sections of their people Avho had been 
for some time opposed to them, at aa hich meetings 
certain ‘ customs ' aa ere observed in connection 
Avith the reconciliation betAveen the parties. 

In each case the idea underlying the cere- 
monial appeared to be the same, namely, the 
purging of contempt by means of purification of 
the heart of the malcontent, apology to the 
wTonged party, propitiation of the fetish for 
rudeness shoAATi to its guardian, the Chief, and 
renewal of the oath of fealty. 

The details of the ceremonial varied slightly 
from village to Aullage, no doubt in accordance 
Avith peculiarities of the particular fetish con- 
cerned, but each ceremony Avas the same in 
principle and form. 

The Chief and those who had remained loyal 
to him in the dispute seated themseh^es under a 
tree, often near the Ahinfie (Chief’s residence), 
opposite the opposing party. The * Black 


‘ Stools,' reA-erenced locally in the same spirit as 
the Golden Stool of Ashanti, Avere produced by 
AAhiehever party to the dispute had had the 
custody of them during the period of disagree- 
ment and Avere grouped betAveen the parties. 
The Chief’s Linguist then announced the object 
for Avhich the meeting Avas being held, namely, 
the formal act of reconciliation before the face of 
the fetish, and called upon the opposition to 
declare AA hether they had made up their minds to 
go through AAuth the ceremony. On receiving a 
fa\murable reply, he Avould next call upon the 
leader of the opposition to produce certain things 
Avhich AAOuld be needed for the purging. These 
Avere generally called the * pacification ' and 
AA^ere usually made up of a A'arying quantity of 
bottles of ' gin ’ (geneva), sixteen shillings, a 
sheep (usually a Avhite sheep) and a sum of money 
varying from £15 to £60 to be paid to the Chief 
and his outraged Elders. 

These demands Avere in all cases met by a 
request to reduce the value of them, Avhich aaus 
always done. The main items reduced Avere the 
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number of bottles of gin and the sum to be paid 
to the Chief and Elders. In some cases the latter 
was deleted altogether after the ceremony, but 
there 'svas always a sum regarded as payable 
during the progress of the ' custom.* 

The Chief being the guardian of the Stools 
during his tenure of the position of Chief, dispute 
with liini entails a degree of disrespect to the 
►Stools, \^•herefore the ceremonies ^yeTe all in- 
timately comiected with them. In all cases a 
sheep was sacrificed, by having its throat cut 
with one stroke of a knife, its head being stretched 
round over one shoulder during the cutting. 
This sheep was the sacrifice to the Stools and 
they were smeared with its blood. 

Prior to thi.s, however, each of the opposition 
had been required to seat himself (often on a 
sheepskin) between the parties, stripped to the 
waist. Thus seated he was called upon by the 
►Stool {‘arrier (the immediate warden of the 
Stools) to ' purge his heart * towards the C'hief 
and those witli whom he had been at variance. 
This the man did impromptu, mentioning any 
particular points w hich had caused him personally 
to revolt from authority, apart from the main 
cause of the dispute, and ending with an assertion 
that he w as now* satisfied that he had no cause for 
(*ont inning in opposition and w'as sorry for w hat 
he had done. At the end of his apology the Stool 
carrier would speak to the delinquent, briefly 
summing up the alleged causes of the dispute, 
appealing to him to keep his heart " clean ’ for 
the future and expressing the readiness of the 
Chief and the Stools to accept the apology. 

The man would then receive ' fetish.' In most 
ca.ses this was a liquid composed of blood of the 
slaughtered sheep, which had been poured over 
the Stools and caught in a basin, a horn or a 
common tumbler. In one case an egg w'as broken 
and smeared over the oldest looking of the Black 
Stools (a mere fragment of rotten wood, obviously 
very old) and the penitent was required to lick 
a quantity of tlie egg from the Stool. In all 
cases immediately after receiving the ' fetish ' 


the recipient w'as given a sip of gin out of a 
tumbler, the gin being from that provided by the 
opposition. This w'as frankly admitted by one 
informant to be for the purpose of removing the 
taste of the fetish, but was more usually said to 
be the final seal of forgiveness. 

During the drinking of the * fetish * thc^ 
drinker's head was. in most places, anointed with 
a (quantity of the fetish licjuid. usually a small 
drop being placed on the very crown of the head. 
The container of the fetish from wdiich it was 
drunk w^as usually a goat's horn and this was 
passed from the nose over the head and down the 
spine to the small of the back before the recipient 
was allowed to go. This part of the ceremony 
generally caused smiles among the onlookers, 
probably by reason of the fact that mo.st men 
wriggled and smifnl as the horn passed dow'ntlu’ 
spine and tickled. 

Fetish ' was not drunk by those profes.sing 
f'hristianity, who were allow'cd to hold a Bibl(‘ 
or a Rosary before them wliile making their 
a])ology, endinif by kissing it. In one case an 
African Catechist administered the oath to 
members of his ( 'hurch. 

In one or two cases the Ahinfie had been 
desecrated by the fact that unauthorised persons, 
members of the opposition to the Chief, had 
entered it without liis permission and looted it. 
In these cases a second sheep was slaughtered, 
by the same means and in the same manner, but 
in the central courtyard of the Ahinfie (in one 
instance on the floor in the doorway leading to 
the courtyard). The blood was allow'ofl to flow' 
into a clot on the spot w'here the sacrifice was 
made. The carcass was taken away but the 
blood left to dry in the sun. 

Many of the ceremonies appeared to be carried 
out in a some w hat amateurish manner, as though 
the participants were not really aware of the 
procedure to be folloAved and a great deal of 
delay was sometimes occasioned, during which 
arguments arose as to the next step. 


China. 

AN ARCHAIC FORM 

Illustrated. 


OF CHESS GAME IN CHINESE PEASANT EMBROIDERY. 


Schuster. 

By Carl Schustf r. 


The accompanying drawing. Fig. 1, repre- 
sents a design on a cotton bed valance from 
the village of Ch'ing Yang I, in the upper Han 
\ Alley in .'^outh- western Shensi province. China. 


The WTiter has been engaged for several seasons 
in collecting specimens of cross-stitch embroidery 
on cotton doth from the rural districts of western 
China, and found examples of this motive, with 
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very slight variations, in the provinces of Shensi. 
Szech'uan and Yunnan, so that there is no doubt 
of its being widespread and firmly established in 
tradition throughout the interior provinces. The 
design repertoire of this class of work has an 
amazing variety and extent, containing a number 
of motives quite unknown in the rest of Chinese 
art, and belonging rather, as it seems to the 
Mriter, to a primitive or primordial strain of 
tradition with frequent evidence of relationships 
outside of China. 



Fig. 1. EMBROIDERED DESIGX FROM SHEXSI PROVINCE, 
CHINA. 


In publishing this design it may not be out of 
place to call attention to one or two non-Chinese 
analogues. 

In the centre of the design is a large eight - 
petalled geometric flower of the type popularly 
called ' chrysanthemum C On each petal in 
white reserve are four Chinese dominoes with 
blue (dark) and pink (light) crosses for the 
numbers. In each of the four angles between the 
rhomboid petals of this flower is a female figure 
seated on a chair, with lips and hair ribbons 
embroidered in rose-coloured thread. They wear 
trousers embroidered in a different coloured thread 
for each figure, which we will speak of in a mo- 
ment. The small shoes on their bound feet are 
indicated in thread of contrasting colours. The 
central flower and the four seated figures are all 
surrounded by a frame of three lines in the shape 
of an eight-pointed star, so as to enclose each 


seated figure in an open scpiare in the corner. 
The frame rises to four smaller points over each 
pair of petals, forming four smaller diagonal 
squares, each of which contains a starlike device 
with four major and four minor lobes. From the 
tops of these smaller points in the frame a scroll- 
work extends to right and left over a pair of fish 
attached by lines to the frame at the base of the 
point. Each of these fish has square eyes and a 
sprig-like fin attached to its under-body. 

From the people themselvevS, in spite of the 
best will in the world, I could get no further 
explanation than the obvious one, that these are 
domino ( *^ ku^ p"ai^) players. In all likeli- 
hood that is all the information it wall ever be 
possible to get from the people themselves. There 
is, however, one curious feature of the design 
which gives us a clue to its deeper significance. 
All of these western Chinese designs are executed 
in indigo -dyed blue thread on white cotton cloth ; 
the occurrence of polychromy is extremely rare, 
and if it occurs at all it is generally confined to an 
occasional bit of pink silk thread to emphasize 
details like human lips or the beaks of birds. But 
in this design by exception we are suddenly treated 
to a display of four different colours, applied to 
the trousers worn by the four seated figures. 
The distribution of colours (I have indicated 
coloured portions of the design by means of light 
crosses) on the trousers is as follows : upper left, 
violet; lower left, green; upper right, pale 
blue ; lower left, rose. The fact that colour is 
introduced in this way in the four comers of the 
design at once suggests a reminiscence of the 
cosmic colours of the four cardinal directions. 
The fact that the four colours do not correspond 
to those fixed in Chinese literary tradition is not 
surprising in a folk art where motives are apt to 
survive the memory of their significance : all that 
has survived here, apparently, is the tradition 
that it is proper to apply various colours to the 
trousers of these four * domino players,’ even 
though colour is never elsewhere used in such 
quantities. 

It does not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to see that we have here the repre- 
sentation of what was originally a cosmic game. 
How neatly our design conforms to this con- 
ception can be seen most readily if I quote, in 
translation, some passages from Ferdinand Bork, 
Die Geschichte des Welthildts (Bd. Ill, Heft 2/5 in 
the series * Ex Oriente Lux/ Leipzig, 1930), 
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which read like a description of the design, or to 
which the design appears in many respects as an 
appropriate illustration. 

Bork, p. 134 : — Our occidental game (of 
chess) has become a mere game of skill : it has 
lost all traces of the earlier stages of its develop- 
ment, whereas the Asiatic forms have retained a 
number of archaic traits. We owe our knowledge 
of the Asiatic forms to Hiram Cox, among others, 
who, in Asiatic Researches VII, p. ISOjJf., published 
an essay ' On the Burmah Game of Chess, com- 
• pared with the Indian, Chinese, and Persian Game 
' of the Same Denomination/ and to William Jones 
C On the Indian Game of Chess,’ Asiatic Re- 
searches II., p. I59j5f.) The latter acquaints us 
with the ancient form. In the Bhavischja 
Purana, King Judhischtira gives the following 
directions : ‘‘ Divide the board on each side into 
eight rows of squares. Then set up the red army 
‘‘ in the east, the green arm}" in the south, the 
yellow army in the west and the black army in 
the north . . . but the boat must be placed in 
the comer of the field.” 

The connection of colours with the corners 
shows that we are dealing with an ancient game 
of planets and the cosmos. These are the Babylo- 
nian planetary colours in the alignment to which 
we find the closest analogy among the Dakota in 
Xorth America (c/. J. 0. Dorsey, A Study of 
Siouan Cults, 1 1th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, 1894, section 378, p. 529) ; 


is a eosmograni. The outer worlds are assigned 
to the four corners, and are surrounded by 
oceans. It is precisely this cosmogram whose 
'' acquaintance we made in India, even if not in 
the shapeof an up-endedsquare. TheboatwKich 
appears in the Indian four- chess instead of a 
“ tower is old and original. It is not four 
'' armies which here do battle, but the four 
worlds, separated bv broad oceans, and 
distinguished by their four colours : they can 
‘‘ only join combat by boat." 

According to Bork, op. cit., pp. 142, 143, the 
idea of a central river or sea persists in certain 
analogous American Indian games. Our Eig. 2 
(from Theodor- Wilhelm Danzel, Mexiko I., 
Bildteil, Altmexikanische Blldersckriften, 2, 
Aufl.. Folkwang-Hagen, 1922, pi. 9) show"s the 



Fig. 2. the mexic.\x game of patollt. 


Dakota god Element Colour : Chess game. 

VVakinjan Fire East red : red 

Takuschkan* Wind South black : green ( — blue) 

Ungtechi [schkan Water West yellow : yellow 

Tunkari Earth North blue : black 

(p. 135) The association of the corners of the 
“ cosmos w ith gods, elements, colours, etc., is only 
“ a variation of a similar feature of the cosmic 
*■ pictures of the old w"orld (cf. Mitra, I., column 

” We still occasionally call the cardinal points 
” ■ comers of the earth,’ as which they were con- 
ceived by the Sumerians. In any case, as 
' * Menant has pointed out in his w"ork on Babylonia 
and Chaldea (Babel urid Sumer ien) the 
Sumerian temples were orientated tow-ards the 
• comers and not with the sides, as we should do. 

‘‘ If the four-sided chess game of the Bhavischja 
* ' Purana is a planetary game, then the chessboard 


four-sided Mexican game of patolli as depicted 
on a post-Columbian manuscript, the work of a 
Mexican artist of the second half of the 16th 
century. The four-sided East Indian game of 
pachisi should also no doubt be drawn into 
consideration in this connection. 

As for our Chinese design, several things 
become clear in the light of the Indian analogue 
(or prototype ?) discussed by Bork, namely, the 
situation of the four players in the comers, and 
the presence of the eight fish on the periphery 
which are undoubtedly denizens of the cosmic 
ocean. In this closely integrated design it is 
likely that little is due to chance and that all 
details equally have their origin in significant 
symbolism: thus one is tempted to see in the 
points of the framew ork betw-een each pair of 
fishes a cardinal mountain .w’hich generally appears 
in such cosmologies (thus for example Frank 
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Hamilton Cushing, Zuni Fetiches, 2ncl Ann. Rep, 
Bur. Am. Ethn., p. 17 : '* In the centre of the great 
^ • sea of each of these regions stood a very ancient 
sacred place . . . , a great mountain peak. 
“ In the north was the Mountain Yellow, in the 
west the Mountain Blue, in the south the 
Mountain Red, in the east the Mountain White, 
above the Mountain Alb colour, and below the 
Mountain Black.*'). We might also see in the 
scrollwork growing from the top of each ' peak ’ 
in our design a sort of cosmic tree or herb, 
equivalent to the soma and haoma of Indian and 
Iranian tradition, of which the fish would then be 
the appropriate guardians, moored at the base of 
the mountain. The four-lobed stars under these 
peaks are perhaps also not without some signifi- 
cance, as well as the eight -pet ailed flower Mhich 
serves as the gaming board. 

Many questions naturally arise about the 
design. One wonders why Avomen should be 
represented as the players. A suggestion, 
perhaps, may be taken from a game of chess or 
checkers as it survives among the Man-Coc and 
Man-Tien at Yguyenbinh in Tonkin (Maynard 
Owen Williams in the National Geographic 
Magazine, October, 1935, p. •192j5f. and illustra- 

Technology. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SPOON. By Pwj>s 
At a dinner-party about thirty years ago 
I happened to sit next to Prof. Oscar 
Montelius. the famous archaeologist. On that 
occasion I seized the opportunity of demonstrating 
to him the ordinary ornamentation of a spoon 
(see fig. 1). 



upper Side voder side 


Fig, 1. MODERN SPOONvS SHOWING VESTIGIAL ORNAMENT. 

In this ornament the handle extends farther 
on the under side of the bowl than on the upper 

[ 1 


tions, especially colour plates XIV and XVI), in 
which women of these two tribes, the former in 
brilliant attire with conspicuously checkered 
trousers, the latter in a drab costume, act as 
living chessmen on a large chessboard improvised 
on the ground . T hey move from square to square . 
duplicating the moves of tribal dignitaries who 
play their game on a chessboard of the usual 
small size : as the women move from place to 
place, they are seated on chairs, and these chairs 
are placed astride the intersections of the lines, 
i.e., at the corners and not within the squares. 
Disregarding the interesting question as to the 
original significance of this form of chess game, 
one may feel that there are sufficient points in 
common between the outward form of this Tonkin 
game and the Chinese representation to justify 
the suspicion that they are more or less distantly 
related, the more primitive society preserving 
the actual game, of which the Chinese represen- 
tation is but a remote reflection. 

The Chinese design is presented here with these 
few tentative suggestions, in the hope that it will 
come to the attention of others who may be in a 
position to pursue its significance and relations 
farther. 

Wiman. 

sor Carl Wiman, Upsala. 

side, as if to support the bowl. The bowl con- 
tinues a little dowuAvards (on the figure) along 
the sides of the distal part of the handle. The 
Avhole makes the impression as if the spoon were 
composed of two parts, viz., the bowl and a 
split handle, which embraces a part of the bowl 
and supports it on the under side. 

I propounded a theory to the effect that the 
bowl had originally been, for instance, a mussel 
which had been fixed on to a cloven wooden peg 
in order not to bum one's fingers or to make 
the bowl, i.e., the shell, more handy, or both. 
The same ornament is to be found on forks, but 
in that case it may have been borrowed from the 
spoon, Avliich is older. 

One can also imagine that they could not make 
a spoon in one piece, but were obliged to beat 
the boAvl out as a separate piece, and then fix it 
on to a handle. 

I have seen, I believe, in the laboratory of a 
druggist, separate spoon bowls. 

Montelius found m3^ theor\" very striking, but 
told me that in the ancient type^ of spoons 
there Avas nothing to support m\’ theory". This 
51 ] 
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was not new to me; I knew very well that the 
ancient spoons were of a type which corresponded 
more to the wooden Lapp -scoop. 

As a palaeontologist I must thus draw the con- 
clusion that the spoon has a double descent : — 

(1) from an implement like the Lapp-scoop, and 

(2) from the bowl of a mussel or some forged 
metal, which has secondarily been furnished Muth 
a handle. 

I have recently discussed my theory with 
another archaeologist, who advised me to consult 
some London museum, where an ancient com- 
pound spoon of my type might perhaps be 
known. 


It seems also possible to me that the spoon 
composed of two parts has nothing to do with 
a stage which is so early that a mussel can be 
taken into consideration. One can imagine that 
this spoon is comparatively recent, but lias 
arisen somewhere and then displaced the more 
ancient scoop- type, which has now totally dis- 
appeared or has quite recently been secondarily 
taken up again as a ladle. For this purpose the 
ancient scoop-type vas more suitable, because 
its bov 1 was deeper distally. On such re-adopted 
scoop-spoons 1 have seen the same ornament 
described above in a somewhat reduced form 
applied as a loan. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INTERNATIONALCONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC 
nnil PROTO-HISTORIC SCIENCES: 

204 Second Session : Oslo, 3-9 August, 1936. 

The First Session of this Congress was held 
in London in July and August, 1932, and its pro- 
ceedings were reported in Man, 1932, 240-52. This 
Second Session fully justified the confidence of 
its promoters and maintains the high reputation of 
the City and University of Oslo as a centre of 
learning, efficiency, and hospitality. 

The meetings were held in the stately and 
convenient buildings of the University, and included 
inaugural and concluding sessions, four plenary 
meetings for public lectures on aspects of Scandi- 
navian archaeology^ and four days of sectional 
proceedings, arranged on the same principles as 
gave general satisfaction in London in 1932. 

At the Inaugural Meeting on Monday, 3 August, 
the Congress was honoured with the presence of 
His Majesty the King of Norway. The President, 
Dr. A. \V. Brogger, welcomed the members on 
behalf of the Organizing Committee, making use of 
all the five languages recognized by the statutes of 
the Congress. The Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Halvdan Koht, himself a distinguished historian, 
expressed the good wishes of the Government of 
Norway and of the City of Oslo. Sir Charles Peers, 
who was President of the London Congress, replied 
on behalf of the foreign visitors, and Dr. Brogger 
delivered his presidential address on the theme of 
The Xew Age of Discovery. The proceedings were 
oj>ened by Johan Svendsen's Xorsk Rapsodi Xo. 3 
rendered by the orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society; and were closed by D. M. Johansen’s ode 
Gamle Xorig, sung unaccompanied by the fine choir 
of the Students’ Association. 

On the evening of the opening day a vusit was paid 
to Bygdoy, across the fiord, where the Viking ships 
from Oseberg and Gokstad have been magnificently 
installed, mainly' by' the exertions of Dr. Brogger, 
in a well -designed museum, together with examples 
of contemporary timber huts, and other objects. 


The members were afterwards entertained at 
Dronningen, at the water side, by the Norwegian 
Archaeological Society % and returned to the city' 
about midnight by' ferry'. On Tuesday', 5 August, 
there was a similar e\*ening party' at Frogner- 
saeteren, overlooking the city' and its fiord and 
islands from a wooded height of about 1,500 feet. 
Thursday' was devoted to a whole -day' visit to 
Horten, Gokstad, and Sande fiord. On Friday' Their 
Majesties the King and Queen of Norway’^ graciously' 
received the members at tea in the Boy al Palace, 
overlooking the city ; and on Satuixlay the City' of 
Oslo concluded the visit with a farewell dinner." 

Four general lectures, forming a series of studies 
in the Northern cycle of culture, were given bv 
leading Norwegian prehistorians; Dr. Jobs Boe on 
The Origins of Civilization in the Extreme Xonh of 
Europe ; Dr. Gutarm Gjessing on The Xorwegian 
Monumeyital Art of the Weidmannskultur, interpret- 
ing the famous rock -engravings as illustrations of 
the life of primitive himters ; Dr. Haakon Shetelig 
on Elemeyits of Teutoyiic Oryiayyient diirmg the 
Aligratiori Period / and Dr. Bjorn Hougen on 
The Oseberg Textiles ayid the earliest history of Weaviiuj 
iyi X or way. 

In connexion with the last named, there was a 
special loan -exhibit ion of textiles of the Viking Age, 
with an admirable catalogue by" Dr. Hougen. 
Other exhibitions illustrated the rock -paintings and 
engravings of other parts of the world, from Finland 
to South Africa, and the development of design in 
the personal ornaments of the Migration Period, 
with a finely illustrated description, also by Dr! 
Hougen. It should also be mentioned that the 
first volume of Dr. J. Boe’s monumental stiah' of 
the Norwegian rock-engravings has been published 
in honour of the Oslo meeting. 

The splendid collections of the Universitv 
Museum, the Museum of Industrial Art, and the 
National Gallery' attracted general attention, and a 
visit was arranged to the remarkable collections of 
the Oslo sculptor, Mr. Vigeland. 
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Sections I and II met jointly for Human Palaeon- 
tology and Stone Age questions. Papers on 
physical anthropology' were few but important ; 
by H. V. Vallois on the very short Duration of 
Life among Prehistoric Men, and by Shevket Aziz 
Kansu on Skeletons from Alaka Hoy ilk and Kion- 
tepe in Anatolia. More general questions were raised 
by H. Field, on the Antiquity of Man in South- 
U'fstern Asia, and W. Wolff on the Primitive History 
of Mankind. The Abbe Breuil had notes on the 
working of Stone ay\d Bone at Chou-koii-tien, and 
H. J. H. Drummond and T. T. Paterson an account 
of Stone Age Discoveries and Problems in India. 

M. W. F. Tweedie reported Discoveries in the 
Pleistocene of South-east Java. 

Xorthern Africa was well represented by 
Reygasse on industries and rock carvings and paint- 
ings in Central Sahara, Hoggar and Tassili, Miss G. 
Caton Thompson on Stone Age Problems in X. 
Africa, R. Vaufrey and H. Rothert on Bock -car rings. 
H, Obermeier dealt with the Bock- AH of Eastern 
Spain. 

In Europe, X. X. Morosan described a Solutrian 
Site in Bessarabia, and two examples of Mammoth- 
hunting in Boumania : O. Tschumi, the Pakeolithic 
Caves of the Bernese Oberland. 

Mesolithic finds in Esthonia were announced by 
H. Moora, Microlithic Settlements in central Jutland 
by T. Mathiassen, the Ayicylus and older Litorina 
Cultures in Western Swedeyi by X, Xiklasson, 
Maglemosian objects found in Belgium, by R. L. 
Doize, and the Late Palaeolithic of Meiendorf, by 
A. Rust. 

Sectioyi III. A, dev'oted to neolithic and subsequent 
cultures of Xorthern and Western Europe, had a 
full programme of important papers. J. D. Grahame 
Clark’s account of the British Cotuiexions of the 
Baltic Stone Age Cultures covered wide ground with 
full knowledge and careful inference ; and his 
accoimt of the Penland Besearch Committee showed 
what the intensive study of a specific regional 
problem can yield, even in a few seasons. J. Brond- 
sted’s discussion of the Transition from the Kitchen 
midden stage to the Neolithic iti Denmark, and 
C. Blake Whelan’s analysis of XoHhern Irish Stone 
Industries illustrated the same problem in other 
regions. 

Megalithic cultures Were discussed by - F. 
Grimes for Wales, by Mrs. Hawkes for Jersey, by 
E. E. Evans and Miss Gaffikin for Xorthern Ireland, 
and by Mrs. Clifford for the Neolithic Bites of Southern 
Britain in relation to the Notgrove Long Barrow. 
A. Keiller and Stuart -Piggott reported on Becent 
discaveries at Avebury. 

Bock Engravings in Xorthern Europe were 
classified by G. Hallstrom ; in iMiddle Germany by 
M alther Schulz, and in Scotland by A. J. Edwards. 

The Hallstatt Bronze Sword in Britain was the 
subject of papers by Francis Ow^en and J. D. 
Cowen ; the Halberd in Bronze Age Europe by Sean 
P. O’Riordain; the Early Bronze Age in the South- 
west of England by C. A. Raleigh Radford : and the 
Western Bronze Age and the Celts by C. P. C. 
Hawkes, Special topics were the Bronze Age 


Textiles in Denmark by H. C. Broholm, and Soldering 
and Welding in the Bronze and Early Iron Ages by 
Herbert Marj'on. Miss ^Vlary Kitson -Clark gave 
useful N^otes on the Prehistory of Yorkshire. 

Of more general scope were the papers of Prof. 
Boiko, Fr. von Richthofen on New Directions of 
Prehistoric Study in Eastern Europe, E. Volteris on 
the coming of the Lithuanian -speaking people into 
their present abodes, and V, Hermannsen's com- 
memoration of the centenary of C. J. Thomseyi^ s 
" Three Age System ’’ for Stone Bronze and Iron. 
The Early Iron Age was the subject of papers by 
G. Hatt on Types of Dwellmgs in Jutland, and by 
G. Hasse on Belgian Iron Javelins. 

Section III.B. M. E. L. Mallowan discussed the 
Origin of Asiatic Painted Wares in the light of his 
owm excavations at Xineveh, Arpachiya, and Syria ; 
B. Filow annoimced remarkable Connexions between 
Thrace and Myceyicean culture, especially ‘ Cycladic ' 
statuettes, gold prototypes of Mmyan ceramic forms 
and Minoan rapiers, from Thracian sites; R. W. 
Hutchinson examined the types and distribution of 
Aegeayi Battle ; P, Dikaios described his 

Discovery in Cyprus of inhabited sites of tw o distinct 
cultures anterior to the first regular Bronze Age ; 
and C. F. A. Schaeffer annoimced Fresh Discoveries 
at Bas Shaynra and m Cyprus supplementing those 
conummicated to the London Congress. There are 
here four cultures earlier than the C^'pro -Mycenaean : 
a remarkable painted ware culture has affinities 
w'ith Syrian and Mesopotamian painted wares, and 
is dated by imported ^liddle Minoan pottery. 
The remarkable announcement, by R. O. Arik, of 
the discovery of early burials with gold ornaments 
and vase.s, bronze deer and " sun w'heels,’ and 
fabrics of pottery resembling the earliest at Ras 
Shamra, at Alaka-Hoyiik in Anatolia, was read in 
Section I-II, but has its proper place here. Miss 
E. de Manneville's w'ell-illustrated description 
of the Statuary, Architecture, and Cerayyiics of Pre- 
historic Malta provoked several questions and 
references to other Mediterranean cultures. 

All these papers were discussed at some length, 
and illustrated the inter-dependence of excavation 
and research in the wide region with which this 
section deals. 

Sectioyi III.C, for Eastern and Southern Europe, 
received through J. L. Myres a full report from the 
Cotnmittee on the Cultures of theWesteryi Mediterrayieayi 
on the archaeological surveys of Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Malta, executed by Dr. Eiise Baum- 
gartel, and on work in the Balearic islands. 
Neolithic Cidtures were discussed by I. Wahle and 
J. Xeustupny for mid -Europe, by M. Grbie for the 
A^ugoslav section of the Middle Danube. There 
were technological papers on the Neolithic Textiles 
of the Swiss Pile-dwellings by E. Vogt, on Priyyiitive 
Wood Culture by R. Pittioni, and on Becent Dis- 
coveries of Pile-dwellings in the Wauweilermoss and 
at Egolzw'il. F. v. Tompa gave a thorough and 
convincing review of Broyize Age Chronology hi 
Hungary, and K. Willvonseder an estimate of 
Axistria' 8 positioyi in the yyhd -European Broyize Age. 
Important contributions to the chronology of the 
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Painted-Ware Cultures of Easter>i Europe were 
made by V. Dimitrescii de>scribing the new site of 
Atmageana-Tatarasca, and by R. Vulpe, with a 
* pre-Cucaiteni ’ site at Izvoarele. Bronze Pins with 
Eide Loop were examined by H. L. Jansen, Bohemian 
Chariot burials by J. Filip, the Maikop Tumulus by 

I. Barkovskyj, the Eskelhem H orse -hi ts hy Callus, 
the I)icised Stone at Lampersdorf in Silesia by E. 
Petersen, and settlement sites at Biskupia in Poland 
by J. Kostrzewski, and in Bohemia by L. Franz. 

Sectioti IV received communications from P. V. 
van Stein Callenfels on Prehistoric Problems of 
South-east Asia^ from C. O. Seligman and H. C. 
Beck on Early Contacts between Europe and the 
Far East, from D. J, Finn on Finds in the Honqkong 
Region, and from Khawaj Mohammed Ahmed, 
Curator of the Hyderabad Museum, on recent tind^ 
in Hyderabad. 

Section V, covering the migration period, began 
with the Sew Corpus of Danish RiDiic Inscriptions 
by L. Jacobsen an<l E. Moltke, and W. Krause on 
Runes as phoitetic signs and symbols of ideas. 
Excavations in fortified settlements w^ere described 
by F. Balodis and V. Kagevicius for Lithuania. 
A. E. van Gift'en in the Netherlands, P. Norland in 
Denmark, and J. Eisner in Czechoslovakia. Ancient 
Farmsteads and House-forms were illustrated by 

J. Petersen, in Roga-laiid, by S. Grieg in east and 
west Norway in comparison, by A. O. Curie in 
Shetland, by Freiherr B. von Richthofen in 
Schleswig-Holstein, by C. A. Raleigh Radford m 
Angle.sey : and the Antiquity of Strip Cultivation in 
Western Europe by C. E. Stevens. The Vandelkidtur 
was discussed by B. Nerman in the light of finds in 
Gothland ; J. B. Perkins attempted a chronology of 
Visigothic Sculptures iyi France ; and Miss Anna 
Roes proposed an Origin for the Whirl Motives in 
early ornament. For the Saxon and Viking move- 
ments there w’ere papers by V. Gordon Childe on 
Early Iron Age types common to Norway and NoiRi 
Britain, M. Jahn on Norway and the home of the 
Vandals, G. Rosenberg on a Viking Ship Burial at 
Ladby m F linen. Deft mark, D. A. Chart on the 
prospect of Viking Discoveries by excavation in 
Northern Ireland, J. N. L. Myres on the Ceramic 
Evidence for the Anglo-Saxon conquest of England, 
and Miss Marj^ Boyle on Foreign influences in early 
eastern Scottish sculpture. 

Decorative Arts were well represented by T, J. 
Arne on The Art of the Migration -People in South 
Russia, H. Zeiss on South German Animal-tnotives 
in the early Migration Period, E. T. Leeds on the 
Large Anglo-Saxoyi squareheaded Brooch in England, 
H. Kiihn on the Migration-time in relation ivith 
Siberia and China deprecated the premature 
identification of western forms in Chinese culture, 
though occasional foreign objects were certainly 
known, from Central Asia and beyond. Miss Agnes 
Geijer described Textiles from the graves at Birka, 
which illustrated those from Oseberg. Ethnological 
questions were raised by I. Barkovskyj on Coyitracted 
Burials of the ‘ Burg -wall ’ period in Bohemia, and 
V. Scerbakivskyj on the Primitive Slave Problem. 


At the concluding ^e^^ion of the Oslo Congress it 
was resolved mianimously to accept the invitation 
to hold the Third Session in 1940 at Buda-Pesth. 
and to nominate Prof. F. von Tompa as President 
and Dr. S, Gall us as S(‘cretary, together with 
Dr. J. Boe of Bergen a^ Co-Secretary, to maintain 
the continuity of tlie Third Congress with the 
Second, 

E\'ervone who attended thtj Oslo Congre.ss miiNt 
have been im])ressed with the great value of su(*h 
gatherings for the intercommiuiication of method^., 
results, and idt^as ; and, no ]e>.s, with th(^ immen>e 
amoimt of forethought, effort, and goodwill, on the 
part of the Norwegian Organizing Committee, of 
whicli this sueces'sful meiuing is tlie happv outcome. 

J. L. M. 

FIRST INTERNATIONAL SPEL/EOLOGICAL 

one f^ONFERENCE. Buxton: 24-28 July, 1936. 

ZUu This Conferenct‘ was arrangefl by the recently 
foundetl British Spelt ological Association, 
und(‘r th(' jiresitlaicy of Sir Artliur Keith, F.R.S. 
The programme included two sectional series of 
communications, (a) archaeological, and (b) geolo- 
gical and hAxlrological; the address of the President, 
and a public lecture by Dr. Mandt ; a loan i‘xliibiti<m ; 
and excursions to the caves of the Manifold Valle\' 
andDovedale, the Bagshaw C’avern, Cresswell Cave^, 
and some of the ea\'es of the Cast let on district. 
The members were liospitably enttudained at a 
civic reception by the Mayor of Buxton, Councillor 
Edwin AVhite. Tlie arrangements were in the 
hands of Professor L. S. Palmer, chairman of 
the Association, Mr, G. H. Hill, Borough Librarian 
and Museum Curator. Messi*s. F, A. Holmes, E. 
Simpson, J. W . Jackson, excursion leaders, and 
Dr. S. B, Adams and Mr. S. J. Pick, sectional 
secretaries. 

Sir Arthur Keith s address on History from the 
t aves expounded ‘ a new theoiy' of the origin of the 

modern racers of mankind,* bast^l <^>n huinaii re- 
mains from cave-tleposits. How did humanity 
become broken up into sections which though ad- 
joining, are so different in their colouring ? Recent 
discoveries did not support the older theoiy of a 
' mid-pleistocene ancestral stock,’ nor of an outward 
migration from a common centre. More probably 
by the beginning of the pleistocene period tlie 
ancestors of the Mongol, of the Australian, and of 
the Negro were already in occupation of the con- 
tinental areas where we now find their descendants. 
Man, that is, is not * unconquerably nomadic ' : at 
the date of separation into modern races, each race 
uas still in the rough , ami after separation each 
imderwent similar or parallel changes. Smay*- 
thropus from China, Pithecafithropus from Java, and 
Kayiayyi man from East Africa exhibited respec- 
tively Mongolian, Australian, and Negro characteis. 
The future of each race, like its past, is latent in its 
genetic constitution. Nature, however, retains the 
right of introducing into it new and imexpee ted items. 

Among the sectional papei's may be noted the 
following Mr. A. W. Stilfox on the Fossil Fauna 
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of Irish Cave Deposits, submitted four points to 
future investigators (1) Was man contemporary, or 
not, with the Reindeer -Megaceros -Lemming faima ? 

(2) Was this fauna contemporaneous with the 
Mammoth -Hyaena faima, or perhaps more recent ? 

(3) What is the relation of the stalagmite floors and 
their faima, to the deposits above and below the 
stalagmite? (4) More precise observation of the 
position of each bone in a cave deposit, and con- 
sequently slower and more careful ‘digging*. 

Mr. A. Vaiideborch described the Belgian Caves 
of the Etifjihoid Valley ; Mr. M. C. Burkett the 
general conditions of cave life in France and Spain; 
Dr. G. G. MacCurdy the Aaierican Caves and Cave 
Dwellers^ indicating earlier appearance^ of man in 
the Xew World than has been generally supposed ; 
Professor G, B. Barbour, the Choa-kou-tie^i Cave 
Deposits ; Dr. J. W. Jackson, his Cave Ejccavations 
in Northern Ireland at Ballintoy in Antrim, The 
caves are in hard chalk and belong to the 2.5ft. 
Raised Beach period, Tht^y were occupied in the 
Iron Age, and also earlier; an unusual hnil was a 
‘ mother goddess ’ figurine in baked clay. Dr. A. L. 
Armstrong, in the Cressivell Crays deposits had 
foimd an engraving of a masked man which Mr. 
Burkitt regarded as establishing the Aurigiiacian 
date of the Altameira cave engraA ings ; A. H. 
Ogilvie reported progre^^s from Kent's Caveryi. and 
Dr. H.Taylorfrom/vd/f/Ar^/H/r's Cave, Symond’s\ at. 

Less directly connected witli human occupation of 
eaves Were the accoiuits by ^Ir. ^l. H. Chantry of 
his exploration of Xettle Pot Cave near Cast let on, 
by Mr. M. Grainger of the Peak Cavern, and by 
^Ir. F, G. Balcomb of new diving methods and under- 
water photography at Wookey Hole. Mr. F. J. 
Douglas reviewed the present state of biospelceolog^^ ; 


^Ir. E. ^Simpson dissciissed Calcereous Deposits, Cav. E. 
Boegan the Deepest Caves in the World, Mr. P. M, 
Bartlett described the Caves of Cotinty Clare, and 
Mr. I. C. Folev, the work in Lost John's Cave, from 
192b to 193.5. ‘ 

The next confen^nce* is to be at Bri-.tol in flulv. 
1937. 

TELL DUWEIR: THE WELLCOME ARCH/EO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH EXPEDITION TO 
OflR THE NEAR EAST. Excavations of 193.5. 

The fourth season’s work, muhu* Mr. J. L. 
JStarkey, has revealed several const inction> 
and othtu* interesting object A ^mall circular 
tomb, lined wdth plaster, and not much disturbed, 
yielded objects dated between 1400 and 1275 B.c. 
On a vase -cover is a graffito in the same early 
alpha Vjetic script as are the ’ bowl * and ‘ ew'er ' 
inscriptions of earlier seasons. Scarabs bi^ar the 
names of Thothmes III and Amenhotep III. In a 
neighbouring chamber, beneath a mass of animal 
bones of Assyrian date.\vere remains of some 1,500 
lumian bodies. Two of the skulls, which will he 
published in Max, 1936, 233, had been trephined not 
by scraping but by intersecting saw^-cuts, in the Inca 
fashion. So large a mass of material should yield 
important anthropometric information. 

Fnder the altar bench in the middle temple 
exposed last \'ear a ileposit of w^ell preserve<l pottery 
iuclude<l ail Aegean goblet in ‘ Late Hellenic II ’ 
style, of 1500-1400 b.c. with characteristic painted 
ivy -pattern. 

An interestmg range of shops or small factories 
yielded a private' seal -impression with fragments 
of papyrus attached, traces of looms, saddle -querns, 
and a dye -vat. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Henry S. Wellcome. 1844, 25th July, 1936. 

|k||M Born in Wisconsin, an<l familiar in boyhooel 
Zll / with Dakota Indians, Sioux warfare, and tit'ld 
surge r\% Henry Wellcome devoted himself early 
to his lifelong study of pharmacolosry, first in Chicago 
and Philadelphia, then in Xew York. Kxteii''^i\'e 
travels, especially in the quinine forests of South 
America, prepared him for the establishment, with 
the late S. M. Burroughs, of his manufacture of due 
chemicals, of the ‘ tabloid ' method for dispeiiMiig 
them in uniform quantities and compact form, and 
of the first system of experimental study of the 
action of drugs under varied, and especially imder 
tropical conditions. His tropical research labora- 
tories at Khartoum were among the first civilized 
institutions of the liberated Soudan, which he had 
visited in Gordon's time, and foimd to be well 
suited for his purposes ; for from his wide travels 
Mellcome had acquired a keen interest in native 
medicines, and appreciation of the local know ledge 


and experience wdiich they represeiitetl. Similarly, 
early acijaaiiitance wdth the Briti'Nh Museum's 
collections had insyhred a keen inten^^t in ancient 
life. These convergent experience-, U'd him to 
devote much of his ample W'ealth to what he de- 
seribt'd as a Historical ^h'dieal ^luseum, which in- 
eliided the whole course of the healing art. and 
ewry aspect of its equipment. He was an invt'terate 
collector, and found satisfaction in largt' senes, 
sometimes of almost overwhelming extent. These 
vast collections are now housed, togetlc'i* wdth the 
headquarters of his other interests, m the fine 
building in the Eiiston Road, inaugurated in 1931. 

From the history of medicine it was no great step 
to other arcliLeological inquiries. On the Fpper 
Kile, stone age sites at (,lebel Moya and elsewdiere 
attracted his pei*sonal attention, and were explored 
extensively in 1901 and 1910. LTifortimately this 
vast material is still practically unpublished. 
More recently WtJIcome was a generous supporter 
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of other excavations at Me roe and in Palestine ; of 
studies in Egyptian folk-lore and folk-medicine; 
and of Mr. Reid Moir's work on the Cromer gravels 
at home. 

Naturally, in his desire to illirstrate the subjects 
which interest him, a man of such practical bent 
devoted much attention to Museum technique. 
His evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
National Collections went as far as he ever allowed 
himself towards formulating his own ideas and aims. 
But he preferred to keep his enterprises in one 
strong hand, and distrusted both public control 
and committee government. 


Tn the Royal Archaeological Institute he is 
remembered as the formder of the Wellcome Research 
Medal in gold, awarded annually for an essay on 
the application of scientific research to the ad- 
ministration of native peoples ; as a generous con- 
tributor to the success of the first International 
Congress of Antliropological and Ethnological 
Sciences ; and also as the shy, shrewd yet kindly 
host, at those evening receptions in his remarkable 
storehouse of specimens, when he delighted to 
explain his collections himself, in their relation to 
the main aims of his life, the application of knowledge 
and reason to the general wellbeing. J, L. MYRES. 


REVIEWS. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The History of the Human Skeletons preserved in 
AAII Ossuary of the Church of St. Leonard, 

ZOll Hythe. Btf (L M. MoratU, D,Sc., irith a 
Foreword hythe Rev. Edwm TF. Smith, M.A. 
London : F. J. Parsons. 193o. 41 pp. Price I 5 . 

Many of us are familiar with the brilliant papers 
by Dr. ^lorant on the cranial characters of the 
Engli.sh people at various stages of their history. 
The.se papers have not received the attention which 
is their due owing to the fact that the pages 
of Biometrikn {XVIII, 1926, Saxon; XXIII, 1931, 
Spitaltields ; XXIV. 1932, Hythe) are somewhat 
frightening to the anthropologij^t without mathe- 
matical training. Tn this booklet Dr. Morant has 
rewritten in a popular form his ^ iews on the crania 
preserved at Hythe and their racial affinities. He 
discusses at length the historical and archaeological 
po.sition and shows that there is no reason to doubt 
that they are mediaeval in origin. He also shows 
that the\' are biachjTephalic and racially akin to the 
crania recently excavated at Spitalfields. The latter 
cannot be dated archaeologically ; they may be of 
Romano -British date, they may be mediaeval. As 
to racial affinitiej^ there can be no doubt that the 
Spitalfields crania link up clo.sely with Etruscan 
and the series fomid in Pompeii under the lava of 
A esuvius. The Hythe crania, on the other hand, 
which are also brachycephalic, aie more mixed, and 
though belonging to the same group show relation- 
ships With Italy and Eastern Europe. Dr. Morant 
sums up the position In' saying These two closely 
“ related population.s — in London and Kent — 
“ appear to represent commrmities which lived in 
“ England for some himdreds of years, but they 
“ must be supposed alien in the sense that they can 
“ never have representefl the bulk of the population 
“ of the coimtry at anydate." He continues ; ‘'These 
“ people are supposed to be the descendants of the 
*'* Roman provincials and, in that case, they were 
‘‘ doubtless different in type from the vast majority 


“ of the people who li\ed iiiKtmtin thiOIiddle Ages." 

This statement is one which deserves critical 
examination. Dr. Morant has shown that the 
Romano -Britons, Saxons, and Londoners from 
seventeenth -century plague-pits belong to a t\q)e 
which is different from the Spitalfields and Hythe 
series, but are all closely related. ^Vly own, as yet 
unpublished, mea-iurements on a long series of 
Romano -Britons, Saxons, and eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century confirms this. 

The mesocephalic peoples, Romano -British, 
Saxon, and modern then present no difficulties, but 
it is quite otherwise with the brachycephals. Apart 
from the Spitalfields crania (of doubtful date), and 
the Hythe crania (certainly mediaeval), there are 
other series of brachycephals. We have m Oxford 
a few from Richbo rough which so careful a TVTiter 
as Rolleston considered as Romano-British : the 
series from Dunstable, published by Young and 
Dingwall,^ are of uncertain date. These writers, 
who date the remains as fifth to sixth centuries, 
think that they are descendants of Romans. 
There is, however, no positive evidence that the 
date of the Dunstable skeletons is fifth to sixth 
century. In the original report of the excavation 
Dumiing and MTeeler state- : “It is impossible to 

affirm that any of the objects (Roman and Pagan 

Saxon) found in the same layer were in the 
“ archaeological sense associated with them (the 
'• -skeletons)." There is, in fact, no evidence as to 
Saxon date ; on the whole the a priori evidence seems 
against it. 

Turning to safer ground, there are two series of 
tmdoubtedly mediaeval date, from Abingdon and 
Roth we 11 li^, which ha\'e been measured by my 
pupil, Mr. Trevor, which we hope to publish shortl>\ 
These two series are so close to the Spitalfields series 
that they cannot be considered as anything else than 
parts of the same population. Since we cannot date 
Spitalfields archaeologically it would seem best to 


^ Biometrika, XXV, 1933, pp. 147-157. closely related to Spitalfields and the other to the 

Arcliseological Journal, 88, p. 205. Romano -Britons and Saxons. Details of these series are 

® The crania from Rothwell can be divided on archseo- in the course of publication, 
logical grounds into two series, I and II, of which I is 
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adopt Dr. !Morant':> perfectly sound suggestion and 
limit ourselves to accepting their ethnological 
position; in other words until we have furtluu' data 
it is preferable to accept a close relationshi]) 
with crania of known English medisevai date 
for the skulls, rather than a less close relationship 
with Italy, as giving a clue to their position in history. 
Further, while Spitalfields becomes probabh' 
mediaeval, there seems no groiuid for suggesting that 
the Hythe bones are descendants of Roman settlers. 
Rut this is not the only evidence we can produce. 
Mediaeval skulls, though not sufficient for statistical 
study, are available from Bristol, from Norfolk and 
from Oxfonl. All btfiong to this same brachy- 
cephalic group. A sf-ries from Cambridge, published 
by Duckworth,-^ aiv a mixture between the two 
types. Had we not ))een able to divide up th(' 
Rothwell crania on archaeological grounds this is 
exactly the condition we should have found there. 
Vnder these circumstances it does st^em as if the 
roundheads were witle spread in England m 
rne<lia‘val times. There ivmain the Richborough 
series and the Dims table series ; for the first I 
cannot find the details of the excavation and no 
report ajipears to have been issued, and there seems 
to he more than a chance that they may be 
mediaeval also. The date of the Diuistable senes 
♦ 'quallv uncertain. 

There is no reason to doiiht that all these round- 
heads show closer affinities with Europe than they 
do with other English series, but these affinities an* 
widespread, they are physically very closely akin to 
the Finns for example and to the Czechs, as well as 
Italians. We cannot say at present how and when 
these aliens came in : some of the series are certainly 
mainly ecclesiastical, but this is not true of the 
Rothwell I, Hvdhe, or Spitalfields series. Xor do w>' 
know^ what happened to the old Saxon type, w^hich 
forms the population of England to-day, and of 
seventeenth -century London. INIore evidence 
badly needed, but w ith such evidence as is a \' a liable 
to-day it does seem more reasonable to suggest that 
the Hythe people are not as Dr. Morant suggests, the 
lingering descendants of Romans, but really a part 
of the mediaeval population of England, aliens, no 
doubt, but aliens at least who'^e bones lie scattered 
o\'er a wide area, from Kent to Berkshire and from 
Berkshire to Norfolk, and even very possibly as far 
north as Durham. L. H. D. BUXTON. 

U’Homme Fossile de Predmosti en Moravie (Tche- 
HHH coslovaquie). I. Les Cranes. Par Prof, Dr. 
2113 Matieqkn. AcaclDnie T cheque ties Scieuces et 
des Arts. 'I’dme Classe : Prague. 11)34. 37 x 27 

cms., text in Czech. 1-103 pp.. suwnuirised text in French, 
105-14;> pp. 

In 1880 J. Wankel found half of a human lower jaw 
in excavating a calcareous rock near the village of 
Pfedmost. In May, 1894. K. J. Maska extracted 
fragments of another jaw and of a humerus, and in 
August of the same year M. Kriz exposed a remarkable 
communal grave containing the skeletal remains of at 
least 20 people. Finally, in 1928 K. Absalon dis- 
covered at the same site the fragments of a new skeleton. 
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lacking the skull. The most important of these finds* 
was nut made by the excavator who deserved most to 
be rewarded, for Alaska had been digging at Pfedmost 
for ten seasons. ArchcCology is a speculative line of 
research and good fortune, rather than inspiration or 
hard work, is often the principal begetter of a reputation 
in it. 

Maska had the intention of writing a comprehensive 
work dealing with the palaeontological, archaeological 
and human skeletal material from the site, but with 
help, and no prospect of getting such a monogi’aph 
published, he abandoned the idea and no part was 
fMHupleted when he died in 1918. This volume is 
dedicated to his memory and the frontispiece is a 
portrait of him. Its publication has been aideil by a 
fund establisheil by Dr, Ales Hrdhcka in memory of 
his wife. Although no promises are given, it is to be 
hoped that this is the first of a series of volumes which 
will deal, in an equally detailed and authoritative way, 
with different aspects of one of the most important 
discoveries relating to prehistoric man that has yet been 
made. The skeletal and other material was eventually 
collected together in the Provincial Museum (Musee 
Zemske) at Brno and. in spite of a number of small 
papers dealing with parts of it, the need for a complete 
description has long been felt. It is only in ver\ 
recent years that the collection has been accessible to 
anthropologists in general. Photographs and excellent 
plaster casts of two of the skulls have made them 
familiar objects to many specialists, but the majority 
of the others had never been described before the 
appearance of the volume reviewed, which is dated 
1934, though no copy appears to have reached thi-* 
country before the present year. 

The communal sepulture was probably of 20 indi- 
viduals. 15 skeletons having been found more or less 
complete : 8 of the 20 represent advilts. the others being 
adolescent or juvenile. Associated with them was the 
skull of an arctic fox, bones of mammoths — one scapula 
having been scratched by a flint implement — fragments 
of dint and jasper, and burnt bones. There is no 
photograph or sketch of the grave extant. Ma§ka 
believed that these remains are of Solutrean age and his 
opinion was often accepted, though it is now agreed 
that they should be attributed to the Aurignacian epoch. 

Maska also suggeste<l that the grave — ^which had 
evidently been made intentionally — was a family one, 
and Professor ^latiegka concludes that certain individual 
peculiarities (such as the absence of parietal foramina 
for 5 skulls and the presence of a foramen on the left 
side only for 4 others) demonstrates that the individuals 
]>uried were closely related, but he considers that it is 
safer to suppose them members of the same band, 
rather than of the same family. He provides the 
first detailed descriptions of the skulls, and his remarks 
f)n the best known of them (No. Ill) are of particular 
interest. This is a large and undoubteilly male specimen 
with marked muscular development and possessing, as 
its most salient characteristic, abnormally large and 
prominent superciliary ridges. This last feature had 
led some anthropologists to conclude that the skull is 
of a transitional type between those of Neandert haloid 
and modern man. Professor ^latiegka supposes, from 
a comparison of the superciliary region and other parts 
of the frontal Vione— though the metrical characters 
<lerived from these other parts suggest the conclusion 
far less forcibly — that *' le crane no. III se place a la 

limite des cranes recents et forme ainsi la transition 

avec les crtines de la race de Neanderthal.” Were 
any other characters of this skull found to suggest the 


** ■■ Cambridge Antiquarian Society's Communications, ’ Vol. XIX, pp. 7-38. 
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same conclusion ? Certam features of the ra}ni of the 
mandible, notably their unusual inclination inwards, so 
that the bigonial breadth is exceptionally small relative 
to the bicondylar. are the only ones mentioned as doing 
so, and for these the specimen is not clearly distinguished 
from all modern skulls. Among the others of the 
Pfedmost series there is only one — Xo. XVIII which 
consists of little more than an incomplete frontal 
bone — showing development of the superciliary ridges 
about as extreme as any which may be found among a 
collection representing a muscular European race, such 
as the Anglo-Saxon. At the same time, rather unusual 
development of the same region appears to be a charac- 
teristic of all the Predmost skulls, including those w’hich 
are judged female adult or adolescent. But hosts of 
other characters may be found which are absolutely 
typical for modern man and <lo not offer the slightest 
suggestion of special affinity tu the Xeanderthaloid 
type. Some of these might, indeed, suggest peculiar 
distinction from it. In spite of the large size and mus- 
cularity of the Pfedmost crania, they are distinguished, 
for example, par leur structure remarc{uablement 
'' gracile et la miiiceur de leurs os, part out, par leur 
“ poids reiativement leger.” Professor ]\Iatiegka is 
rather hesitant in drawing general conclusions, but he 
writes : ” Au point de vue morphologique, on peut 
placer les cranes de Pfedmosti entre les types Ciuatern- 
aires anciens et recent s, mais on ne peut le faire au 
** point de vue genetique." In the reviewer's opinion 
this is going too far. More than ten years ago Professor 
Boule concluded that : On constate entre les termes 
extremes de la serie des cranes actuels, toutes les 
*' formes de passage, tandis que cette serie se separe 
■’ nettement du groupe des cranes fossiles par une sorte 
” d'hiatus oorrespondant a une veritable , rupture 
morphologique." The fossil skulls referred to here 
are those of the Xeanderthaloid type, and it is shown 
that they are distinguished from modern types by 
numerous characters of the skull and other parts of 
the skeleton. Under these circumstances it seems 
.safest not to attach any special significance, even an 
point de rue morphologique^ to the fact that a type which 
obviously belongs to the modern series is characterised, 
as a member of that series, by the possession of a single 
character which is almost extreme for it, while the same 
character for the Xeanderthaloid type clearly differen- 
tiates it from all the modem series. The situation would 
have to be the same for several characters, it* not for a 
whole complex of them, before the view that the Pfed- 
most skulls occupy a position between the Lower 
Palaeolithic and recent types could be considered 
established. Au point de rue gnittique it seems safest, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to conclude that 
the Xeanderthaloid people were related equally distantly 
and indirectly to all the races of Upper Palaeolithic and 
later times, including the race to which the Pfedmost 
people belonged. 

Professor >Iatiegka is unwilling to assign the people 
whose remains he describes to a new race ; he places 
them in the Cro-Magnon group. Any conclusions 
regarding this matter must be considered tentative 
only, owing to the paucity of the available evidence. 
Twenty closely related individuals are likely to give a 
far more biased appreciation of the characters of the 
race to which they belong than are twenty unrelated 
individuals picked at random from the same group. 


^ “ Studies of Palaeolithic Man, IV. A Biometric 
Study of the Upper Palaeolithic Skulls of Europe and of 
their Relationships to Earlier and Later Types." 
Annals of Eugeyiics, Vol. IV, pp. 109-214. 


The unusual development of the supra-ciliary region 
observed may have been a family rather than a racial 
characteristic. 

He remarks : Les jugements portes jusqu'a present 
" par les auteurs sur la classification systematique des 
” cranes de Pfedmosti se basaient uniquement sur 
’* I'examen superficiel de photographies ou de moulages, 
“ en meme temps que Ton a peut-etre fait trop de cas 
■' de leurs earacteres neandertholoides." There is a 
mis-statement here, liowever, as one earlier description, 
of part of the material has been overlooked. In 192fi 
Dr. Absalon allowerl the present writer to study four of 
the most complete skeletons (Xos. Ill, tV, IX and X). 
Descriptions, measurements and contour.s of thOvse skulls 
were published in 1930.^ We thus have an opportunity 
of comparing two '^ets of measurements of the same 
specimens determined (piite independently. Restricting 
comparisons to eases in which it may be supposed that 
almost identical definitions were used, it is found that 
63 out of 85 differences are not greater than 1 mm. 
Tlie largest differences- are 6 mm. (in two cases) and 
these are for the horizontal circumference, the largest 
measurement. On the whole the agreement is satis- 
factory, though clearer indication might have been given 
in Professor Matiegka’s tables of the uncertainty 
attached to some readings owing to reconstruction, or to 
difficulties in locating certain ‘ points.' 

The penultimate section of the memoir deals with 
the very peculiar attrition of the buccal surfaces of the 
lateral teeth found on all tlie adult skulls. The upper 
first molars are most worn in this way and tlie teeth of 
the right side were more affected than those of the left. 
It is suggested that the effect was produced by the habit 
of keeping stones m the cheeks. Finally, descriptions 
are given of the interiors of the skulls, endo-eranial 
casts having been made. It is concluded that : Taut 
la forme generale et les dimensions lies moulages 
reproduisaiit finterieur des cranes que les empreintes 
laissees par les circon volutions du cerv^eau, indiquent 
une parfaite structure de cet organe, tel qu'il carac- 
" terise THomo sapiens actuel, sans qu’il soit possible, 
pour le moment, d’etablir (|uelque marque d'inferiorite 
ou de primitivisme." 

Physical anthropologists will be grateful to Professor 
Matiegka for having provided this full account of most 
important material. There are numerous diagrams and 
reproductions of photographs in the text, and the 16 
plates give the clearest possible second-hand impression 
of the forms of the skulls. G. M. MORAXT. 

Abstammungs-und Rassenkunde des Menschen 
II4II (Anthropologic). I Tell. Abstammungs- 
^IP kunde des Menschen. Von Prof, JJr. Wilhelm 
Gieseler. Schriften des Deutschen Naturhun- 
devereiim, ser. V Band {alte Reihe), Ohnngen : Verlag 
Hohenlohesche Biichhandlunq Ferdinand Rau, 1936. 
208 X. init 105 Abbildungen loid 196 Lichtbildern niif 
56 Kunstdrucl'tafehi. Price 4*50i?.A/. 

This is the first of two volumes which aim at 
providing a brief survey of most branches of that 
science which is callefl Anthropologie in Germanv and 
physical anthropology in England. It is evidently 
addressed to the unspecialized reader, but the arrange- 
ment and style are more like those of a text-book than 
they would be in the case of a popular exposition of the 
subject in English. Xo references are given and there is 


2 Excluding the dist, nasion-basioyi for Xo. IX, the 
value given by Professor Matiegka (as well as the same 
measurement for Xo. VII) being obviously inaccurate. 
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no index to this volume. The illustrations ^vere taken to another. There is a sinnlar, but somewhat more 
from a hundred different sources, and there are a tew irregular change, ui weight. This latter may be due to 
which appear to be original; all are excellently repro- uncertainties of recording w'eight. The 'present re- 
duced. Topics dealt with in succession are the puryxise ^dewer's experience has been that, difheult as it is to get 
and scope of what might be called the study of the a consistent reading of statui‘e, a reasonably accurate 
physical evolution of man. the development of this estimate of weight, even if it were constant during 
subject, living primates, fossil apes and the skeletal student days, is ahnost impossible with the older tj^pes 
remains of prelust oric man treated in chronologu*al of machines. A further interesting and important 
order of their ages. An outline of the appropriate conclusion, which agrees with Professor Peai-son's work, 
geological and cultural phases is also given m its proper is that fraternal correlation exceeds parental. It is 
place. The second volume is to deal with Eftssetikunde. hardly pcjssible in a short notice to cover the whole field 
There is high aiitliority for dealing with the different of this short, but admirable, work, but it can be verv 
branches of the subject m this order, but one may well strongly reeonimended to anyone interested in the 
wonder whether such a troHtment is the best possible, statistical treatment of data on the living. L. H. D. B. 
Surely it wouUl be more consonant with the spirit of 

scientific inquiry to proceed in the reverse direction. Reproduction, Heredity and the Development of 
and thus to deal first with what is known best. There njn Sex, x -p 222 pp. The History and Ad- 
would be some truth m the taunt, which some critics / 1/ venture of Life, x -p 260 pp. The Drama 
have been making recently, that there are, m fact. of Life, x 31 6 pp. By H. a. Wells^ 

remarkably few primaple.s ilerivcd from Eff^setil uHiJf Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells. London : Cassell. 
which are applied to elucidate the problems of Abstam- Illustrated. 46-. each, 

munyskunde. \’ery properly, the book review ed deals These useful little books originally formed part of one 
far more with descnptu'e facts than w'lth those numerous volume. The Science of Life, in which the three authors 
controversies regarding human origins w'hich are only aimed at a complete survey of the results of biological 
likely to be settled for good by knowledge obtained science written for the general reader. The text has 
from more abundant skeletal remains. Of those made been broken up mto nine separate works, each dealing 
already which have not been adequately described yet, w ith a department of biology ; and it has been rewritten 
the five iiumrnplete crania drscovered in Java (Xgandong) and brought up to date. The style is clear and the 
in 1931 and 1932 and the Steinheimer skull (1933) appear treatment popular: the volume on ecology {History 
most likely to necessitate revision of current theories, and Adventure of Life) de.scribes the home of Mr., Mrs. 
Professor Oieseler diseii.xses the^^e specuiien> at some and Master Everyman, their dog. eat, rabbits and c ab- 
length. G. M. MORAXT, bages. and their parasites, from a biological standpoint. 

Apart from the humorous touches, there is a great deal 
New Types of Old Americans at Harvard and at of sound information m this and the volume on Evolu- 
Eastern Women's Colleges. By Gordon tionary Biology {Drama of information which no 

7 I I Tcnvnsend Bowles. Han'ard Cniversity Pre.^s and properly educated person should be without. But the 
Oxford Vniversity Press, 9^ r' 6G xviii A- book on Genetics {Reproduction, Heredity, etc.) is 

144 pp. umerous tables and diagrams. Price 14s‘. net. probably tiie most es.sential to the average man, for in 
The author of this monograph is fortimate in having a this as perhaps in no other science has progress been 
(statistically) reasonable amoimt of material at his made at an astonishing rate during the last decade: 
disposal and is to be congratulated on the clear and able and the results of research on chromosomes, sex deter- 
way in w'hich he has made use of his resources. Over a mination and giand rejuvenation are of the most vital 
long period measurements have been taken at Harvard, importance to the human race. In no other science, 
and betw^een the years 1840 and 1930 measurements of too, is popular belief more ignorant or misguided, and 
heights and weights for nearly 3,000 men were available, it is very salutary that such superstitions as germ 
and. further, nearly a thousand had thirty measmemeiits infection or maternal impressions shouUl be here 
made on them. In addition, the author had recortls of neatly rapped on the head for public benefit. Every 
soldiers of New Hampshire in the Revolutionary War school child should have these adinirably lucid voliunes 
and sailors of the Peabodv Ships of Salem immediately and they are equally necessary for the ordinary adult 
prior to 1812. The female series came from W ellesUey, w-hose scientific education was neglected in the 
Vassar, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke. The material was Edw^ardian classroom. The illustrations are simple and 
most carefully considered first' from the point of view of vivid, and particularly fascinating is the series of plates 
the reliability and identity of the material. i,e., similarity drawn to scale of the sizes of organisms, rangmg from 
of technique, etc. The "racial origins of the material the California Big Tree to a filter -passing particle, 
was next examined, especially with a view to ascertain- A. B. C . D 

ing American parentage. Finally, fathers and sons, 

brothers and brothers, and similar female relationships La Castration Chez THomnne . . . Recherches sur les 
were grouped. After this critical preliminary work ||j a Adeptes d’une Secte d'Eunuques Mystiques^ 
mean values of measurements and their correlations, 71 U Skoptzy. By Engine Pittaid. Paris: 

especially the parental and fraternal correlations, were Hasson d; Cie., 1934. .330 pp., avec 7n figures et 

calculated. All this sounds complicated in the telling graphiques dans le texte. Price 60 /V. 

and must have involved a great deal of intricate statis- This important contribution to the literature of 
tical work. The result of such work is often entirely castration is a record of the observations and conclusions 
meritorious, but leaves much to be desired from the of Professor Pittard among the Skoptzy of Roumama. 
point of view of comment and exposition. Dr. Bowles In his morphological study Professor Pittard shaiply 
has, however, succeeded in the face of many difficulties distinguishes between those men ^vho were castrated 
not only in doing the work, but in producing it in a form prior to puberty and those on whom the operation was 
which is both intelligible and interesting. His conclu- performed later. The former he terms glahres and the 
sions, and they seem to be based on sufficient evidence, latter poilus. Among the most noted changes in bodily 
are that there has been a steady increase in stature conformation which he remarked among those castrated 
both as a secular change and also from one generation before puberty were an increased height, due mainly to 
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a lengthening of the legs ; an increase in the length of the 
arms: and a diminution iii the size of the head. In 
those cases which have been castrated after puberty 
the most marked characteristics were foimd to be the 
development of the breasts and the buttocks, these latter 
often having the appearance of steatopygia. 

In spite of the difficult les experienced in collecting the 
data, 5l. Pittard has succeeded in amassing considerable 
material on this sect, and it is to be hoped that other 
observations of a like nature may be made on eunuchs 
so that comparative fisrures may later be made available, 

E. J. DIXGWALL. 


Man and Woman : A Study of Secondary and 

m Tertiary Sexual Characters, i?/y Havelock 
KlUs. Eighth edition cemsed. London, Heinemann , 
1934. vii -f 469 pp. Price 6d. 

\^'hen first published over fortj^ years ago, this book 
proved so fascinating and was of such a length that 
several readers completed its perusal in one or two 
sittings. The fascination remains, but the accumulation 
of data has been such that. de.spite reduction, by the 
omission of tables of stati.stic^, the time required for 


reading, let alone assimilation, has more than propor- 
tionally increased. In most of the topics referred to the 
data quoted are based on recent researches, though it is 
interesting to find, particularly in the anatomical 
section, that the older references perforce remain, as 
the inquiries have not been repeated, or if repeated the 
results thereof liave not been published. 

The range covered by the data is truly wonderful, 
and as the whole is well documented, and the references 
to appropriate literature cover an even wider field than 
the text, the volume is a storehouse to which anyone 
seeking to follow up some line of sex difference can turn 
usually for full information or at the worst for a guide 
towards the goal he seeks. F. C. SHRUBS ALL. 


Contributions to the Principles of Morphology* 

j w W. B. Croiv, D,Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S, London : 1929. 
2 I b ^ 94. 

This thesis, submitted for the degree of l).Sc. in 
the University of London, deals briefly but fairly 
comprehensively with the theoretical basis of morphology 
and is recommended to those engaged on phylogenetic 
problems from the point of view of comparative anatomy. 

W. LE GROS CLARK. 


GENERAL. 


Differenzierungserscheinungen in Einigen Afrikan- 
Ain Gruppen : ein Beitrag zur Frage der 

/In Primitiven Individualitat. Bg Sjoerd Hofstra. 

Anisterdam {ScheJtetna and Holkema), 1933. 
vii I -{-214 pp. 

It is not quite easy to say where exactly we stand 
with the problem of Primitive Individuality. Not so 
long ago Anthropology, and Comparativ^e Psychology 
as well, were almost denying the existence of such a thing 
as Individuality in primitive society. Ideas on the 
‘ collective soul,’ on ’ primitive communism,’ and the 
pre- individualistic mentality of primitive man, stood to 
the fore everywhere. Then reaction set in, individuality 
was ^'indicated, and the writings of Radin, Le Roy. 
Lowie. Steinmetz and others, made us see the fallacy of 
that tempting simple correlation between the two pairs 
of antagonistic concepts : savage and civilized man, 
group-mentality and indi\'idualism. Yet in certain 
respects the new situation was no real progress. The 
problem still appeared over-simplified, the gulf between 
individual and group liad been widened rather than 
bridged. Either the former antithetic formulation was 
revived, though with plus and minus signs reversed, or 
one was apt to lose oneself in mere description of 
concrete individualities iu primitive society. It is no 
mean asset that the present book on Individuality among 
African groups can claim to have re-examined this 
intricate, blurred, theoretical situation, and to have 
re-stated the problem for a new, systematic analysis. 
Hr. Hofstra first of all cleai*s the problem of the mis- 
leading either-or-attitude. He demonstrates, in careful 
analysis, the complexity of the concept of Individuality. 
Nowhere in society are we dealing with a simple, sharp 
antithesis of. for example, rigid group -structure versus 
free play of individuality, or of solidarity versus non- 
s:>Udarity in the group. What we really find is a wide 
range of differences in the strength and in the type of 
group-ties {p. 16). Dependence or Independence of the 
individual in the group, on the other hand, varies within 
one society from province to province of social life 
(p. 19). Thus the author undertakes to pursue the 
phenomenon of Individuality right through the whole 
living culture. In Chieftainship, Marriage -rules. Magic 
and Religion, Art and Folklore, in every aspect of culture 


life, we observe mdi\'iduality manifest itself' in different 
degrees and in different ways. There is, in fact, no 
‘Individuality’ pure and simple; there are several 
‘ Individualities,' or, speaking more exactly, several 
possibilities for human Individuality to assert itself in 
the framework of society. The concept of Individuality 
Itself IS cleared of its confusing vagueness. It is under- 
stood in a very special and concrete sense, and narrowed 
down to the phenomenon of Individual Differentiation. 
And in the formulation of the leading problem, concrete 
and accessible to empirical examination as it is, the 
author has undoubtedly made a really important con- 
tribution to social methodology. Based on the fact that 
society itself is selective, differentiating, the main 
problem (a twofold problem) becomes this : which are 
the forms of individual differentiation society reckons 
with, and offers to the individual (through the institu- 
tionalized means of social distinctions, rules of etiquette, 
tabus, etc.); and which are the forms of differentiation 
which individuals may want to achieve in, or may 
expect from, society ? This leads on to another, related, 
problem which, no less relevant sociologically, at the 
same time involves an interesting psychological issue, 
namely the problem of the interrelation between objec- 
tively existing and individually experienced differen- 
tiation (p. 38). It is not made quite clear, though, what 
‘ objective ' means in this connection; whether it refers 
to a differentiation established from our, the observ^er's, 
point of view, or from the viewpoint of the investigated 
society itself — I personally should regard the latter as 
the logically correct interpretation. But to return to 
the main issue. The balance between these two aspects 
of individual differentiation, differentiation issuing from 
society and differentiation issuing from the individual, 
holds, no doubt, the crux of the problem. This balance 
must rev eal, from the new point of view, what truth 
there is in that antithetic formulation which reckons 
with a permanent antagonism between the individual 
and the group. Dr. Hofstra devotes an excellent 
chapter to the discussion of this antagonism in the 
sphere of Religion, as it is expressed in ‘ scepticism ’ and 
* critical attitude ’ towards established religious ideas 
(p. 151 seq.). W e may miss, perhaps, the conclusiv^e 
step of this analysis. W e may expect the final systematic 
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correlation between this deviating attitude ui the 
individual towards tlie standanis of thought and 
behaviour established in the group, and the amount of 
free play for individual differentiation allowed in the 
society. But then. Dr. Hofstra had to coniine himself 
in this book to secondhand sotu’ces. He took his 
material from eight monographs on African tribes which 
are among the best known and best studied primitive 
societies. The incongruity of scientific aim and concrete 
material must render a systematic, perfect elaboration 
of so ambitious a scientihc programme a very difficult 
task indeed. Dr. Hofstra, when he renews these inves- 
tigations in his fieldwork, and re-examines the problem 
on the basis of concrete material of his own, will be able 
to lead to conclusion all these problems which this book 
has promisingly opened up. S. F. XADEL. 

Race, Sex and Environment. By J . R, de la H. Marett. 

London: Hutchinson^ 1935 . 342 pp. 21 ^. net. 

Z1 f sub-title of this work, '' A Study of Mineral 

” Deficiency in Human Evolution," is peihaps 
most informative regarding its contents. The field of 
fact and theory is suiprisingly wide. The author ranges 
through soil studies, with the meteorological and geo- 
logical forces which influence soil composition, the 
physiology of mineral substances in animals, plants 
and man, the endocrines and metabolism in Man in 
their relationship to soil constituents, the genetical 
interpretation of these differences as applied to animals, 
and also to the evolution of Man and the differentiation 
of races. He goes on to consitler the histor;^' of sex 
differences in man and other mammals on these bases, 
and he finally applies similar conceptions in the field 
of psychology. 

The general thesis is that mineral deficiencies of the 
soil, and of the resulting vegetable food, have influenced 
animal and human evolution. In its development the 
author brings to his sei*\ ice many of the current con- 
ceptions of endocrine physiology and genetics, and he 
emphasizes the importance of many factors which are 
only beginning to be recognized. There is abmidant 
food for thought, especially for the anthropologist and 
the geneticist. The author is not afraid to speculate, 
where speculation is necessary to fill gaps in knowledge, 
but the argument is usually closely knit throughout 
and shows great skill in marshalling into position factb 
which have often been regarded as unrelated. M e may 
look forward to interesting further achievements from 
one who has already produced a volume with so many 
synthetic ideas. 

" The general hy^ thesis, as fully outlined in the first 
chapter, is that the evolutionary process has been guided 
by natural selection for an e<‘onoiny of various food- 
substances ; that soils may become deficient or rich 
in iodine, lime, sodium or other muieral constituents, 
according to the geological and climatic conditions under 
which they were formed ; that mineral economy has 
been secured through an increase of sexuality : and 
that mineral deficiencies affect in various ways the 
selection for different degrees of sex-lmked characters 
in mammals an<l man. In man iodine deficiency induces 
feet alizat ion, lime shortage favours femininity, phos- 
phorus-lack causes slow gi-owth. 

In the development of the argument, the hypothesis 
is adopted that the intra -nuclear environment of the 
genes is an essential element of their functioning. 
This conception, applied to the cytoplasm as well, 
would be equally acceptable to geneticists. The theory 
of “ hostility ’’ between linkage -groups and their relation 
to ‘‘ somatic revolutions is essentially M'eismann's 
germinal selection in modern dress. 


On the endoerme side the theory is a development 
of the views of Keith, in their application not only to 
human races but also to earlier animal evolution. 
A study of the structures from which the ductless glands 
originated in early vertebrates would have adderl to their 
significance in this connexion. It is suggested that 
adaptation to desert life has taken place either through 
increased acthdty of the anterior lobe of the pituitary, 
or through inhibition of the posterior lobe, the long- 
legged camel being an example of the former method 
and the dwarfish Bushman of the latter, ^fan is 
pictured as arising in response to inbreeding in humul 
conditions on the slopes of the rising Himalayas, and 
racial mixture is believed to have begun in the earliest 
times when man was differentiated into a Xorthern 
type adapted to arid conditions and a Southern 
sub-species adapted to decalcified soils of the tropical 
ram -belt. 

The differentiation of modern races is discussed in 
similar terms. It is suggested, for mstanee, that the 
tissues of the black races have a low concentration of 
potassium and an excess of sodium, while the yellow 
peoples are deficient in sodium; that humidity and 
lime -shortage favour small size, while cold and lack of 
iodine encourage large size. 

B\' ^vay of ci’ittcism. a few slips may bo noted. 
Cephalopods are not fishes (p. 87), and hydrocarbons 
are not carbohydrates (p. 44). Tiie references to the 
blood -groups might with advantage have been expanded. 
The agglutinogens are not absent from Australia nor 
Iceland, and recent blood-tests of the Pygmies favour 
their relation to the Xegroes rather than the Bushmen. 
The author of the triple allelomorph theory is Bernstein 
(p, 320). Keeble’s theory of mineral deficiencies m 
South African soils is not mentioned. 

These minor blemishes do not seriously detract from 
the interest and value of a work which all anthropoiogit.ts 
should find most stimulating and suggestive. It should 
also be read by a wider circle, including stutlents of 
mineral nutrition in animals and plants and those 
interested in soils, endoerme glands, Wegener's hypothesis 
and the basis of psvchological differences. 

R. RUGGLES GATES. 

We Europeans: a Survey of Racial Problems. By 

114 O Julian S. Huxley and A. C. H addon. With a 
/ I Q chapter on Europe Ocersea-'), by A. M. Carr- 
iSaiuiders. London^ 1935. Jonathan Capt. 
299 pp. Price Ss. 6d. net. 

Questions of race and nationality liave been empha- 
sized smee the war by the multiplication and mtensifita- 
tion of nationalistic aims in Europe and elsewheie: 
and with inereasmg contacts of races (or ' ethnic groups ’ 
as the authors prefer to call them) throughout the 
world the problems of racial crossing have become 
increasingly urgent. These problems, and especially 
the relation of race to culture and nationality, are 
discussed having particular regard to the recent Xordic 
and Aryan controversies. Tlie authors have no 
difficulty in showing that the term ^ race’ has been used 
in many senses and that anthropological conceptions 
have been frequently misused for political ends. Their 
discussion of these questions witli special reference to 
Europe is based upon a wide surv'ey of material 
bearing on the question of race. 

Anthropologists will not all agree with the points 
of view expressed, and it may therefore be best to 
refer to some matters on which there may be less 
agreement. The authors make the conventional 
assumption that all living peoples belong to one 
species, Homo sapieyis. This view requires re-examma- 
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tion Jii tlie light of modern genetical and zoologieal 
work. The reviewer ha?; expressed the at present 
somewhat lieretical view that living man represents 
tliree or more species whose adaptations and numerous 
physical differences, including duplicate genes, would 
entitle them to specific rank in any other group of 
mammals, the old idea of intersterility as a necessary 
criterion of species having completely broken down. 
On this point tlie authors’ discussion seems inadequate. 
They suggest that the main colour varieties of mankind 
should be regarded as ‘ geographic races ’ or sub- 
species, but that mixed ethnic groups, such as charac- 
terize most human populations, represent geographic 
differentiations of a kmd rather different from any- 
*■ thing found in animals (p. 269). That such a 
difference is general may well be doubted ; for the inten- 
sive geographic study of species reveals that the 
difference between geographic races in animals and in 
man is merely quantitative. 

The frequentiy-rnaile statement is repeated that the 
human population of the world will be classified in one 
way on the basis of hair characters and in different 
ways on the basis of nasal index or stature or blood 
groups. This is no doubt true, but no naturalist would 
think of classifying the species and varieties of any 
plant or animal group on the basis of a single character, 
so why should such a method be applied to man. It is 
stated (p. 264) that the Australian aborigines, though 
differing from Europeans and primitive in many ways, 
yet show the same hair character. But this is exactly 
the kmd of cross-relationship between species which 
naturalists continually have to deal with. It may, in 
fact, be questioned whether man differs in any respect, 
as regards differentiation of types, from many poly- 
morphic groups of animals and plants, although his 
greater powers of wandering, especially in historic times, 
tend to blur or obliterate many racial differences wliich 
were formerly more sharply marked. 

In a brief discussion of racial crossing, the authors 
point out the strong objections to crosses between the 
primary types of mankind — biological objections be- 
cause of (1) climatic adaptations, and (2) recombmations 
of characters and possible disharmonies in later genera- 
tions ; sociological objections because of the very different 
types of culture involved. 

The chapter on Europe overseas, by Professor Carr- 
8aunders, dealing with racial movements which only 
began about four centuries ago, can be much more 
definite and even statistical. In discussing the causes 
of such changes of type as have occurred in the 
American population no reference is made to tlie views 
of Boas. 

This book will be reafl witli interest by all who 
are concerned with questions of race, especially as they 
impinge upon national and cultural problems in the 
modem work!, but opinions will differ on many of the 
views expresseil. R. RUGOLES GATES. 


European Civilization : Its Origin and Develop- 
H . H ment. By various contributors under the direction 
213 of Edward Eyre. In seven volumes. Volume IV. 

The Beformation. Oxford: University Press. 
London : Milford, 185 . The seven volumes 1265 . 

iVLv^r is scarcely the place for a detailed review of a 
large and learned tome dealing with the religious con- 
troversies that raged in Europe in the sixteenth century 
of our era, yet perhaps the subject is not quite so remote 
for anthropologists as might appear on the surface, since 
the revolutionary changes brought about by the Refor- 
mation serve as an illustration of the sociological effects 
of the break-up of a religious culture. The attempt to 
decatholicize the northern half of the continent by the 
renunciation of the sovereign rule of the Papacy, the 
abolition of the priesthood and the Mass m many 
countries, and the establishment of a State Church in 
England, had a far-reaching influence on the social life 
of the community. Emancipation from ecclesiastical 
control undermined the old solidarity in the domain both 
of culture and of religion, and. except in Germany, where 
social chaos resulted from the upheaval, national states 
were created to produce a new structural unity. The 
medieval synthesis was replaced by a new physical 
synthesis based on observation and experiment, and the 
rise of individualism, coupled Avith Puritan frugality, 
encouraged thrift and the accumulation of wealth, and 
developed the spirit of enterprise and industry, all of 
which became characteristic features of modem capi- 
talism. Therefore, for good or ill, the Reformation was 
a determinmg factor in the emergence of a new civili- 
zation, and as such it is not without interest for the 
anthropologist. 

In the volume before us the ‘ Protestant Revolution ' 
and the ' Catholic Reaction ’ (i.e., the Reformation and 
Counter -Reformat ion) are reA’iewed A'ery ably by 
Professor Cristiani, who holds the Chair of History in the 
Roman Catholic University of Lyons, in the opening 
section, which occupies nearly half the book (348 pages). 
The rest of the work is devoted to an examination of 
the revolt,” as the Reformation is termed, in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, with a final, rather extraneous, 
dissertation on religious persecution, by Mr. Christopher 
Hollis. All the contributors, except Professor PoAvicke, are 
committed to a negatiA^e attitude towards the reforming 
moA^ement by reason of their theological allegiances, 
but, neA^ertheless, they are not lacking iu scholarship, 
and they haA e much to say that cannot fail to be of 
interest to the impartial student of human society both 
in its religious and secular aspects. To-day we are 
remoA'ed far enough from the eA ents of the sixteenth 
century to be able to see how this social structure 
withstood the cataclysmic attacks made upon it, and to 
estimate some of the results of the upheav'al. This 
A olume will certainly help to this end, though probably few 
historians, other than Roman Catholics, would subscribe 
to all the assertions and deductions. E. O. JAMES. 


AMERICA. 


Studies in the Process of Change among the 
American Indians. 

Z2u Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game; 

^ a Study of Cultural Change. .By A. Lesser. 
Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, XVI. 
Xew York, 1933. London : MHford. 94 x 6 in. 337 pp. 
Price 205 . net. 

(2) The Prophet Dance of the North-west and its 
Derivatives : the Source of the Ghost Dance. By 

L. Spier. Menasha. Wisconsin : George Banta, 1935. 
10.1 X Skin. 69 pp., map, bibliography. 


(3) The Diabolic Root : a Study of Peyotism, the 
new Indian Religion, among the Delaware. By 

V. Petrullo. Philadelphia. 1934. London : Milford. 
8^ X in. X f- 185 pp., illustrations. 

(4) Plenty Coups, Chief of the Crows ; the Life 
Story of a Great Indian. By F. B. Linderman. 
London : Faber. X.d.S x oin. 315 pp. Price Ws. 6d. 

(5) Long Lance : the Autobiography of a Black- 
foot Indian Chief. By Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 
With a foreword by Irvin Cobb. London : Faber. 1928. 
X 5 in. 303 pp., illustrated. Price 105. 6d. 
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(6) The Downfall of Temlaham. Bn Marnif> 
Barbeau. Toronto and London • Macmdlan, 1928. 
H X m. 253)9/)., coloured plates. Price 15.5. net. 

Dr. Lesser's monograph (1) on the Ghost Dance Hand 
Game (an extract from the results of his general field- 
work among the Pawnee) contains much new informa- 
tion carefully documented and most attractively con- 
veyed; it is also of considerable methodological impor- 
tance. Its purpose is to offer comprehension of an 
“ institution in terms of change " (p. 336.) Lesser 
describes and analyses *' the chief intellectual product 
“ of Pawmee culture in the last forty years," namely, 
the invented variants of the Hand Game (hulden coimter 
guessing game) arising out of that short-lived renaissance 
of native culture which took place among the Pawnee, 
tmder the stimulus of the Ghost Dance, in the years 
following 1892. The course of this renaissance, its 
origins and its ultimate failm*e, as well as the adoption 
of the Ghost Dance itself and the cultural significance 
of that movement, are shown against the background of 
a well-documented sketch of Pawnee history in the 
nineteenth century. It is worth while to read Mooney's 
pioneer study again in the light of what Lesser says. 
By his study of the developments of the Hand Game, 
Lesser is led to distinguish a persistent ‘ core ' which is 
a constant — the technique of the game — from a historical 
series of concomitants which have proved to be variable 
and non-essential — gambling, war-party symbolism. 
Ghost Dance ideology transforming the game into a 
complex ritual from which (with the decay of that 
ideolog\^) it relapsed into a mere game and a means of 
social pleasure (pp. 330, 331). 

The institution, as it stands to-day. cannot be under - 
.stood apart from a painstaking study of the changes 
which it has undergone. This leads us to Lesser's general 
contention : that " methodologically, time perspective 
" or historicity is essential to an understanding ol 
" culture whatever special approach is undertaken. 

Culture is not a static content, but a d>mamic con- 

tinuum like the rest of the universe. Its state at any 
" moment, as the condition of any element within it. 
“ has multitudinous associations, affects and effects. 
" and has been determined by many factors of which 
“ the greater part have not determinately but accident - 
” ally come to play a part. It is impossible to substitute 
" intuitional interpretation for the more lengthy and 

difficult attempt to control actual connections as they 
" happen without sacrificing truth on the altar of pre- 
conceptions (p. 336). 

Professor Leslie Spier supplements and corrects 
Mooney by another historical study (2). The Ghost 
Dance, which in 1890 spread through the Plains from a 
source in western Nevada, was not, as Mooney supposed, 
a wholly new development engendered by the need of 
the dispossessed and discouraged tribes for a messiah 
and without historically connected antecedents. It was 
older than the movement of 1890; older ev'cn than the 
doctrine and dance of an older Paviotso prophet (knowm 
to Mooney, and since studied by Kroeber. Spier and 
Gayton) which spread westward through part of Cali- 
fornia in 1870. Its ultimate origin was in the North- 
west, among the tribes of the interior Plateau area. A 
North-western cult, which Spier names the Prophet 
Dance, was not only the source of the two Ghost Dance 
movements, but also of the Smohalla cult, the Feather 
Keligion, and perhaps of the pseudo -Christian sect of 
Shakers. The Ghost Dance complex — ^prophet's visit 
to the dead, expected return of the dead, renewal of 
the world and reversal of recent changes, dance of 
believers to hasten the return of the dead — ^is shown to 
be thoroughly at home in the myth and custom of the 


North-west. This work is the first of a new senes 
(■ General Series in Anthropology ') of which Professor 
Spier is the editor. 

Almost contemporary with the spread over the Plains 
of the Ghost Dance religion with its hope of deliverance 
and renewal of native culture, appeared the slower 
popularization of Peyote-eating with its accompanying 
cult of resignation, detachment, submission and valetu- 
dinarianism. As the hopes engendered by the Ghost 
Dance faded, the vogue of the Peyote religion increased. 
Mr. Petrullo (3) has made an interesting study of the 
cult as he finds it among the Delaware of Oklahoma, 
who learned it from the Kiowa. As in many other 
tribes which have accepted peyote, the basic ‘ pattern ' 
of the ceremonies as burrowed from the Kiowa has been 
kept intact, receiving few or no accretions from the 
traditional ‘ patterns ' of the Delaware. In particular, 
the old social framework — family or social ownership 
of the ceremony, obligation to hold the ceremony 
periodically— is entirely lacking. The author's analysis 
of the different parts played by Peyote leaders from two 
local groups, one more in touch than the other with the 
faint survivals of the old Delaware religion, is full of 
interest. So is the evidence for a sort of * functionalism ' 
in the Indians’ own exposition of the cult : for instance 
(p. 139), “ The old Delaware religion is too heavy for us 
*' who are few and weak. It is too difficult; Peyote is 
*■ easy in coinparision. Therefore, we who are week 
•* take up this new religion. This is the very objection 
*■ raised by the old men to taking it up. But Peyote 
" knows that the Indians' burden of becoming educated 
and at the same time keeping up the old religion is 
" too heavy. . . . Peyote is to be the Indians’ new 
religion." Petrullo sums up the Peyote cult as the 
*■ natural but final recourse of a subjugated people who 
*■ realize the inadequacy of their material means to 
■“ restore their former world-state." 

Three other books, not quite new, but not yet reviewed 
in Max, may be noticed here as being each in their way 
a study of American acculturation. There have been 
many attempts of late years to show us the American 
Indian from the inside, and many personal narratives, 
some plain and self-revealing, such as Radin includes 
in his works on the Winnebago, others more or less 
' literary.’ Long Lance (5) and Plenty Coups (4) belong 
to the latter class. Long Lance is written by a full-blood 
Blackfoot, with a white man’s education and a good 
record as an officer in the Great War, who is at the samt‘ 
time chief of a Blackfoot band and a professional jour- 
nalist. What gives significance to his narrative is thf‘ 
fact that the experience of his tribe in his own half- 
lifetime epitomizes the history of Indian- White relations 
over three centuries. When Long Lance was a child, 
the Blackfoot in Montana were free nomads, not yet 
wholly at peace with the Crow, the Assiniboine, the 
Cree or the Sioux; and stories of a new peril — the white 
man — were being whispered around their camp-fires. 
He was a half -grown boy when he first saw and smelled 
and sickened at the white men and their cows. “ A few 
** years later we boys were in a mission school learning 
our ABC's and how to hoe our lands." 

Plenty Coups professes to be the life story of a Crow 
chief as related to, and written down by Mr. Linderman . 
Some of the chief's sociological information has been 
supplemented, we think, by his white collaborator, who 
has also had to face the same difficulty as confronts the 
recorder of folk- tales : how far should Indian material 
be translated, not merely into English words, but into 
English style, emphasis, and search for the interesting? 
Perhaps the best chapter is that on the war of 1875, in 
which we see the Crow politicians trying to assimilate 
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the new situation created by the white man to their old 
System of shifting tribal alliances. 

Marins Barbeau's Downfall of TemlaJiam f6) stands on 
a very dijfferent level. It is historical ; it is also ' intui- 
‘ tional ’ in the best sense. Episodes in the clash of 
cultures between the Skeena Rit'er Indians and the white 
men are shown, wdth an extraordinary measure of success, 
as they are seen by the Indian actors in them, through the 
veil of myth and ceremonial. Perhaps no other recorder 
has conveyed so w'ell the interpenetration of the acciden- 
tal — what we call “ real ’ life — by ceremony and art ; 
the richness, conscious beauty, and fragility of the Xorth- 
w'estern culture ; or the sense of a growing, developing 
■social order cut short before it had done its work. The 
tentative, precarious substitution of compensation for 
vengeance, made possible by a carefully maintained 
atmosphere of dignity and beauty, is shown heie as 
suddenly broken down by the white man's rule-of- 
thumb enforcement of retributive punishment. The 
book is illustrated by Langdon Kihn (whose tragic 
portraits of the Stone River Indians will be remembered) 
and others. BARBARA AITKEX. 

Mexico from the Earliest Times to the Conquest. 

1 ^ 1 ^ - By Thomas Oann. London : Lovat Dickson, 1936. 
bfc I • Price 8.?. 6r/. 

This is one of a series described by the publishers 
as short, w^ell-produced readable books on important 
archeological sites, written in each case by the best author- 
ity on the subject. The present work quite justifies the 
description. It provides in a short space a clear and 
readable summary of the present state of knowdedge of 
the archaeology of ^lexico and Central America, in- 
tended, not for the specialist, but for those who take an 
intelligent interest in the subject' The author's personal 
knowledge of the country and his quiet sense of humour 
enable him to give a just and well-balanced picture of 
the old cult lues. Some criticism might be made on 
matters of detail, but this does not detract from the 
value and interest of the book as a whole. 

It is sev'eral times stated that the Aztec flayed victims 
alive, but this is not supported by Sahagun’s account 
of the sacrifice to Xipe, nor by any early writer; it 
first appears in Torquemada. Also it is practically 
certain that the Tro-Cortesianus Codex is not post- 
conquest although it is certainly late. Perhaps the most 
material statement to which exception might be taken 
IS that the Huaxtecs and Totonacs both spoke either a 
dialect of Maya or their language contained a large 
number of words derived from that tongue. In reality 
the linguistic position of these two tribes w^as quite 
different. The Huaxtecs spoke a language w'hich is 
clearly of the same family as the other Maya languages 
and closely related to them. It has been thought by 
some that the Totonac language may be related to the 
Maya, but even if this is so, the relatioovship is of a 
remote character and not of the thorough-going kind 
which sub.sists between the Huaxtec and the other Maya 
languages. It seems incorrect to say that the Totonac 
W’cre completely ignorant of the calendar. 8pinden 
{The Peduction of Mayan Dnte^, p. 96) has showm that 
they must have had some form of it. Xor is it correct to 
say that the Zapotec and Mixtec spoke a dialect of Otomi. 

The review'er is glad to note that Dr. Gann now 
considers that the Thompson -Teeple correlation has 
perhaps more to recommend it than any other. He 
thus ranges himself with the steadily increasing number 
of scholars who formerly, as he did, supported the 
Spinden correlation, but have now' abandoned it. 

The book is w'ell illustrated and the w'orks of reference 
indicated are well chosen. RICHARD C. E, LOXG, 


The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas : The Life 
nun Culture of the Jibaro Indians of Eastern 

/// Ecuador and Peru. By Rafael Karsten. 

Helsingfors : Societas Bcientiarum Fennica, 193.3. 
91 >' 64. 398 pp., plates, 33 illustrations and Jtiap. 

This book deals wdth the Jibaro Indians of Ecuador, 
famous for their art of preserving human heads, and 
also w'ith the Canelos Indians, who are of partly Jibaro 
descent, but speak Quichua and are superficially Chris- 
tianized. Dr. Karsten devotes the first chapters of his 
work to an account of his travels undertaken in order to 
obtain the materials for it. Much information of the 
greatest value is given which must have been vert' 
difficult to obtain considering the hostile and suspicious 
character of the natives, but the author had one great 
advantage in that he succeeded in learning the Jibaro 
language and so could collect information at first hand. 
He deals with every department of native life, but as is 
perhaps natural, the chapters vary somew'hat in value. 
A very clear and interesting account in a small space is 
given of the language. The feasts he witnesseil ai*e ver\' 
fully described, and much attention is given to the beliefs 
of the natives. A point of great interest is the account of 
the remarkable gambling games ceremonially played by 
the Canelos Indians on the occasion of a death. The 
method of preparing human lieads is very fully dealt with, 
and there are good accounts of arts of life in general, but 
there is a tentlency not to give sufficient detail, which 
makes some of the matter rather difficult to follow'. 

The account of the calendrical ideas of the natives is 
very meagre and unsatisfactory, but the most serious 
shortcoming of the book is in the part devoted to social 
organization. It is surprising in a modern ethnological 
w'ork to see such a meaningless expression as “ cousins 
“ on the male side," and the words exogamy and 
endogamy are used as if they referred to marriage 
relative to the whole community instead of to segments 
of it. It is possible to learn a certain amount on kinship 
from the book, but it is very regi’ettable, indeed, that 
the social organization has not been thoroughly studied, 
as w'e learn from Dr. Karsten that there is a custom of 
preferential maniage to certain relatives. The book is 
very well illustrated. RICHARD C. E. LOXG. 


Quileute. By Manuel Andrade. Tonkawa, an Indian 
II* H Language of Texas. By Harry Hoi j^r. Kxtiacts 
//q from Handbook of American Indian Languages. 

Vol. III. Sew York : Columbia V niversity 
Press, 1933; London : Milford, 19.34. 104 X 6| inches 

each. Price lO.*?. net. 

Quileute, affiliated wdth Cheniakum, and exhibiting 
points of contact wdth the Wakashan stock, is now' 
spoken by 180 persons on the north-wrestem coast of the 
State of Washington. Dr. Andrade's investigations 
correct and enlarge those of Dr. Frachtenburg. 

The Tonkaw'a appear to have been an important tribe 
living in Central Texas in the eighteenth ami nineteenth 
centuries. Their language — a rich and beautiful one — 
is now spoken by only six persons, all of them middle- 
aged, No linguistic cognates can be proved for Tonkaw'a. 
and the languages of the tribes associated with this tribe 
in culture are extinct. There is possibly a connection 
wdth the Coahuiltecan or the so-called Hokan group. 

BARBARA AITKEX. 


Mythen in der Muttersprache der Pipil von 
**. izafeo in El Salvador. (Indiana IL) By Dr. 

Schultze-Jena. Jena, 1933. Large 
Svo. xii -f- 364 pp., with I'Z pis. Price 30 RM. 
{bound, 32 RM.). 

This important book results from happy co-operatiun 
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between the German Xotgemeinschaft der Wissenschaften 
and the Committee on Research in American Xat ivo 
Languages, and from the suggestion of Dr. Franz Boas 
to tiie author. The Pipil-folk, now in danger of ex- 
tinction, are the most southerly outlier of a linguistic 
group whose legends bring them from the arid north of 
.Mexico, probably about the sixth or seventh century a.d., 
and connect them with the Toltec regime and the ruined 
temples and pyramiils which are illustrated here. The 
Pipil myths are classified by their content, and give 
a full and vivid presentation of the beliefs and general 
outlook of the people, as well as of their mode of life and 
institutions. But the greater part of this book is 
philological, and will rank as an important contribution 
to the study of American languages. J. L. M. 
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Alaska Natives. By H. Dewey Andersoii and Walter 
Crosby Eell^, Stanford I^}iiversity Press, l98o. 
xvi -r pp.. w’dA 20 plates, 4 maps, 97 
fi yu re s. Puce Pis, Qd. 

This careful study of the Alaska Eskimos was originally 
the idea of Dr. W. J. Cooper. United States Conn u is - 
s loner of Ed lu -at ion, 1929 33. It seemed to him wrong 
that school teaching in Alaska should be on the same 
system as that pro\'nied all over tlie vStates. Ha\'iug 
obtained a grant fniin the ('aruegie Corporation, he 
sought for a traineil ^^cientist to survey the so<*iuiogieal 
ami educational conditions in Alaska. This he fouml in 
Dr. Anderson, Assistant in Edu<-ation Research at 
Stanford University. Dr. and ^Irs. Anderson (hersell' 
an experienceil soi-ial worker) were in the tieUl hir nearly 
a year, visiting 32 of the 48 Eskimo villages in which 
government schools were established, 4’hey were 
as.si.sted in tlie arrangement of their material by 
Dr. Kells, Professor of Education at Stanford Univei-sity, 
who helped to ilireet the survey. 

This book is an interesting example of how sociology 
can help education. The writers compiled from ethno- 
logical writers [e,y., Hrdlioka) an account of Eskimo 
«’ultiire still untouched by white influences, and the fli*st 
part of the book consists of this account, together with 
a STiuly of the changes brought about by white contact 
ami white government, with a summary ot the present 
economic and social conditions of the natives. The 
second pait of the book described the existing educational 
system and makes detailed reports on the schools and 
the children. This part aUo contains suggestions for 
reorganization of white educational methods and their 
adaptation to native needs, together with helpful re- 
commendations in the departments of law, health and 
other government activities. 

Although the writers take the point of view of edm-a- 
tionists, their I'esults are of importance to anthrojiology. 
For instance, extensive Bmet intelligence tests applied 
to children in every school visited, show that “ there are 
many Eskimo children who are distinctly superior in 
measured mental, musical, physical, or mechanical 
ability (even though handicapped perhaps by un- 
' familiar types of test) to many white children,*' e.g.. 
a part -Eskimo girl and a part -Aleut boy “ show greater 
mental ability than that possessed by 98 per eent. of 
white children '* (p. 345). The tests also show ” for 
purposes of practical school organization and ad- 
ministration the two sexes show no significant differ - 
“ enees in mental ability " (p. 319). 

In purpose and outlook the book is achnirable : whether 
in method and achievement is more doubtful. As 
a contribution to ethnology it is somewhat disappointing. 
The writers did not know the language, and they did not 
spend more than 33 days at the utmost in any village, 
in spite of a most imposing table of contents, embracing 


every aspect of native culture, the facts recouled are 
meagre. We find very little on rites and customs, e.y., 
mortuary practices are cpioted from John Murdoch 
without commentary, and there is no explanation ol the 
carved human figures erected on graves in tinidra 
villages. Religion is given only a brief section, consisting 
chiefly of i^juotations from nineteenth-i entury explorers, 
such as Pet roll* and Dali, who were not anthroptflogists. 
The linguistic side is ignored, except in remarks as to 
the Eskimos' uso of English, and statistics giving theii 
ability to speak that language. The writers' deep 
aflectiou fur intelligence tests, statistii-'^. tables ot figures, 
summaries of opinions of white residents, and carefully 
graded marking of the natives' alleged tpiahiies of 
modesty, courage, etc., seems so me what to blind tlu’m 
to the necessity of actually knowing and studying the 
natives themselves. 

The recommendations made by the writers are on 
fruitful lines. They deplore the decay in native arts and 
crafts, and recommend much more eucouragemeut ot 
the delightful ivory carving (ex 4111 site specimens ot 
which were recently seen at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club exlubition). They also de]flore the grailual 
elimination of native folklore and myth by modern 
American stories. Their educational recommendations 
are sound, and their general fairmindeilness and 
sympathy should be of great hel]> to the country. On 
page l .“)0 they quote valuable instance^ i>f the oxtrenu' 
untairness of legal administration to natives who can 
speak little English, and whose customs and mental 
processes are misunderstooil by unintelligent white 
lawters. A. B. DREW, 


Form in Primitive Music. 

Atnertcan Library of 
Zzb Series, Volione Tu'o : 
d- Co,, 1933. 


By Htltn II. HfAnits. Tin 
^Mnsic<doefy (’o)itf tn porary 
Xetc York. IT. IT. Xo/ton 


This is an attractive work, compiled with almost 
meticulous care and precision in order to rescue from 
oblivion some 25 songs, said to have belonged to tin* 
former and extinct Catalina Islanders of South California. 
The records of the songs were made personally by the 
author in Pala, and the words were sung and translated 
for her by some of the older inhabitants of the district. 
A general survey of the contents c^f the book at once 
protluces a favourable impression : tlie arrangement of 
the material is so clear and methodical that the omission 
of an Index — so indispensable to the investigator— 


comes as a shock. 

One especially valuable feature of the work is the 
careful transcription, from the records, of the meloiUes 
with the shades of intonation, and in the original tonality, 
whether these variations be regarded as mere ' deflections 
‘ from the truer pitch' or with greater vision as signs of a 
scale as yet unfamiliar. Helen H. Roberts has wisely 
rejected a practice— all too common and greatly to be 
deplored — among collectors of F'ulk-Song, of transposing 
all the tunes into one common tonality, thus setting at 
variance the intimate relationship tliat exists between 
mood and emotion as expressed through tonality ami 
modality. The author has, however, found the proper 
use for this common factor in her statement of the scale 
of each of the songs. The most weighty focus of the 
melody has in each scale been assigned to C', invested 
with the value of a semibre\ e; the intervallic relation 
of the other notes to the focus is then indicated by 
chromatic notes, to which are added signs ilerioting the 
deflections sharperdng or flattening the pitch. The author 
has detected in all the songs a second melodic focus, 
noted as a minim. This is a step in the right direction 
which shoukl be wiilely adopteil. 
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Hut Helen H. Roberts, perhaps because siie has made 
no study of musical in.struments anfl their infliumce on 
and mode, has no light to throw on the highly 
interesting basis of the songs of the Indians of South 
California, beyond the well-worn pentatonic with its 
species. Here an arresting implication arises, viz. : the 
twi> foci she has rightly detected in the tunes furnish 
unmistakable i lues to their modality — not in the sense 
of the E< clesiastu'al diodes, but of tho.se real, but still 
unrecognisefl, modes derived from pipes and flutes, 
which ha\'e been in common use among all races in all 
ages ; and it is recorded that the Catalina and 
Gabrielmo Indians ti.sed flutes with 4 and with 6 holes. 
Vet the minor tliirds associated with the pentatonic 
arc in e^^deIlcp in sexem.I of tbc song^. We thus havt* 


a twofold origin indicated : and I suggest that the 
pentatonic usage, with its uiunoidable and appealing 
minor thirds, learnt by contact with the Pan-pipe 
players of Ancient 31exico or of the Pacific Isles, has 
been superimpose! I on a pure modal basis ; of this, 
Song Xo. 1 forms a good example. When one considers 
the text of the songs, consisting of almost inarticulate 
indications of feelings, aspirations anti thouglit.s, with 
their numerous repetitions, it is difficult to take seriously 
the highly sophisticatetl and in\’oI\ed analysis of the 
music which is treated by the author as deliberate 
composition, whereas the songs clearly originated as 
spontaneous outpourings, which have passed with 
occasional additions frt)m generation to gtmeration in 
.some Indian family. KATHLEKX SCHHESlXORPv. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hormones and Evolution, {C'j\ Man, 1936, 180.) 

Sii:, — ^In the summary of Or. S, Zuckerman's 
3 3 a otheiwise well-reasoned paper on Hormones anti 

Pivolutiun {Man. 1936. 18ljj he errs, I consider, in 
regarding c ertain speculations (4' my ow n, and of another 
writer, as ' dangerous ' and ' based on the extrapolation 
* of experimental data from fields to which they apply 
‘ to others far rtMiioved from scientihi* enquiry.' Replying 
for myself only, I w ould like to point t)ut that speculation 
as such IS no crime, but must rather remain a prime 
necessity so long as science proceeds from preliminary 
induction to verification. As fur its admitted danger, 
this only ari^-es if the speculative nature of a given 
assumption be lost to view. Dr. Zuckerman, indeetl, 
provides me with an excellent illustration of this dan- 
gerous pitfall by obligingly blundering into it himself. 
This lapse on his pail is due to his emphasis on the 
supposed fact that the anteriur-lobe of the pituitary 
elaborates .several principles. With this shaky weapon 
he thrusts confidently at a windmill of theory rev'olv ing 
about the presupposition that the gland in question 
secretes only one activ^e substance capable of stimulating 
metabolism in different regions of the body. Xow he 
may or may not be prov ed right about the capadty of 
the two sorts of anterior- lobe cell to secrete the sev eral 
specifically active substances that hav^e emerged as 
extracts from the test-tubes of the bio-cheimsts. Xever- 
thele.ss, in view' of a recent iiuThoritativ'e suggestion 
(Sir Walter Langdon-Brown ; The Integration of the 
Endoerlne System. Cambridge. 193.5, pp. 30 A 31), he 
should at least liav'e made some mention of the alter- 
native possibility that this plurality of supposed pituitary 
principle.^ is largely artificial; a complex natural sub- 
stance having unwittingly been maimed by violent 
methods of chemical extraction, so that each supposed 
hormone is but a tlamaged remnant capable of per- 
forming some, but not all, of its original functions. 

8o much then for Dr. Zuckerman's warning concerning 
this danger inherent in all speculation. Xow, as regards 
his further charge of ' extrapolating experimental data *, 
etc., may I be permitted to try and illustrate the po.ssible 
adv antages of ranging wide when in search of the data 
of fresh hypothesis y Taking, then, my ow'ii theory 
Xegroi<l ev'olution, to which Dr. Zuckerman does me 
the honour to refer, this was constructed from a v'ariety 
of gleanings, some of them ecological, and many of them 
the fruits of endocrinological re.search, of winch, atl- 
mittedly, I have but a second-hand acquaintance. In 
any case, the essential point of this theory is that the 
Xegro, when compared with the yellow -skinned Bushman, 
ami pro Viably with members of the Mongoloiti and ev'en 
White groujis as well, is siippr>sed to Viav'e inherited a 


greater capacity to store sodium within the skin and also 
to guard its loss through the kidney. To check this 
inigVit not Vje easy, but it would be possible. Only if 
this test gave posit iv'c results would the lesser parts of 
the theory ^ — -for instance, the supposetl reciprocal com- 
pensation of tVie adrenal-cortex and anterior-lobe, 
used to explain the pigmentation in Addison's disease- 
merit serious experimental inv'estigation. 

Permit me, Viovvever, in conclusion, to congratulate 
Dr. Zuckerman upon the clarity of his exposition and to 
thank liim e.specially for his v'aluable reiteration that 

The endocrine sy.stem. using the term in its widest 
“ po.ssible sense, is but a medium through which ev'ohi- 

t ionary change is expressed.”— presumably through 
natural selection. Further, he does well to deny the 
existence of any ev'idenee to show' that, howev'er much, 
or little, the endocrine system of the indiv idual may be 
subject to env ironmental modification, we have as yet 
no clear ev idence that this prov ides a short cut to the 
modification of the germ-plasm. Finally, in the stress 
that he likewise lay.s upon the ev'ohit ionary importance 
of differences in tissue-reeeptiv'ity, he untierlines a most 
important, and badly nt'gltH teil, point of theory, and 
helps, I believe, to open the way for an advance m 
observ'ational technique, which, m racial physitjlogy, 
has dallied ov erlong with the almost single, if promising, 
method of blood-grouping. Whether {as I suspect) or not 
there exists a tendency to a close linkage between genes 
primarily responsible for endocrine secretion anti others 
chiefly engaged in the reception of such stimuli by the 
tissues, the experimental inv'cstigation of racial differences 
of endocrinology' might well be atlvanced by measuring 
the various physiological (and indeed psychological) 
reactions resulting from the administration of staiulard- 
ized injections of endocrine extracts to groups of different 
racial origin. J. R. DE LA H. MARETT. 

Exeter College. Oxford. 

The Swaheli and their Culture. 

HHM Sir, — An article on ‘ The History and Coinage 
4C0 Sultans of Kilwa ' by Mr. John Walker 

in Xuniistnatle Chronicle. 8er. v'ol. xvi, may 
he regarded as the first serious attempt towards tiwcing: 
the origin of the present tlay 8waheli from historical 
evidences. The genealogies show the origin <if the 
Kilw'a branch of the Swaheli with whom the Kings of 
Melinde and other native rulers intermarried. The 
Pate Shirazi formed another branch and their dynasty 
lasted until the XIXth century. 

As so little of East African history is at present known 
the paper is of great v'ahie to all interested in East 
African cultures. ARTHX^R E. ROBIXSDX. 
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Some Tuareg Ornaments. {Cf. .LR.A.lAxv. (l!>3r>). 

//Jj Sin, — The Journal of the Haifa! At>thfOj)o(otjn'(fl 
Ia>!titi(tc. LXV. (193.3), pp. 29T--.31<>. ('ontaiub 
some most intorostinj; and instructive ailicles by Mr. 
Arkell and Mr. Francis Kodd on cei'tain Tuareg orna- 
ments : their proliable origin : and place ot inanutai ture 
From an ethnographic point of view, the subject is ot 
iirst rate iniportan(‘e, for if the origin < if Tuareg ornament 
can be conclusively deterniined, that would go far to 
solve the problem of the genesis of the Tuareg them- 
selves; but uniforniity ot <letail in a habitat which 
extends from the Xile to the Atlantic almost, is hardly 
to be expected, and informants vary in their statements 
according to their locality ot origin and experience, and 
their varied use of terminology. It is indeed very 
difficult to be sure that the actual design of any <jt these 
ornaments lias a name exclusively and properly be- 
longing to its<df. Thus the s{)-canetl Agades cross is 
called both by Mr, Arkell and Mr. Uodd iinmffhiht - 
a name which as soumled l)y my informants was 
ileHuitely tatohjhult, and was eonnected by them with 
the Hausa word tHtk/ to melt, as meanmg only tliat 
the cross was madt' itf \\rought mf'tal. 

That iNlr. Arkell's Darfur informants should say that 
tanfsntjh (its ordinary name aiinnig certain clans of 
Tuareg) means ' beloiming to the ruling class ' is signi- 
ticant and intere.sting. It is true, but if true, only affords 
additional proof that fur the purposes of these empiiries, 
we are onl\' com-erned with the Imaghartin or nobles. 
The question is, where diil the Imagharan get these 
oruamentvS in ukleii days, and what was their significance 
to tiiem — the nobles / Furthermore, the fact that 
taaisugh is now said to mean ' belonging to the nobles ' 
may not be tiie whole truth, for Meshi or Mosi, the 
Tamashek word for ’ lord ’ ' master,' is apparently only 
a variant of the Xubian and Meroitic 5lash ' the sun 

* god.' It is possible that the was the ’ property 

* of the nobles,’ becanf<€ they were the children of tlie ’ sun 

‘god’ (Mesi or Mash), and to me at any rate it seems 
probable that both this cross and the allied 

form of cross called tadanit worn by the Tuareg, arc 
symbols of siui or fire worship, formerly practisecl by 
the I taaghamim (veiled nobility). Their basic tnotif is 
the ti not the ' cim)ss ' as such. The three triangles 

in the one case, and in the other the two triangles with 
three pendants, are merely hy the ring in the 

one case, and the triangle in the other. The formeu' 
may very well be as ]Mr, Kodd thinks, I'omiected with 
the ankh as a life symb<il. whereas the latter seem^, from 
its name, to have been associated by the Imagharan 
with Adan, that is to say, Amdent Arabia or Mesopo- 
tamia. 

I agree that the ' taJhakini ' or ' talagnatt ornament in 
its original form was probably a ' ring,' but I feel doubt 
whether it should be regarded as peculiarly Tuareg, in 
the sense that tatnsagh and tnfinnit are. This ornament 
has a wide sale among the Kanuri and Hausas, ami the 
names for it attributed to Hausa pilgrims, falhatana 
and talhatufnu, show that some Hausas regarded it as a 
form of • seal ' or ' signet-rmg ' {Sat ami m Hausa). 

The connection with Cambay is arresting, for the 
tra<le in these articles from India to the Sudan and Sahara 
doubtless goes back to most ancient times. '' A former 

export from Cambay by Moghul merchants to Jedda, 

Egypt and Persia," i.s mentioned by Mr. Arkell — a 
trade which cannot altogether be regarded as irrele\'aut 
to the mass ot Tuareg and Bornu tradition which con- 
nects their earliest Imagharan or Maghiimi (nobles) with 
Arabia. Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

Like Mr. Kodd I have never heard of the ' ear pen- 

‘ dant ' as being used by the Tuareg. On the other hand 1 


have a dun recollection of seeing something ot the sort 
amongtho Kanembu of the Chad region. H. K. PALMKK. 

Myth and Ritual. {CJ, Max, 10315, 87). 

Sir. — In Max, 1936, 87, Profes><or H. .1, Ko.si', 
4UU my book T'Jif Lahgnath suggests that 

1 am tilting at windmills in my essay on Th^’ 
Mjft!) in that colleetion. He assures us that classical 
teaching has long ago ceased to deserve the reproach of 
tlivorcing myth from ritual; that classical scholars have 
long been aware of an ultimate <*onnection between the 
two. When I find Profe.ssor \V. R. HaUi<tay taking the 
same line in The Guardian I can only c()uclu<le that thi' 
essay in question was not lu<*id, aiul I may be allowed 
a little space to clear up the obscurity. 

Professor Rose is evidently under the imjiri'sMon that 
i was trying to tlemoiistrate the letiologieal myth, in 
which ease his stricture that the fctiologieal myth has 
all along been quite familiar to elassa-al scholars would 
\>v fie.served. The essay was however, intended to 
destroy the theory of an letiologii’al myth, 'fhe thesis 
was that the myth is simply a des< ription of ritual : an<l 
the implication was that it cannot be cetiolocical, since 
by that term we mean something invented to explain. 
A description of a procedure' cannot be said to liave been 
invented to explain it. That also answers Professor 
Hal lid ay's claim that classical scholars are fully alive 
to the fact that ritual sometimes gives rise to myth and 
myth sometimes gives rise to ritual. If the myth is a 
elescription of ritual it cannot give rise to ritual. If 
there are myths that give rise to ritual, where do those 
myths come from r Out of man’s imagination, or sub- 
conscious t W'a seem to be back at tlie old idea of a 
luythopoeic faculty throwing off myths like sparks from 
a fire. The only difference seems to be tiiat formerly 
all myths arose in this maimer, now only fifty per cent. 
If that is the present standpoint of classical scholars, I 
was not tilting at windmills after all. 

Put briefly, the aim of the obnoxious essay was to 
replace this vague and complicated theory of the 
classicists by a very simple and precise one, that myths 
are based oii fact, and that the facts are enstomary 
actions such as it is convenient to call ritual, pending a 
better term. The problem then is not to explain the myth, 
but to explain the ritual. The myth is no more mysterious 
than The T injesAJ^ihhon's Dedhie and Fa/L Lane's T/odtre 
Fgijptauis. or any other records of human behaviour. 

Professor Rose is willing to admit that this may be 
true in certain cases, but denies us the right to generalize 
from them to all myths. That shows how deep a gulf 
separates scholarship and science. The scholar, like 
the lawyer, is accustomed to prove each particular ( a^e, 
liecause he deals in particulars. The scientist does not 
think It necessary to prove gravitation m the case of 
every fallmg object. The task of proving gravitation 
would otherwise be infinite, and never be completed. 
M'here would science be if it had embaiked on this mail 
adventure V And where is the science ot man going tt> 
be if It insists that any theory of myth must be proved 
on every myth, saga, matdien, tale, pantomime, mysteiy, 
that ever has been ? It will only get somewhere if it 
is content to test its hypothesis on a wide \ariety of 
cases, and to show that they explain the fact?* as they 
had never been explained before. The hypothesis that 
myth is merely a description of ritual at present fulfils 
those conditions, and no better alternative has yet been 
j>ut forward: by better I mean one that explains more 
tarts more simply. It is up to Professor Rose to be the 
EiU'^teiii of the theory, to produce a marc}>e)i or saga 
tliat cannot be explained on these lines, and to produce 
a theory that wnll explain both the old examples and 
the new exceptions, A. M. HOCART. 
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Two Scarabs found in Wiltshire. (CJ. MA^, 1935, 131). 

8ir. — There has been a good deal of scepticism 
Zul the genuineness of the actual finding of 

the two imitation .scarabs on Salisbury Plain. 
In spite of the fact that the scarabs were not genuine 
ones, they really were found in the ground at two 
different places. In January. 1935. 1 spent some days on 
the spot in order to ascertain the exact facts once and 
lor all. and my report appears in the Wiltshire Aichceo- 
loifical atnl Xntund Histonj M(iiir[zine^ \'<d. xh ii, pp. 412- 
difl. ' P. L. COJJJdXOX. 

The Qmttty, Xorthlehjh, Oxuyt. 


Pigmies in New Guinea. [Cj. Man, lilJO. 121). 

Him SiR.^ — You have published in Man, 1936, 
I A/ X^o. 121, a very interesting account of Lord 
Moyne's expedition, and a picture of the Aione 
pigmies on the middle Kaniii. You do not mention 
another group of pigmie.s. wliich I happened to encounter 
in the area between the lower- middle Sepik and the 
I'oastal range. There are some large villages inhabitated 
by them and fine }am gardens in the vicinity, I 
observed that about two-thircU to three-quarters of the 
inhabitants of a \ illage are of pigm\' type, whereas tht‘ 
re.st show the ' average* ' features of a ‘ Melanesian.’ 
They speak a non -Melanesian language. This seems to 
indicate that a hybi idization has occurred some time 
ago. I was unable to state whether a social system 
exists which ptu’haps limits the marriage of some 
groups. 

Fig. 1 shows a gi’oiip of these pigmies arouml a white 
man who accompanied me for some distance from the 
Sepik; Figs. 2 and 3 ci group at another village farther 
away from the Seyiik towards the coastal range. In 
this group men ait* intentionally combined, who are 
uuerjually tall. 




Fig. 1. MIXED ‘pigmy’ types, with a white man: 
SEPIK RIVER. 


In this connection I may also mention the existence of 
a village of albinos. I saw about six persons of a 
' medium '-albino type (light complexion such as of a 
South Italian, light brown eyes, and dark brown hair 
on the head) on the hanks of the Green River between 
the upper Sepik and the coastal range. 

I reported all this in the Mitteiluiajen (tus den deutsehen 
Schutzyehieten 1914-19 and in the Zeitsehrljt fur Kthuo- 
loyie 1919. But since the.se publications appeared during 
and immediatelv after the war they o.si-aped noti(*e. 

RICHARD C. THURXWALD. 
linj iShfiidy Cfiuip, Xnt/h R»ver, Wurrcn Ctfunty^ Xeir 
Yt>rk Stfde, l\S.A, 


\ 



Fig. 2. mixed ‘ pigmy ' types sepik river, 

NEW Gl'INEA. 


Fig. 3. mixed ‘ pigmy ' ty^pes .sepik river, 

NEW GUINEA. 
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DISCOVERY OF SKULLS WITH SURGICAL HOLING AT TELL DUWEIR, PALESTINE. By /. L. 

Stnrhy, Director of the Wilkooie ArchceoJogical Research Expedition to the Xear East, 

00 Q During the clearance of the cemetery area at the base of the Xorth-west corner of Tell 
fcUO Duweir, many tombs of the XVIIIth chmasty and Judsean kingdom period ^^'ere found, 
excavated in the limestone, in many cases the weak roof of ' nari ‘ rock had collapsed subsequently 
and fallen into the cavern below. The chamber^ are so closely packed in this area that they are 
sometimes superimposed and often adjoin one another. 

In 1934 a roughly circular chamber Xo. lOT w as cleared, which contained a depo^it of human remains 
much damaged by tire. At the >ame time a larger rectangular cavern X^o. 120 was located, but it was 
not then advisable to intrude so far into the cultivation of the valley, so that it was only this season 
that the excavators cleared down into the upper levels through the broken roof. The top layer 
consisted of many animal bones, mostly pig. and this refuse should be ascribed to the latter half of 
the Judaean kingdom. It is even tempting to suggest, in view* of the deposit below*, that the pig bones 
were thrown in at the time of the Assyrian occupation, as it is know n from the Royal correspondence 
found at Xineveh that Lachish was put under an Assyrian governor. 

The lower or main deposit consisted of a mass of bones, the remains of at least 1.500 botbes. As 
they were pitched in through the hole in the broken 
roof, the skulls rolled down from the apex of the 
pile to the sides of the chamber. 

Strewn throughout the deposit were sherds 
of domestic pottery, and some burnished vessels : 
most of the smaDer specimens were perfect, and 
may have been offerings made by surviving 
relatives. The pottery was consistently \Tlth- 
VITIth century B.c. in date. 

Some bones were partially calcined, suggesting 
that they were abstracted from burnt buildings, 
and this evidence w*as particularly striking in the 
adjoining tomb deposit cleared in 1934. Careful 
supervision of the clearance failed to establish that 
any crania were in articulation with vertebrae, 
and the Jaws were rarely attached, in fact, no 
order was to be seen in the jumbled mass. 

It seems probable that this ossuary was directly connected with the salvage of Lachish after the 
partial destruction by Sennacherib, King of Ass\Tia in 701 b.c. 

When floor level w^as reached it became clear that the tomb had been previously used as 
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a dwelling, a door had been cut at the X.W. comer, connecting the smaller circular tomb with it, 
which contained the five hundred bodies discovered in 1934. From the style of both chambers it is 
certain that they were originally excavated to contain early X\'th centurv" burials. 

Seventy skulls were brought to London from the 1034 deposit and five hundred and fifty from 
this year's great cache; in a total of over six hundred, three at least have been trepamied, and 
a minute study of the whole series by experts may reveal many other interesting peculiarities. 

Physical. Wilson Parry. 

THREE SKULLS FROM PALESTINE SHOWING TWO TYPES OF PRIMITIVE SURGICAL HOLING; 
BEING THE FIRST SKULLS EXHIBITING THIS PHENOMENON THAT HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED 
ON THE MAINLAND OF ASIA. By T. Wilson Parry. JI.D.. B.Ch.. F.S.A. 


QQ J Among the treasures recovered from Tell 
tWT Diiweir (Lachish). Palestine, during the 
season 1935-1936, under the auspices of the 
Wellcome Archaeological Research Expedition 
to the Xear East, were three human skulls, each 
exhibiting primitive surgical holing of the vault. 
These three specimens are the first to be found in 
Palestine, and. indeed, as far as we can say. on 
the mainland of Asia. Xot only is this an excep- 
tional discovery, but two of the skulls show the 
same type of primitive operation that up to the 
present has only been found in a part of South 
America, Peru, the ancient land of the Inca and 
pre-Inca races. That this operation should only be 
found in such widely separated portions of the 
globe as South America and Palestine, is an 
anomaly that T\dll have to be explained either 
on the one hand, by the theory of migration, or, 
on the other, and which in these circumstances is 
probably the more likely, by a spontaneous 
instinct separately conceived by the Inca and 
Canaanite civilizations without outside know- 
ledge. 

The method emploj^ed in each case was that of 
sawing out a quadilateral button of bone. Among 
the Inca tribes this proved to be most unsatis- 
factory, not a single individual, of all the speci- 
mens hitherto unearthed in Peru, surviving the 
operation for more than at most about a couple 
of weeks or so. The Inca tribes used stone 
implements, w hich has been definitely determined 
by the fact that when Peru was conquered by 
that Spanish adventurer Pizarro in the year 1532, 
the only metals known to the Incas were gold, 
silver and some copper, none of which either 
separately or combined would have been hard 
enough for manufacturing serviceable saws. 
The nineteen crania, excavated from an Inca 
cemetery and described by Dr. Manuel Muniz 
and W. J. McGee, were all operated upon by 
stone implements. 
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The principle on which the operation wa.s 
founded was quite wTong. As both the cranium 
and the brain beneath are of a globular nature, it 
is clearly evident that in a sawing operation for 
the removal of a rondel of bone, the centres of 
the incisions must penetrate the cavity of the 
cranium deeper than at the ends. The results of 
this were that the dura mater could not escape 
injury, and. indeed, the operating implement 
would be pretty certain to injure the brain itself 
to the extent perhaps of several millimetres in 
depth. 

Figure 1. — A well preserved skull, sutures 
clearly defined, Avould probably have belonged to 
a young man of Canaanitish origin. Over the 
posterior superior angle of the right parietal is 
placed a primitive surgical holing. It consists of 
four sawings and represents, roughly, a design 
similar to that made in the game of ' noughts 
‘ and crosses.’ The transverse lines are parallel 
but directed in an upw ard direction towards the 
sagittal suture. The superior one of these two 
lines measures 3*7 cm., the inferior 4-5 cm., 
while the parts bordering the aperture are 
1*7 cm, and 2*1 cm. respectively. The antero- 
posterior lines are not parallel, the outer one 
measures 4-7 cm. and the inner 4-6 cm., wLile 
the central parts of these lines bounding the 
foramen are 2*25 cm. and 2*4 cm. respectively. 
The edges of all these lines are sharply defined, 
as if they had been newly cut. The bone of this 
part of the skull is about 6 mm. thick, about 
5 mm. of w hich is taken up by a very dense outer 
table of the skull, the diploe being reduced to a 
very thin layer. Towards the posterior inferior 
angle of the left parietal on this skull is an 
incision 3*1 cm. long, indicating that the primi- 
tive surgeon had thought of placing the operation 
on the other side of the skull, but decided on 
second thoughts to do it where it now' lies. 

Figure 2. — This skull belongs to an oldish 
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man. the sutiire> in some parts being almost 
obliterated. It is thinner than the other, being 
4-5 mm, thick. The area of the operation is 
situated almost centrally over the lambdoid 
suture, but most of it lies in the left parietal 
region over its posterior superior angle. The 
interest of this operation consists in there being 
five very distinct incisions, while in Figure 1 
skull the indications of a fifth can only just be 
traced. The full length of the superior and 
inferior cuts are both 3-5 cm., while the parts 
bordering these incisions are 2-2 cm. and 2-1 cm. 
respectively. The outer and inner antero-posterior 
lines of incision are 4 cm. and 4-5 cm. respec- 
tive! v, while the length of the lines bordering the 
opening are 1*1) cm. and 2-1 cm. There is no 
sign in either of these skulls of reparation of the 
cut portion, which implies that the subject of 
the operation either died at the finish of the 
suro'eon's task or >hortlv after. Mention has 
already been made of the sharp edges of the cuts. 
Had any healinu taken jdace these edges would 
have become rounded in proportion to the length 
of time the individual had lived after the opera- 
tion. Examination r)f the cut bone with a lens 
exhibits no indication of any new bone having 
been formed as ^vould have been the case had any 
reparation been established. 

Figure 3. — This skull is well preserved as 
regards its bony structure, but is much fractured. 
These fractures are chiefly, if not entirely, post- 
ynortem in character. 

Upon the right parietal there has been per- 
formed a primitive surgical operation for removal 
of part of the bone. The type of this proceeding 
is quite different to that employed in the two 
previous skulls : it is more akin to the European 
type of scraping and gave the patient a much 
greater chance of surviving the operation and 
becoming cured. 

The sagittal suture is 12 cm. in length and from 
its mid-point, 3 cm. outwards, is discovered the 
exact centre of a line 1*7 cm. long which runs 
parallel to the suture. This small line forms the 
base of an inverted isosceles triangle which 
measures 5*2 cm. from base to apex. This 
triangle marks out the boundaries of a three- 
sided hole whose edges present a smooth and 
rounded appearance. Immediately to the outer 
part of the base line of this triangle is a groove 
in the bone posteriorly and there is also, if a 
careful scrutiny be made, a definite but more 
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faintly marked rut in alignment with this groove on 
the anterior edge of the foramen, suggesting that 
a stone saw has been employed in this region. 
Tlie two grooves with intervening space convert 
this base line into a single one of 2 *0 cm. in length, 
the part between the anterior and posterior 
edges of the hole being 1-7 cm., and 
remaining this width for a short distance down 
this triangle, 

Xow it can b? jiidued from the above-mentioned 
hole, with it^ smooth and rounded edge, that 
there has been a wound of t lie bone here and this 
has completely healed, the owner of the skull 
recovering from his operation to die. probably 
much later, from some other cause. 

As a rule, in Europe, the edges of an artihrially 
made hole show a sloping of the sides of the hole 
from the outer towards the centre of the foramen 
— tir.-<t at the expense of the outer table of the 
Nkull. then the diplbf\ and. lastly, of the vitreou^^ 
layer. The condition here shows that the scraping 
of the bone with a flint implement is not so 
evident in the Palestine as in the French or 
British Neolithic specimens. 

I should sum up this condition as having been 
due to a depressed fracture of the parietal bone of 
a rouglily triangular shape. The base of the 
depressed part, where joined to the rest of the 
]»arietal bone, appears to me to have been sawn 
across, thus liberating the triangular fragment, 
w'hich has been raised and removed leaving 
behind it a triangular hole to correspond w ith the 
fragment that has had to be removed. 

That such a specimen of primitive surgical 
workmanship shouhl have been found at Tell 
Du weir (Lachish), in Palestine, and, indeed, out 
of the mainland of all Asia as far as it has been 
explored, is a revelation that vastly widens our 
horizon of the extent of knowledge respecting the 
inhabitants of that region as regards their efforts 
in primitive surgery, and i.s suggestive of how 
much more may yet be discovered by patient 
excavation and research. 

The dating of the Inca operations is most 
uncertain. All we can say is that they took place 
before the date of the conquest of Peru which 
happened in 1532. These Palestine skulls, how- 
ever. can be accurately dated, which is of excep- 
tional value, and Mr. J. L. Starkey, Director of 
the Expeflition, has described the historical 
associations of these deeply interesting primitive 
surgical operations (Max, 193b. 233. above). 
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Oceania. Roth. 

A NOTE ON THE FIJIAN ‘ FIRE-WALKING » CEREMONY FROM AN ETHNOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT. % Kingsley Roth, 


HQC The account of the Tijians* ’ fire-walk ’ 
bUll wTitten from the medical point of view 
and published in the British Medical Journal 
(28 December. 1935), constitutes, if I may be 
permitted to say so, a valuable contribution to 
the material recorded on ' fire-walking ' by 
Fijians, and one which has been long awaited by 
students of Fijian customs. 

It is unfortunate that the term ’ fire-walk ' 
has come to be u.sed to describe what is actually 
a ceremony in which fire has a part only in the 
prehminary proceedings : it would, I suggest, be 
more aptly called the ' hot -stone walk.' The 
dialectal name of the ceremony among those who 
practise it is rilarila i rero, which may be trans- 
lated the ' jumping' into the earth-oven.’ 

T have described the ‘ fire-walk ' of the Fijians 
in Max, 1933, 49, but as a result of having read 
the article in the British Mfdicni Journal quoted 
above I venture to add the following comments 
on the explanations there offered for the thermal 
amestliesia and the immunity to burns enjoyed 
by these ‘ fire -walkers.' 

The Fijians vho practise this custom are 
blood members of a social group known as the 
ynviisa of Savau. who inhabit a part of Mbengga 
island, Yavusa is the Fijian word for a social 
division of the people and is not to be interpreted 
as the equivalent of the word ' tribe ‘ or ‘ clan ’ 
as defined by the British Association Committee 
in Xotes and Queries on Anthropology, Both men 
and women perform the * fire-walk ' provided thev 
are members of this social group of 8awau. 

Xo thing whatever is done or applied to the feet 
of the performers, either in their normal dailv 
life or prior to the ^ fire-walk.' The ceremony is 
practised three or perhaps four times a vear 
nowadays, and it is practised only for purposes 
of exhibition before distinguished European 
visitors or as a means of raising nionev wherebv 
the performers can pay some of their taxes. It 
is performed more frequently in recent ^ears 
through the decline of native authority, the 
power of the chiefs having been largelv trans- 
ferred to Oovernment officers : in former times 
it was performed only once a year, viz., when 
the ‘ Dracaena ' root was ripe. 

' Dracaena ' is a plant common in Fiji and has 
an edible root which is used in Fijian cookery to 
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sweeten certain kinds of puddings. At the close 
of the ’ fire-Avalk ' bundles of these roots are 
heaped on to the hot stones ami after being 
covered over with leaves and earth are left there 
for four days to be cooked in the earth -oven. Xo 
other kind of food is cooked in an earth-oven in 
which the stones have been used for a * fire-walk.' 

The practice of cooking ■ Dracaena ’ roots seems 
to me to justify tlie ceremony being considered as 
a first-fruit rite : it is a common custom among 
the Fijians to present the first food crops of the 
season to the chief of the social izroup. 

With regard to the invocation made by the 
performers before the ' fire-walk ' to the spirits 
of their ancestors it cannot, I think, be a.^sumed 
that this act of jiropitiation is respon.sible for a 
hypnosis in the performers who take part in it. 
After living and working among the Fijians for 
seven years, during \chich jieriod I have taken 
considerable note of their tustoins. 1 should say 
that hypnotic or religious ecstasy is foreign to 
their mental make-up. I know of no instance in 
their customs analagous to hypnoti-’m and I 
think I am right in saying that there is no word 
in their dialects which describes such a state of 
mind, but I Avould like to mention the following 
two customs which may bear on the subject under 
discussion. 

All Fijians are now Christians. Before their 
conversion they worshipped the spirits of their 
ancestors : a religion \\hich, so far at any rate as 
concerned the Fijians, did not call for occasions 
wherein its devotees induced in themselves for 
any purpose a state of mental insen.sibility to 
their surroundings. It Avas customary in the days 
before the arrival in Fiji of European civilization 
for their priests, Avho constituted a sub-division 
in the social group, to be re([uired by the chiefs 
to foretell events of the future. The priests are 
reputed to have worked themselves up into an 
attitude of mind in which they were oblivious to 
their environment, and it was then that the 
spirit of the ancestors of the social group was 
supposed to communicate to the chiefs and 
people, through the medium of the priest, the 
hkely trend of events. In fact, however, this 
behaviour of the priests was merely a very clever 
piece of acting, or, in other words, simply make- 
believe, which nevertheless successfully deceived 
2 ] 
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those before whom it was performed. This 
instance is cited here because the view is held by 
some students that the attitude of the Fijian 
priests is to be understood as a hypnosis. With 
this view I do not agree. 

There is a custom well known among the 
Fijians, and formerly much practised, although 
nowadays of infrequent occurrence, in wliich one 
person, having malicious intentions towards 
another, casts a spell over that second person, 
^^'ho, without having anything organically wrong 
with him. pioceeds to languish and may die. 

I have knowledge of at least half a dozen of such 
cases, but the custom is prohibited under Govern- 
ment law. and it is rare for a case to come before 
a court, and my experience has been gained 
mostly from conversations with reliable inform- 
ants. The position as regards the second person 
is. that if he believes that a spell can cause his 
sickness, and perhaps death, he will become sick 
and possibly die: and. conversely, if he does not 
believe in the potency of the spell nothing from 
the source of the spell will affect his well-being. 
The period taken for a spell to work and cause 
a death may be several weeks, months, or even 
longer, according to circumstances. T leave more 
experienced students than myself to decide 
whether these are cases of hypuoti'^m. If they 
are, an interesting comparison is to be drawn 
w ith the explanation numbered 6 in the article in 
the British Medical Journal under reference. If 
they are not. I think another line of argument must 
be sought to explain the immunity to burns shown 
by the ' fire- walkers ' wlien they pertorm their feat. 

I prefer not to compare the ‘ tire -w a Ik of 
this group of Fijians w ith that performed by the 

Oceania. 

TATTOOING IN TIKOPIA. By Dr. Raytuoml Fi 

AQO While engaged in a study of the kinship 
fcvU and religious life of the ])eople ot Tikopia 
I made a few ob.servations on their tattooing. 
Brief though these notes are they may be worth 
putting on record as an indication of the sociolo- 
gical setting of the practice in this primitive 
Po ly nesia n com m unit y . ^ 

Tattooing is applied by the Tiko])ia in le^s 
systematic fashion than by some other Polynesian 
peoples. The breast in men and the jaws in 
women are ornamented in a definite fashion, and 

A summary account of the culture of the Tikopia 
lias been given in Ocean-a, I, lirjO: a detailed analysis 
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East Indians, who most obviously do it while in 
a highly emotional state of mind and who are 
temperamentally a different people from the 
Fijians. The Indian ‘ fire-walk * — really a walk 
through a bed of hot ashes — is practised in Fiji 
and a note regarding its performance was pub- 
lished in Man. 1933. SO. 

The fact that the Fijians invariably offer the 
propitiatory prayer before performing the cere- 
mony of ‘ lire-w'alking ‘ inclines one to regard it 
as an indispensable part of the proceedings but 
I have an open mind as to wliether their feet 
w^ould suffer if the prayer were omitted, assuming, 
that is. that they could be persuaded to do the 
* fire-w’alk ' without such preliminary — and I 
doubt if they could be so persuaded. 

On the strength of the above statements it 
may perhaps be argued that any Fijian can 
perform the ‘ fire-walk ' provided that the soles 
of his feet are wliole. not cracked or cut, that 
the walk occupies only a few* seconds, and that 
he has confidence to undertake the walk. The 
Sawau people say that they can safely lead one 
of their fell()w\<. not a member of their group. 
ovt>r the stones provided such a patient believes 
that he can be led over them without suffering 
a burnt sole. It is on record that patients haA^e 
submitted to such a test but have been burnt. 
And it is not surprising to anyone acquainted 
with the Fijians that those outside the v^awau 
eroup do not offer themseh-es for the test, 
because, first, they are probably a little scared: 
and. secondly, they are by nature too courteous 
to wish to ' butt in ' on a custom the power to 
perform which rests entirely in the hands of a 
group of their fellow's. 

Firth. 

rth . 

in some detail, but apart from this there is no 
intensive concentration on any specific area of 
the body surface. Elements of design may be 
applied to face, breast, back, shoulders, back of 
the hands, upper arms, knees and ankles. In 
contrast to the practice in Samoa the w'aist to 
knee area rarely receives any tattooing, and the 
small amount of attention paid to the face in 
men contrasts with the elaborate face ynoko of 
the ancient Maori. Unlike the Maori again the 
buttocks of men are not ornamented. There is 

t)f tlieir social .structure is given in We, The Tikopia ’ A 
Soeinhjfjiral Studj of Kiash/p in Friinitice Polynesia, 
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no tattooing of the genital region of either 
sex. 

The Tikopia word for tattoo marks in general 
is tail, and the operation of tattooing is known as 
fa tau, ta being the generic term for the act of 
striking. It refers to the technical process in- 
volved. Tattooing is usually done by recognized 
experts (tufiiya ta tau), who have obtained their 
reputation through favourable comment passed 
by people upon the skilful treatment of their 
subjects. Such an expert is often a craftsman 
in other activities as well ; if a Tikopia has 
technical skill in the handling of tools he can 
apply his energies in as many directions as he 
wishes: no trades are closed to him. But an 
expert has often been assisted by knowledge of 
the art having been transmitted in his family. 

One of my informants learnt from his father 
and also from his mother's brother : another was 
taught by his grandfather, though his father also 
was a tattooing expert and a canoe-builder. The 
family of a third had been tattooers for genera- 
tions. His father and grandfather were noted for 
their skill. When I asked him if he had learnt 
from his father he said Yes, but it depends also 

on the knowledgeable mind.*’ By this he 
meant a certain amount of natural aptitude. 

A person who Avants to be tattooed goes to any 
expert he fancies. Frequently he asks a close 
relatiA^e to operate upon him, but he may pass 
OA^er such a man and go to another. For instance, 
AA'hen I AAas there a young man, Futikena, did 
not go to his father's brother. Pa Tarikitoga, 
a AAell-knoAAn practitioner, but to Pa Taraoro, a 
man of different clan. He gaA^e as a reason that 
the tapping-stick of the former Avas heuAW : that 
is, the tattooing implement Avas struck too hard, 
so that the operation AA^as painful. This he had 
heard from other people, he said, and so preferred 
to go outside the family circle. Firimori, the 
small son of Pa Xukufuri, had three fish motifs, 
one on his forehead and one on each cheek, 
tattooed by his father's brother. Pa Pain. *' The 
“ stupid. Pa Paiu," said Pa Xukufuri, smiling. 
Pa Paiu is not a recognized expert, but aa as trying 
his hand on the lad to gain experience. Experts 
are not common : there Avere three only in the 
A'illage of Matautu Avhere I liA^ed. One of them 
AA'as Fopeni, seen at Avork in the accompanying 
photograph (Fig. 1): the others Avere the 
brothers Pa Xukuomanu and Pa Xukutauriri. 
They happened to be all of Kafika clan, though 


the dominant group of the Aillage aa'US the clan 
of Tafua — such alignment is not significant in 
any of the ordinary crafts. 

The technical processes employed are simple. 





Fig 1. TIKOPIA TATTOOER AT AAORK. 


Those folloAA'ed by Fopeni on one occasion are 
described here. The expert arriA^es Avith his 
' kit ' contained in a small close-AA'OA^en basket 
of the type used by men to hold betel-materials 
and other personal property. SeA^eral matan are 
stuck in loops around the edge. The matau is the 
actual tattooing implement. It is a small adze- 
like tool Avith a tiny blade made by cutting 
diagonally a piece of bird bone— that of the rofa, 
a species of mollymaAvk (popularly called alba- 
tross) — and sharpening the edge into fiA-e or six 
teeth. The piece of bone. Avhich is about an 
inch-and-a-half long, is lashed like an adze- blade 
to a small stick about three times its length, 
Avhich is flattened and curved dowuAAards at the 
haft end. The blade of the matau is called by 
the natiA'es toki, the same term used for an adze. 
The kit contains also a tapping-stick (pararafa ta 
tail) AA'hich is a small thin A\'and of coconut 
spathe, as its natiA^e name indicates ; a bamboo 
tube holding black pigment : a stick of 

kauyasu Avood : a small cup of coconut shell 
* C'up for pounfling pigment *) ; 
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and a pencil- shaped sea-urchin spine (ffituke). 
The kit is referred to in general phraseology as 
‘ the valuable property of the experts/ 

The tattooer pours a few drops of water into 
his tiny cup and shakes a little soot into it. This 
is mixed or ' pounded ' with the stem of 
kauyasii wood — Fopeni told me that no other 
kind will do, but ^^hethe^ for magical or for 
technical reasons I neglected to inquire. The 
patient lies down on a floor mat. The operation 
is usually done in the hut of the expert but, as 
in the case photographed, when the light is bad 
there the work is done out of doors in the shade 
of a house. The design is roughly marked out on 
the skin of the patient with the pigmented 
kauyasu stem. The mntau is also dipped in the 
pigment, put to the skin and the adze -blade 
struck with the tapping-stick. The teeth of the 
blade pierce the skin, a little blood flows, and the 
skin is pulled up a little as the teeth are with- 
drawn. The implement is held between the first 
finger and thumb and sometimes the flat end of 
the haft is braced against the little finger. 
Usually the hand is steadied by holding the three 
lower fingers on the mat, or on the patient, as 
the case may be. The photograph, taken while 
the tattooer was at work, shows the method. 
The tapping-stick is held also between the thumb 
and first finger. The patient, stretched out at 
full length, holds in one hand a rag of bark- cloth 
which the expert takes from time to time to wipe 
away the accumulated blood and pigment. The 
motion of tapping is termed ta. The line of the 
design is called ' the path ' (te am). At intervals 
it is touched -up or redrawn by the expert who 
dips the kattyasu stem in the liquid and moistens 
with it the ynatau blade. When the expert is in 
doubt an observer, of whom there are usually 
several, may assist him. ' That's the line " he 
points, and adds *’ Mark it. ' And the expert 
then sketches it in plainly. Unsolicited comment 
of this kind is frequent in Tikopia craft -work, 
and is accepted by experts for what it is worth. 
The pencil-shaped fahike, sharpened to an edge, 
is used occasionally to clean out the teeth of the 
matau and make them keener by rubbing it in the 
grooves between them. 

Tattooing is done in sections with a couple of 
days between each. As the actual inci.sion is not 
deep the process does not appear to be very 
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painful and comparatively large areas can be 
done at a sitting. Pa Raqifau told me that his 
chest was tattooed in one day: this was a feat, 
two days being the normal time taken. The 
patient may change operators for different 
sections of the work. For instance the tattooing 
on the arms of Pa Nukufuri was done by Pa Nuku- 
tauriri and that on his back and chest by the 
latter's brother. Pa Xukuomanu. 

The designs which the Tikopia employ are 
nearly all attributed to natural objects.^ Some 
are referred to fish. One of the commonest is 
fakafoiika, a generalized piscine form which often 
resembles the bonito design found in the Melane- 
sian islands to the west. No more specific name 
is given to it {ika. fish; foi, individualizing 
particle; faka, causative prefix); it is said to 
represent no particular kind, to be ‘ just a fish.’ 
This and other designs are given in Fig, 2. 
Fakafoiika has several variants, large and small, 
including a double-line type, which resembles a 
type of engraving frequently applied to canoe - 
hulls. Another fish design is fakaraumayo, 
named after the shark; akin to it is fakanifo 
(toothing), which like it is tattooed on the median 
belly line from neck to navel. Fakafoiika is 
applied singly to face, arms, hands and knees, or 
may be placed on almost any other portion of the 
body, as fancy dictates. On the back in a 
number of parallel lines reaching from shoulder 
to lumbar region usually appears the veri motif, 
named after some kind of annelid of the reef. 
On face or shoulder fakakapakau rofa, mollymaAvk 
wings, is often tattooed. A design applied 
almost indifferently is pararafa (coconut spathe), 
said to represent the pestle for pounding coconut 
pudding, which is made of this material. Unimuti 
was given as another name for this. A plain 
triangle, known as a tattooing motif by the name 
of tain, may be used separately, but its main 
sphere is to be built up into a solid design on the 
chest by alternation of light and dark elements, 
that is, by filling some triangles Avith pigment 
and not others. The result is rather like a 
shaded chessboard. A motif used singly is that 
called s€ farakau (floAver of the farakau), and 
someAvhat in the shape of a Maltese cross. This 
Avas said emphatically to be an ancient Tikopia 
design, not derived from Christian influence. 

The first place to be tattooed is usually the 


The statement of Elsdoix Best {The Maor*, II, 552) that the tattooing of the Tikopia consists of a nimiber of 
short straight lines is erroneous, 
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forehecuL The motif, fakafoiika, is the same for 
every man. Then comes the design at the corners 
of the eyes and on the cheeks, which is often a 
repetition of the same element. The chin is not 
tattooed in men. Xo definite order is followed 
for the rest of the body, though the principal 
surfaces, chest and back, are apt to be done last. 
8maJI elements, as an occasional fish or molly- 
mawk V ings. may be tattooed on a child of almost 
any age. but it is unusual for a boy to be 
tattooed at all fully until after the superincision 
ceremony has been performed upon him — that is 
about puberty. For females, inost of the elements 
mentioned above are not used. They have no 
body tattoo of any magnitude, but a fish or other 
simple motif may be done on hand or forehead. 
The principal element in their ornamentation is 
a band mund the jaw from ear to ear, consisting 
of }ieav\' df)uble line from which bars project on 
to the cheek This last is done some time after 
j)uberty hut before they are regarded as mar- 
riageable. The acquisition of tattooing in both 
sexe^ i>> regarded as incidental to the attainment 
o’f adult >tatus and not a definite .symbol 
of it. 

Tattf>oing is included under the generic term 
of jtani. painted decoration, applied also to the 
smearing on of turmeric or charcoal. But, it is 
said. '■ tattooing is a decoration till death. It 

has stuck to a man ; it cannot be brushed off," 

The operation is not a ritual one in the sense 
of being surrounded by tapu or being performed 
as the central point of an elaborate series of cere- 
monies, like superincision. Yet the work itself is 
not treated precisely as a common act. The 
tattooer regards his craft as a skilled one. which 
indeed it is, and in consequence dedicates his 
implements to a power superior to his oavii. The 
nuitau is placed under the aegis of an ancestor to 
whom appeals are made for its efficient use. The 
)n(tfan of Pa Taraoro is dedicated to Te Atuavao. 
a chief of his clan, from whom he is descended. 
Before he begins to tattoo he " announces ” the 
implement to this ancestor that the operation 
may not be painful. His formula is this : — 

'■ tome. ]\Iale Ancestor, to watch over the inaiaii 
that it may be light. 

Do not make sore the bodies of folk. 

Let the tapping be finished to-day." 

Payment is made to the tattooer. It is termed tp 
fakakai ya fan, ’ the sharpening of the tattooing.’ 


and is regarded as a recompense for the 
vork involved. Each day that the tattooing 
takes place the immediate kinsfolk of the patient 
prepare the oven and carry food to the house of 
the expert, with some areca nut or tobacco. 
When the work is done the patient goes and 
cultivates for a day in the orchard of the expert, 
making him a present of this labour. A ritual 
gift of the type kno\\Ti as riiaro is also prepared. 
It consists of a pandanus mat. a sheet of white 
bark-cloth, a piece of orange bark-cloth and a 
number of pieces of ordinary bark-cloth— ten or 
so. The maro is not given on the day of com- 
pletion of the tattooing, but a period of days or 
even weeks is allowed to elapse while the kinsfolk 
are collecting the various items. There is no 
haste about the repayment as there is at an 
initiation ceremony. The jiatient himself takes 
only a small part in this : his elders make them- 
^elves responsible. The same is true for a woman. 
Since it is customary for her not to marry until 
her tattooing has been completed, my informants 
could not admit the validity of a question as to 
v ho pays for the tattooing of a married woman. 

When the present of food and valuables is 
brought to the tattooer he stands it on a mat on 
the ceremonial side of the house and spreads a 
bark- cloth as an offering to the ancestor to whom 
his ntafav is dedicated. At the same time he 
recites a formula 

■ That is your maro. Male Ancestor: 

Y"our ynaro brought here on account of your 
adze which has been striking." 

Morsels of food are then thrown as offerings to 
the ancestor. 

The Tikopia .say that their tattooing is not an 
indigenous product, but was introduced from 
Rotuma by a man known accordingly as Pu Tau 
Rotiima. There was no tattooing in Tikopia 
before his advent. This was about eight genera- 
tions ago. The man lived in the north of the 
island and people are said to have gone in 
crowds to him to get their bodies tattooed, 
carrying food and other presents. The man’s 
name is usually given as Foqarasi. but according 
to Pa Xukuomanu it w as Foijarara : he had 
heard it an ancient song. 

Tafto ... yoju k<, Fo^jamai 
Xtfjo Motupud 
le lira ko te aji e 
yjfi fata ton Jare hte .se ifrnj,a. 
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(a) knpakdu rofa jinollyinawk wings); (b) titta (triangle); (l) inirntift) (poMider) or pdr'nrafa ((_-oronut frond 
spathe) ; ((/) vrn (aaneh<l); {e} farakau (flower of /a/vtAv/n tree) : (f) JdkaniuindlJo {<hcU'k {\e^ign) : {g\ Jakfintjo 

(tooth pattern); (h) fa\(ii(i>niHOj(> (design name<l together with f); (i) fdkajonla (fish pattern, large); (j anti 

k) fakajoiika (fish pattern, small types). 


Kap'f ... Ofo tf ff)i (ta o cfi > a 

Ki te ta'jata nofo > th ninja 
1 t€ tnatna taij*. 

Safi ... Tf min o ft knroa 

Mij>n ffniui. 

Ba>'i ... Foijarara tlwelt 

Motiipua < I welt 
le ' the tire is lilaziug 

The I'learings of your house not to be 
enteretl. 

I ntf! mediate The lainl went to murmur 

stanza. At the man living on the mountain 


In the back of the heavens. 

Coicln-'^xjn The carrying of the goods 
From the land, 

Tlte song commemorates the public interest 
of the time in the tattooer's doings, the iibitjuitons 
gossip — ' the murmuring of the land ' in the 
])icture>(|ue native description — and the general 
resort to him. ISome details in it are obscure. 
Jt is not known who Motupua was: possibly the 
companion of the tattooer. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSO- 
^ CIATION : Blackpool, 9-16 September, 1936. 

lH The Antlirupological Section at the Blac'kpool 
meeting of the British Association had a 
>}iorter programme than iwual. and not much 
outside th(‘ major di\ i'^ion^ of Sociology, Local 
Anticjuities and Folklore. But there wa^^ good 
attendance anil dl'>cll^-^ioll, Excursions \vere made 
to the (’irch‘ at Blea^daUu to the Roman site at 
Ribchestm*, and to the Museum and other objeit'^ 
of intere-t in Preston. A film-record of American 
riuliaii'- shown. 

f 1 


The Prc'^Hleiit, Mi^-^ D. A. K. ( uirrod g<i\'e a 
xahiabif' addre-^s on Tin I fijicr Pidoaldhic in iJn 
fjtjlit nf Recent Liscorerp. Rt'ceiit excavataiii'^ in 
Africa, the >vear Fa>t. Asiatic Rus'^ia, and C'hina 
liave opened a new held for spt^ciilation. and also 
rev**aled th(‘ com])lexity of jirobltuns whit h -,e( med 
relatively .simple to the pioneer^. The fault of 
De ^lortillet's disciples lay iii their canonization of 
a -^y^ttun which, though tlu* be^t that could lie 
d(‘vi'^ed wht'U infoimation wa'- very incomplete, 
could only be applied locally, in Wc'^tern Euro}ie. 
and contained enoimous gaps. Di'-coveih^s outside 
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Europe tirst strained and then demolished this 
scheme, and it is only the main outline of a new 
pattern that is beginning to be apparent. For 
purposes of typology, the fundamental division is 
into ‘hand-axe/ ‘flake,' and ‘blade* cultures, all 
three wry ancient, and the first two collateral as 
far back as we can see. But these do not rim 
parallel and independent ; they meet and influence 
each other, and sometimes they merge to produce 
a new facies. 

Breiid was tile hist to de\'elop a common world - 
outlook. Menghin's scheme groups flake and blade 
cultures together, and treats bone -cultures as 
a third main category ; this framework is artihcial 
and too rigid, leads to contradictions, and does 
not wholly escape the old confusion of chronological 
with typological divisions. The recent tendency also 
to multiply names derived from type -stations is 
liable to obscure the migrations of culture. 

The extinction of Neanderthal Man, in Europe, 
and the arrival of Homo sapiens comcide with 
the appearance there of essentially -blade cultures, 
of origins still undiscovered. Under the single 
heading ' Aurignacian ’ a number of diverse strains 
have to be distinguished. Peyrony's work in the 
Dordogne, and recent discoveries in the Near East 
establish the distinction between blunt -backed 
(Perigordian) and steep rostrate (Aurignacian) 
scrapers. 

In Russia, the Near Ea'^t. and North Africa, the 
problem is extremely complex. * Lower Aurig- 
* nacian * becomes ‘ Chatelperroniaii. ' U pper includes 
La Gravette, succeeded by Font -Robert. These 
correspond with three major provinces, Capsian in 
Kenya and Little Africa, Gravettian in N.W. Asia 
and E. Europe, both possibly derived from 
Chatelperronian, but separated by the great 
Aurignacian province in the Near East. Gravettian 
and Aurignacian migrations into Central and 
M estern Europe, >ucceeding and influencing each 
other, till in the extreme west we find the classic 
French seipience. The latest Plei-itocene industries 
^eem to be local developments of one or other of 
these ; the Solutrean is intrusive from Hungary. 

The gradual establishment of this new outlook 
ivsidts mainly from discoveries in Russia and 
Eastern Europe, >,till not well published : from 
Palestine, from Eg\'pt and Eastern Sahara, and from 
French Africa, where recent work throws light also 
on th^* industries of Kmya. Neither a mirage 
orknUde nor a mirage afrirain would at the present 
moment give a true picture of the position : only 
further discovery will make it possible to decide 
outstanding controversies. 

Other communications may be summarized as 
follows : — 

Phgsiral A nthropology. 

Professor R. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S.. thought that 
Blood Groups arose as parallel mutations in Man 
though groups A and B occur also in anthropoids. 
The primitive condition seems to have bee n O, 
from which first A and then B appeared as 
mutations, as their racial distributions show. 

Mr, E. Davies described his Antliropomeirical 
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Survey of the Isle of Man, distinguishing local 
predominance of fairer and of darker and smaller 
t^-pes. He gave also an account of Rural Settlement 
in the Isle of Man. 

Mr. H. Fullard summarized recent Anthropo- 
metric Work in Lancashire, paying special attention, 
at this stage, to methods and objectives, and the 
relevance of the distributions already established 
to the geography and life of Lancashire. 

Language. 

Sir Richard Paget, Bart., restated his weil-knowm 
views about Sign language in relation to hutnan 
speech. He advocated gemeral use of sign- 
language. 

Sociology, 

Professor C. Dar\’ll Forde described Social 
Thought in a West African Village Conimtinityy 
where authority and legal decisions have lain 
with (laA’o) priest chiefs, whose prestige is derived 
not from the patrilineal and territorial kin -groups., 
but from co-existing matrilineal groups. The 
establishment of the external authority of European 
Government, and (under its authority) of warrant - 
chiefs proposed by aggregations of patrilineal line 
groups, have led to serious internal conflict, involving 
the fundamental social organization. 

Miss E. D. Earthy dealt with The Social Structure 
of a Ghandi Town in Liberia, w^hich has grown in 
five generations from a single hunter. The outlay 
of the settlement illustrates peculiarities of the 
patrilineal and patrdocal organization, which, 
however, has emerged from a matrilineal and 
matrilocal. Occupations are varied, and include 
iron-working; and an iron currency is used for 
bride -wealth. 

Dr. D. Jenness discussed the Backwardness of 
the A}Herican Indians, and its Causes^ isolation, 
race mixture, physiographic conditions; and made 
instructive comparisons between Old ^yorld and 
New World conditions. 

Dr. E. T. Lindgren noted unusual features in 
Busso-Tungus Culture Contact, where there is no 
perceptible elimination or fu>>ion, over seventy vears. 
>Suggested reasons for this are numerical equivalence 
and partial economic interdependence, with cultural 
borrowing in both directions. 

Folklore and British Antiquity. 

Dr. E, Wilsons study of the Folk-tale in West- 
morland cifid ortheryi Lancashire classified types, 
and illustrated degeneration since the spread of 
literacy and intercourse. 

Mr. E. G. Bowen traced the Travels of the Celtic 
Saints in the Dark Ages, w’hich follow'ed the routes 
indicated by archaeological evidence two thousand 
years earlier. Spheres of individual influence are 
re\ ealed by geographical distribution of indicated 
churches, w^'clls and shrines, and correspond with 
cultural sub-provinces of prehistoric date. Very 
few- saints exercised any general influence. 

Mr. S. O'Duilearga described the Work of the 
Irish Folklore Commission, which makes use of the 
primary teachers and has organized a Folklore 
Reference Library and collection of illustration^ 
8 ] 
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of house -tj’pe??, and mode^ of agiiciilture and 
fishing. 

Mr. J. Homell cla'^sifit^d the Coracles and 
Curraghs of the British Isles with reference to their 
geographical distribution and historic origin. AVhat 
put these out of action in oj^en water was the 
clinker-built long-ship of the Saxons, and the 
roomier round ships of the continental merchant. 
Only in remote coastal and inland waters did 
poverty and traditional skill maintain them in 
use. 

Mr. I. C. Peate illustrated by the Moorland 
Long-house in the nifliience of environment 

on human habitations. Here man and beast are 
housed imder the same roof, as in associated types 
in Scotland and in ancient Scandinavia. 

Mr. \V. J. Varley <lescribed the recent re- 
excavation of the wood -built Bleasdale Circle, 
which combines the characteristics of Danish 
' circle -graves ’ and of megalithic enclosures, but 
applie.s them to the adornment of a cist -grave. 

Messrs. E. E. Evans and O. Davies described the 
numerous Stone-circles in Xorthern Ireland, probably 
introduced from the north, by the Foyle estuary. 
Their distribution and grave-typology assign them 
to the late Neolithic period. 

Miss L. F. Chitty presented a series of maps 
of typical objects illustrating The Irish Sea i}( 
Belation to Bronze Age Culture, and ranging from 
the Pennine Passes and the Mountains of North 
Wales. There has been interesting ‘ hybridization ' 
of ceramic t^'pes, due to trade between diverse 
elements in fiat bronze axes from Ireland, and in 
precious commodities. Late Bronze Age upheavals 
sent Scottish makers of large cinerary ware among 
Ulster makers of " food -units.' Bronze -etpiipped 
swmid.smen traversed Ireland, infiuencing swoid- 
t\ 7 )es : but isolation subseipiently produced the 
‘ Ultimate Bronze Age ' culture, which may have 
la.sted till Roman times. 

Gen e ra I A rch ecology. 

Dr. J. Pokorny examined the Eacifd and 
Linguistic Affinities of the Xealitfnr Lit n uhlans, who 
introduced domestic animaN and cultivated plants 
into Central Europe. Their anthropological 
remains are scanty and mixtd both with aborigines 
and with later concjueior-^. but includi s a Meiliter- 
ranean element. The Urnfield culturt^ m Czecho- 
slovakia and Eastern Geimany i^ claimed as Illyrian, 
and correlated with non-Aryan names for n\vi< 
and villages which should be " Danubian,' anrl 
show coincidences with Etruscan, which the author 
thinks due to a common Mediterranean t^Umeiit. 
absorbed by the Etruscan^ of Italy. 

Miss M. Dunlop illustrated I he Sigtiificattce nf the 
Limestone Escarj^ment in the Life of Bronze-Aeje 
Finance, by distribution maps of material culture'. 

hat was critical, as in Britain, was thi' contiast 
between tree -free limestone areas and their 
non -calcareous forested hinterlands : and the 
demonstrable oscillation'" of bciundaries resulting 
from climatic change^!. AVheie the lime’^tones 
were sufficiently extensive. “ uniCjue autochthonous 
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* groupings' emerged, with peripheral ‘ contact - 
‘ metamorphism.' 

Alademoiselle Simone Corbiau reported Recent 
Finds in the Indus Valley, revealing, in the Peshawar 
district, an early stage of ci\'ilization which shows 
parallels with Sumerian Alesopotamia {Jemdet- 
Nasr and Susa II), the .Egean {Early Minoan I) and 
Anau, in Turkestan. 

General. 

Dr. T. A. Rickard's plea for re\ ision of 7 he 
Xomenchitiire of Archeeology cliallengc d tht* cus- 
tomary terms ‘ Neolithic ' and ‘ Early Bronze Age,' 
and insisted on a ' Primordial ‘ antecedent to the 
' Stone Age.' To distinguish accpiaintance with 
smelted metals from the fortuitous use of nuggids 
as ' malleable stont‘s,' the teim ‘ Aletallurgic Age 
was suggestc cl. 

Dr. M. A. Murray gaw examples of Anthropology 
as Applied to Enejhsh History, 

Dr. H. J. Fleure dealt with the relations 
betw^een The Science of Alan and the Problems of 
To-day. 

There were visits to Bleasdale Circle, the Roman 
site at Ribchester, the older buildings of Preston 
C'artmel, and Furness Abbey, and films of American 
Indians were showm. 

A joint discussion was arranged between the 
Zoological and the Anthropological Sections, on 
Genetics and the Race Concept. There was general 
agreement that indiscriminate use of linguistic, 
cultural, and genetic teims m discussions of " race ’ 
was unscientific and misleading. 

Professor Fleure would prefer to avoid the 
term " race ' altogether, but thought, nevertheless, 
that groups of characteis were found in fairly 
stable association in certain human populations. 

Dr. Julian Huxley said that the classical concept 
of 'race,' as applied to mankind, had been 
superseded by the genetic concept of a combination 
of qualities. The zoological use of race was also 
inapplicable to man, because man's evolution was 
not divergent but reticulate. The woid * lace,' with 
its mish'ading implications, should be abandont d. 
Dr. (1. M. Morant asked students of genetics for 
a considered statement of their position. Some 
hypothesis of inheritance by blending of charactt'is 
was Hired by the anthro]iological data. 

Professor Farr Saunders found no zoological 
evultmce for considerable genetic differt'iices of 
intelligenct* InUwt'en what were <h'seribt d as * ract s.' 
but was prepared to admit that such "races* 
differe d in temperament. 

Professor R. Ruggles Gates ccmj.and the geo- 
graphical races of mammals witli the main groups 
of modern man. and was prepart d to recognize four 
separate human species. 

Proft'ssor Grt'w denied, on gt'iietical ground, tht' 
t^xistence of ‘ races ' of man, and described a method 
for describing scientifically the genetic difterences 
between hmnan groups. 

Prof *ssor Aluller t^xplaiia d genetically certain 
non-Mendelian peculiaritit's in the cross-breecling 
of human groups. 
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REVIEWS. 


RELIGION. 


Mythos und Kult der Steinzeit. Versucli ei^'^er 
LosHHCj waiter M tjthos-Ratsel wid KidVjeheiai- 
/Xg nlsfie. Von Dr. J. Wuithvis. Strecker ct* 
Schtoder, Stuttgart. 1935. .ria 296 pp. 

The title uf this book leads us to expect a the.sis on 
the mythology and cults of the .stone age. based to a 
certain extent on prehistoric material. Preliistoric 
facts, however, are hardh' mentioned and ninedenths of 
the book deal with the interpretation of the mythology 
of the Aranda. This Australian tribe, cited so often as 
m idenee for cincient forms of human institutions, repre- 
sents to the author such an early stage in the develop- 
ment of maiikiiid that their mythology reveals to us 
reliable information ( oiK-erniiur the origin of religion. 
•I. Wmthuis claims that thi.s information can only be 
gained, however, if the metaphorical character id’ the 
myths is recognized He hohls that neither Spencer 
and Gillen nor Strehlow'. to whom we owe the recording 
ot thf* Aranda myths, ever understood their meaning. 
While they took tliem literally, he discovered their 
trans.<*endentai, esoteric sense. 

Tliose who know' the author s earliei- liooks (“ Das 

Zweigeschlechterwesen.’ 192S, and * Emfuhrung in die 
' Wu’stellungsw elt primitiver Volker,' 1931) can have 
little doubt as to his method of interpreting these 
myths. He considers that sexual incidents are the only 
basic theme of Aranda mythology. Every second word 
is taken for a >,exual symbol. The ^>pear of a hunter, 
for instance, is not a w'eapon but his penis; a w'aterhole 
stands for the \ agina. ami simple activities such as eating, 
killing, hunting, making fire, climbing, etc., are meta- 
phors representing the sexual act. Proceeding in this 
manner the author < oines easily to the conclusion that 
all the Aranda myths have a purely sexual meaning, 
in the background of all these myths is the Zweigesch- 
lechterwe.sen, a supreme bisexual being, which is at the 
.same time Creator arul Allmother. Wmthuis tries to 
( onstruct this androgynic being by interpreting all the 
nlknarintja women as different asperts of one goddess, 
tShe forms wuth lier husband Aitjira the bisexual 
sujireme being. 

Arguing from his assumption that tlie mythology of 
all Australian tribes is ‘ more or less ’ the same, the 
author finds in every ceremony a .sexual meaning and 
interprets all Australian supreme beings, for example, 
Mimgan-ngaua of the Kurnai. as bi.'^exual. Havmg 
thus extended his explanation of the Aranda mythologv 
to that of all Australians he at once jumps wdth enviable 
alacrity to the great religions ot the Ear East and 
informs us that they, too, have been misunderstood 
until to-tlay. He holds that the Chinese and the 
.lajiancse believe in an androgynic supreme being who 
has brought the world into existence (p. 114). This 
startling statement G follow'ed by a number of quotations 
from Claudel, Karrer ami Gorrc'^. Erom the.sc he draws 
the even more astonishing conclirsimi that the Japanese, 
the Chinese, and the Indians revere in fact only the one 
God; that from India to Japan the general popular 
belief is monotheism and not polytheism — the latter 
lieing nothing but a product of the rationalist it* westerner 
who does not understand the mystici-.m of tjriental 
man . . . 

These sweeping generalizations speak for themselves. 
The very fact that WJuthuis draws his information of 
eastern religions from hardly any other sources than 


Gorres and O. Karrer. encourages us to doubt the pro- 
foundness of his views on this subject. This leads us 
to one of the most outstanding features of his book : 
its la(*k of balance. On the one side the author strives 
after a popular style, which tendency leads him to such 
statements as '* among the first men there were no 
architects, carpenters or blacksmiths, no tailors and 
shoemaker-., nor weavers and basket-makers.” On 
the other hand, his following up of the Aranda myths 
shows an untiring display of detail, and endless lists of 
.sexual symboG apprei lable only by an expert in 
Australian linguistics. 

In the essential part of liis thesis it is po.ssible to 
follow- the author only to a very limited extent. Xo 
one denies that many Australian myths contain strong 
st'xual elements. It is inconceivable, however, that in 
a community w'here normally the sexual mstiiK*t can 
be fully satl.'^tied. ami the need for foo<l has to be verv 
often suppre.ssed. the whole mentality is impregnated 
with sexual idea-.. A hungry native w'ho telG a storv of 
the killing ot a kangaroo takes this tale certainly verv 
Uteralh'. He <loes not dream of seeing in the act of 
procuring his fooil a metaphor for the sexual intercourse 
in w'hii-h he might freely indulge. But WTnthuis, 
fascinated by this one <lrive in human behaviour, 
neglects all the others none the le.ss important, thus 
to How mg in the toot,-.teps of Koheim whom, curiously 
enough, he does not even mention. 

Still less convincing is Wmthuis in his demonstration 
that the numerous mythological beings in which the 
Aranda belie\'es. are, after all, but one femak* ' Grw'csen 
w-ho forms, w-ith Aitjira, the one single supreme bisexual 
god from w'hoin all the tot(.*ms are descended. To sav 
that m the belief of the Aranda all beings w-ere 
credited (1) by God and that this is tiie central idea of 
the L rm\ thos. seems to fon*!' the material into a 
scheme which is definitely foreign to the Aranda 
mind. 

here W intliuis fails to con\'uice the ri'ader, he tries 
to persuade him by repeating again and again that the 
real meaning of the mythology and the cult of the 
Central Australians is finally ei^tabh.shed and that the 
old mystery of the history of religion, the belief in the 
Zw'eigeschlechterw esen i> unveiled for all times.” It is 
unfortunate that Wbnthuis has ignored the work of 
such anthropologists as Elkin. Karlcliffe-Brown, U. 
McConnel, and Piddington, wlio have recent I v carried 
out intensive fieldwork among many of the Australian 
tribes, ihe fact that they dnl not fim,! any traces of a 
bisexual supreme being makes us -even more reluctant 
to accept the author's theory. 

C. EUKEK-HAIHEXDOKF. 


The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion. Bg 

0011 (i^')rg^ Frrrjr. Vol. ///. -j- ‘323 pp. 

ZuU 1936. Price lU.s\ 6t/. 

Thi-., the concha him volume or the work, takes 
up the theme wdiere the sei ond left off, at the discussion 
<jf precautions against the return of ghosts (Ch. I). It 
then passes on to •deceumg the ghost,’ ‘dangerous 
gho.sts, anti, under that heading, the precautions taken 
against a number of liighlv undesirable spirits those 
belonging to persons killed by violence, or bv their owm 
hand, of w'omm dead m childbirth, dead husbands or 
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wives, the unmarried or childless, the unburRHl. anti 
finally those of beasts who for one reason or another, 
generally their strength and ferocity when alive, are 
dreaded. 

An outstanding feature of the whole work is its fresh 
vigour and gusto. A reader who knew nothing of Sir 
James would easily believe that tins was the production 
of some learned man forty or fifty years old. Has this 
gi’eat student of magic <.llsco^'ered a charm to make 
himself incapable of senility, like that which Kalyp^^o 
woul<l have performo<l upon Odysseus if he had con- 
sented to sta\' with her ? The style keeps its beauty, the 
material comprises not a little that is new, the prefa('e 
speaks of hope for the future progress of our raf e in 
Imowledge ot the deepest mysteries. Assuredly 'the 
‘ wise know not old agt‘.' 

One criticism may be made of the book in general, 
that it notices hardly any but animistic explanations 
of the customs di.s(*us.sed. Xo doubt the great majority 
of them are due to fear of ghosts and nothing else; for 
that fear, the author claims {p. '2) Miuply that it has 
been ‘ a very potent agent,' not rliat it has been the only 
or even the predominant motive. But there are se\ eral 
instances among those* he cites in w hicli a n<ai-aninjisti<- 
(not necessarily preanimistic) explanation is at least as 
natural. One of the most striking is on ]>. 117. wherein 
tleahng witii the la ceremony among tlie Lakhers of 
Xorth-eastern India lie explains it as due to fear of the 
giiost of a slam man and calls that ghost diau\ But on 
p. he returns to tlic same people, and m expramding 
their procedure to avoid hurt trcmi a dead leopard 
makes it clear that is not the ghost but a \ ague 

‘ power for mischief ’ w hu h the beast has, or is. 
On p. ol, when speaking of costumes worn to tlisguise 
their wearer Iroin the ghost, lu* descnbi's one. that of 
the Ovaherero, wdiich is at least as suggestive of piirifira- 
tion, since it mvolv^es not only new' clothes but bathing 
and greasing oneself. It is true th,it the person who 
has taken these precautions atter being thieatened by 
a dying man says that lie will n<it be known again by 
the dead; but I doubt if this is more than a sei ondary 
explanation. On the same page, having occasion to 
quote Plutarch, Sir James calls him the Father of Folk- 
lore. The title wmuld better befit Herodotus, or at latest 
one of those fourth -century writers wdio concerned 
themselves wnth the manners anfl customs of non -Greeks. 
On p. 163, a ceremony is reported from the Duma! 
(formerly of the Central Provinces, now' of Orissa and 
Bihar). When a tiger has killed two or more niembers of 
one family, they perform an elaborate mummery in 
w’hich another of the same family is supposed to be killed 
by a tiger and is then burietl for a short time, taken out 
again, and mourned for a day. I cannot see how' this is 
supposed to appease the dangerous ghosts who aid and 
abet tigers; is it not rather imitative magic ? The man 
who has been killed, buried and moui’ned for, lives and 
goes about his business; in like manner any future 
attempts of tigers to kill those so protected will fail 
utterly, for they have been made tiger-proof. On p. 31o, 
a wddow of the Xhavi (Bombay Presidency) ends the 
ritual of her second marriage by carrying a jar of water 
on her head mto her new husband's house. This, the 
author suggests, is anotiier case of putting a barrier of 
water between herself and the ghost; I should sav, 
a formal beginnmg of her duties as a married woman, 
a handsel. 

But even discounting these and one or more doubtful 
examples, we are left with an imposing and verv useful 
array of material. That the book is w^ell print e( I follows 
from the name of the publishers; on p. 259, note 2, 
however, the accent of \ovrpo<f>6pos has strayed to the 


wrong ^yllable, anti on p. 182 there is apparently a slip 
of copying or printing at line 11; surely the phantom 
girl appears, not ' neatly decked and dressed with 
‘ ornaments’ but 'neatly dresstd, and docked with 

• ornaments.' H. J. ROSE. 

The Monks of Athos. By B. M. Dawkins. London, 
Oiin Idiwin. 1936. 408 pp., 6 plates, 

/All 7 dinst) atiOHs in tui, and a fold oaf iaap. 

Fnev 15v. net. 

Professor Dawkins has written a most charming, 
gossipy book concerning a pla<'C which he knows well 
and at first hand ; he has provided a good deal of 
infoimation not easily to b<^ had eNew heie about Athos 
anil its history, also about ( Jreek monasticism in iieneral ; 
but from the anthropologist's point of view the most 
outstanding feature of Ins work is tlie good r-<tore of 
legends, well told and discussed, with wiiieh he has 
tilled several chapters. To collect these legends was 
indeed his oiiginal object, as tho pniate to the book 
explains ; but no one w ill find fault with him for adding 
a backgromid to make tiu'in intelligible. 

After a ihapter treating briefly of the legends in 
general and a suecint description of Athos. its monk>, 
tlicir monasteries and other aboiles. tiieir reasons foi^ 
professing and some interesting details of their lifo 
(these matters occupy eight chapters), he proceeds to 
set forth the legends in order, witli fre(|uent digre.ssions 
on similar stories from elsewhere, the eirenin.'^tances 
under which he heard the tales or from which it may be 
supposed they sprung, and other matters of interest. 
Chapter IX gives the legends of the Emperoi‘s {Imperial 
foiimiers, leal oi' imaginary, aie much sought after at 
Athos and got by ipiaint devii-es ; thus the monastery 
of Vatopedi or Brain blefield is quite capable on occasion 
of misspelling itself Vatupaidi. Bi-ambleboy, and adding 
a f cjnvineing ai count of how' a young prince, afteiuvards 
the Emperor Arcadius. was saved from the sea and 
found ali\e and w ell under a bramblebusli) : next 
come the foundation-stories of the various establish- 
ments, extending to Chapter XA'I. Chapters XVII— 
XXVIII deal with the very fruitful topie of ikons; 
Chapter XXIX has the few legends concerning ships 
(they all belong to the inona.-.tery Doeheiaiiou }. and the 
last three chapters treat of more ikons, those which 
have a terrible character, of the history of St. John 
Koukouzehs and, in conclusion, of the effect of Athos 
on the typical pilgrim. 

All the legends are worth reading, especially told as 
Professor Dawk ms tells them, from the Cireek ami not 
the Frank point of view' and with interesting comments. 
Hany of them are tm familiar in the AVest ; some are old 
and wide-spread. A few more parallels might have 
been given ; thus, the disinclination of sundry ikons to 
stay ill any place, however lionourable. but the one 
they have chosen is exactly the story told of the Penates 
in classical times; the finding ot an ikon m a tree or 
thicket (p. 282) recalls the cult -legend of Orthia at 
Sparta; the story on pp, 291-2 seems a worn-down 
version of the Honk and the Bird ; on p. 338 sqq., the 
tale of the statue or other object which wms mscribeil 

* Strike (or dig ") here ' and gave up its secret w*hen 
it occurred to someone that its shadow tvas meant 
may well be native Greek, for it was current at 
Epidauros not later than 309 b.c. On p. 360, it is by 
no means incongruous that celibates like the monks of 
Athos should possess reliable fertility -charms, for pow'ers 
of fertility have a certain preference for the unfertile 
as their ministers. 

Misprints are few' ; I note Palaiologos for Palaiologos 
on p. 115, Velificatur for V dificatus on p. 382. 

H. J. ROSE. 
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ARABIA: ETHNOLOGY. 


Ethnologie der jemenitischen Juden. Von E/ich 
Heidelberg, {Carl Winters Vnlve) • 

/Al fit/tatsbuchhandlimg), cru', 402 E, nut 7 Textab- 
hildnngcyt, 8 Tafeln inid 1 Karte. R>n. 25 {neb. 
Rm. 28). 

The author gives u.« an account of a Jewisli tribe, as he 
( alls the Yemenite Jews, without having, however, been 
in the Yemen. He bases his book on the Yemenites he 
has seen anh que.stioned m Palestine, 'where they form a 
considerable community, and on descriptions whu'h 
travellers ha\'e given of the interesting and not very 
accessible part of Arabia they inhabit. He appreciates 
the disadvantages of carrying out an investigation m 
this way. but, indeed, it is an excellent book and he 
certamly gives us a true picture of the daily life and of 
the festi\als of the Jewish coinmumties, which are still 
real ghettos. 

Hr, Brauer professes to be a follower of the idea of 
the " neue Sachlichkeit ' of Thurnwald. and fortunately 
he generally avoids discussion as much as possible and 
prefers to give the data and facts. He describes, for 
instance, a house, its various rooms, the clothes of adults 
and children, and so on. AVhen he .speaks about handi- 
r rafts, however, we notice especiallj’- that the author has 
not been in the country lie descriVies, and that he is no 
collector. He gives a good idea of the different profes- 
.sion.s, but there are only descriptions of tools and 
impiement.s, and we miss drawings or photographs of 
most of the specimens he describes, such as the loom, 
the complete set of instruments of a silversmith, etc. 
Alost of the photographs at the end of the book are on 
too small a scale to be very helpful. Another German 
explorer. Dr, Karl Rathjens, made a good collection of 
specimens relating to the Yemenite Jews on his journey 
through the country itself. Brauer tells us that Rathjens 
and the museum in Hamburg, which now holds the speci- 
mens, liberally give him the right of reproduction. I know 
t he collection ; and, in my opimon, a more useful selection 
of the material for reproduction might have been made. 

The (‘hapters dealing with the material culture and the 
sociological parts of the book are very good. The descrip- 
tion of the religious ceremonies makes possible comparison 
with the ritual of the Jews hvmg in other countries. 

The chapter on physical anthropolog;V" is mostly based 
on AVeissenberg's researches. AA^eissenberg has measured 
78 men and 14 women. This is not sufficient material 
to yield final conclusions. But it may be noticed among 
AA'eissenberg's measurements of Jews in different 
countries the Yemenite Jews differ clearly from all the other 
groups in stature, span, head-breadth, height of face, 
breadth of face and nasal index. Brauer was probably 
not acquainted with these facts, and his own remarks 
on this question are contrary to ‘ neue Sachlichkeit,’ 
which would require more measurements and less 
discussion. OTTO SAAISOX. 


The Arabs of Central Iraq, their History, 
Ail A Ethnology and Physical Characters. By 

Henry Field, icith an Introduction by Sir Arthur 
Keith, F.B.S. Field Museum of X atural H i story 
{Anthropology Meinoirs, Yol. IV) 1935. 32 X 25 cms., 

474 pp., pis. 156. text figures 45, maps 5. 

This great volume contains, printed in detail, sheet by 
sheet, the measurements by Air. Henry Field on a large 


number of Arab.s in Iraip Constants have also been 
worked out. Mr. Field has not attempted to study his 
figures as he has left the analysis in the able hands of 
Sir Arthur Keith. It w<nild probably have been more 
convenient to the student if the sheets had been printed 
in tables as the present arrangement would make it very 
difficult to plot, though one has the advantage of 
having, at the expense of much repetition of printing, 
the individuals of each set out at length. Sir Arthur has 
made tise of the crude material as follows : First he 
lookefi at the photographs and formed his judgment on 
the.se. He finds evidence of negroid admixture in Iraq. 
It seems to the present reviewer that it is very doubtful 
how ancient this ailmixture is. Slaves have been imported 
into Arabia and Ale^opotamia from Africa for a very 
long time historically, though there seems little evidence 
to show when the sla\ e trade reall\' began. Any admix- 
ture which one finds in the modern population may be 
extremely modern, and I have talked to slaves who 
themselve>, their mothers, or fathers, or in some cases 
their grandparents had been imported. In many cases 
they knew the tribe to which they had belonged. Xext 
Sir Arthur has made a scries of product moment tables 
which show in an extremely clear way the distribution 
of the various measurements^ and their relation to the 
each other in the (*a^e of pairs which are usually com- 
bined into an index. As a final conclusion he suggests 
that the peoples of Arabia might represent a mixture 
of darker-skinneil Dravidians into which invadem from 
the southern or Semitic fringe of the Caucasian centre 
had infused their blood. He gives the alternative 
suggestion that the evolutionary centre of the Caucasian 
type may actually have exteiiLled into Arabia, m which 
case he suggests that the Arab would be a pure 
evolutionary race. He concludes that the modern 
Iraqi are closely related to the ancient people of 
Mesopotamia m the fourth millennium B.c. and finds the 
only difference in their cranial capacity which he suggests 
was gi-eater in ancient times. A certain confirmation of this 
conclusion would need head heights as well as lengths 
and breadths from which to calculate the capacity. 
Xor is the allowance for thickness of the soft parts quite 
certain. Miss Tildesley, for example {Biometrilca, 
AYl. XIX. p. 205) suggests the allowance of 10 mm. to 
both length and breath h, whereas Sir Arthur makes an 
allowance of 8 and 10 mm. respectively. Further, the 
estimate of the ancient capacity is only based on very 
few ancient crania. Sir Arthur draws attention to the 
degree of variability among the Arabs. This is an 
interesting condition which seems to be characteristic 
of most of the Xear East and contrasts strongly with 
Eg\pt. This variability occurs in both ancient 
and modern times and was discussed by Von Luschan in 
his classic Huxley Lecture. It is interesting to find 
confirmation of the fact in the abundant material which 
Air. Field has put at Sir Arthur Keith’s disposal. It is 
difficult in a brief review to draw attention to the 
wealth of material which the volume contains. The 
number of photographs shouhl be of great value and 
Air. hield s notes on the ethology of the people combined 
with Professor Langdon's history of Kish make the 
monograph a very complete study of the anthropology 
of a region which has contributed so much to the world s 
history, L. H. D. B. 


INDIA. 


Dharma and Society. By (!. H. Mees, AI.A., LL.D. 
I| > A Hague . S. V. Venire, 1934. j'vi -p 206 pp. 

iL4u proclaims Varna, the familiar " four 

* caste scheme of Indian Society, as a panacea 
for all worldly ills. He is aware (p. 64) of the distinction 

[ 


between I arna and Jati, the several thousand ‘ castes ’ 
into wliich Indian Society is split, but of the social 
structure and religious be bets of India he says not a 
word ; as cpiotations from the Sanskrit scriptures and 
from modern apologists, however copious, cannot make 
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good this omission, he fails to realize that the Varna 
theory, not Jati, is answerable for the ’ social evils " 
which he deplores (p. 104), and that these evils barely 
exist beyond its range. The trouble is that Dr. Mees 
discusses two different things under a common name. 
Dhanna, usually translated ' Law,' with its fourteen 
different meanings (p. 9) can easily be read into any 
non-Indian philosophy, or vice versa. It is misleading 
to speak of ' form ' and * life ' {p. 90) as different aspects 
of the same thing : they are, in Dr. Mees' own words, 
“ essentially opposed," and this conflict between letter 
and spirit is the real theme of this book, though he 


chooses to clothe it in Indian terminology. The idealism 
of the Gita, of the Buddhist canon, of the great reformer^- 
is a flat negation of the formalism of the Dharrnasastras . 
As for the ’ hierarchic ’ grades of Varna, a dictatorship 
of ‘ intellectuals ’ no doubt appeals to the philosophic 
mind, and none will deny that merit should count more 
than birth, that standards of conduct iliffer in different 
social groups, that everyone should do his own job ; but 
that a priest is intrinsically ' superior ’ to a soldier, a 
trader or a labourer few will agree. As propaganda this 
book is innocuous; a contribution to science it certainlv 
is not. F. J. RICHARDS. 


AFRICA. 


A Population Map of Tanganyika Territory. B>j 

m C. Gillrnan. Dar es Salaam. Governtnent Printer. 

1936. Price Is. 

This publication is probably the best value for 
money yet given by the Tanganyika Govermnent Press, 
and is the work of ^Ir. C. Gillman, whose knowledge of the 
geography of Tanganyika is unsurpassed. The popula- 
tion map {scale 1 : 2.000,000) is contained, together with 
another map (scale 1 : 4,000.000) showing the types of 
land occupation, in the back cover of a sixteen-page 
explanatory monograph. 

The latter, after two and a half pages on method, 
embarks on a careful analytical and synthetical digest 
of the more prominent features of the two maps, and 
ends by emphasizing the need for basing future develop- 
ment on geographical facts rather than on ' optimisti- 
‘ cally tinged expectations.’ and by indicating the lines 
which the author considers should be folio werl. 

I can confidently recommend this publication to 


anyone interested in the relationship of man to lii:^ 
physical environment. A. T. C. 

Tanganyika Notes and Records. Dar c'i Salaam. 
fIJ r Governfnent Printer. Illustrated, pitblishe*! half- 

Z4u PP' P-^^‘ 

This publication, who.se first number appeareil 
ill ^larch, 1936. aims at collecting and publishing * a 
series of facts and studies relating to Tanganyika in 
‘ the hope that the sum total of our knowledge . . 

may thereby be increased.’ The editor is to be com- 
plimented on the first number, in which he has succ'ocded 
m gathering together seventeen excellent contributions, 
fourteen of which deal with matters relevant to Bantu 
soiaology and should certainly be rea<l by anyom^ 
interested in that subject. 

If the high standard of the first number is maintained 
Tamiamfika Sates and Records should form a continuous 
source of valuable anthropological information. A. T. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Female fertility figures. {Cf. J R A I . LXIV, pp. 
li J A 93-100, pis. viii~xii. 1934. Max, 1923. 86: 

246 

208: 1933, 17, 64, 63. 70, 104.) 

Sir,— Ine/.i? A./ , LXIV (1934), pp. 93-100, pis. viii-xii. 
Dr. Murray has classified the female fertility figures in 
three groups, viz. : (1) The Universal Mother or Isi< 
tjnpe: (2) The Divine Woman or Ishtar type: (3) The 
Personified Yoni or Baubo type. She has illustrated a 
number of specimens to prove her thesis, but has not 
considered ancient Indian specimens m this connexion. 
In this letter it will be my endeavour to show that one 
Indian terra-cotta figurine may be taken as belonging 
to the Personified Yoni or Baubo type. 

In the Government Museum at Madras there is this 
terra-cotta figurine (Fig. 1) which has been reproduced by 
Breeks (An account of the primitive tribes andmonmnents. 
of the T^lagiris, pi. xxxvi, 1873) and Foote {Catalogue of 
the Prehistoric Antiquities in the Government yiustum. 
Madras, p. 48, pi. iii, 342, 1901). It is found in the 
Xilagiri hills. It is a nude figure who sits on a stool, has 
very little hair, puts on a small cap, ear-rings, triple 
necklace, cross -belt and anklets. The breasts and the 
navel are indicated by incised dots. The left hand 
touches the hair and the right hand the sex organ. 
Regarding the sex of this figure Breek's account (?.c) is 
of no use as he has omitted to number it in the plate an<l 
Foote does not say definitely whether it is the repre- 
sentation of a man or a woman (p. 48). But it appears 
that there are possibly some indications to show that 
it IS a female figure. Firstly, let us consider the treat- 
ment of the breasts. It is quite true that the breasts 
of this figure are not shown fully developed and that 
there are some other examples found in the same 
locality and reproduced by Breeks (pi. xxxvii, b) and 
Foote (pi. ii, 310) in wdiich the female breasts are shown 


fully clevelop^Hl, but tlierc is one .-.pccinieii. fount! in the 
.same loi-ality (Foote, pi. v, 303) who-;e brea.st-^. thoutrii 
not shown fully developed, are so tleterminateh' em- 



Fig. 1, Fig. 2. 

phasized along with the naval also that it should be 
taken as a female figure. There is a great similarity 
in the treatment between the breasts of this figure and 
those of the figure under discussion. Consequently the 
figure imder discussion should be taken as a female 
figure. Secondly, as a corroborative evidence we should 
take into consideration the statement of Dr. Murray 
who observes that in many female fertility figures of 
the Baubo type the breasts are either normal or les> 
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than normal, or often barely indicated or sometimes 
altogether omitted (pp. 95, 97). Thirdly, if we compare 
this figure with a nude male figure (Fig. 2) holding the 
sex organ with the left hand (Breeks. pi. xxxvi). then 
we may claim this figure to be female. In a recent 
letter Dr. F. H. Gravely, Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Museum at Madras, has informed me that he uImj 
believes it to be a female figure. 

If wt' believe it to be a female figure, then it naturally 
belongs to the Personified Yoni or Baubo type of Dr. 
Mui'ray, because it fulfills the major eharacderistics of 
this type. According to Foote this specimen belongs 
to the Iron aire (pp. m— xix). Thus it is one the 
earliest examples of this type found in India. 

Unicersit'/ f>J Calciittii. C. C. DAS ( JUPTA. 

A * Sheila-na-gtg ’ figure at South Tawton. 

Ail ^ Sir,— Mr. C. T. P. Cave has kindly jiliotographeil 
this boss in the roof of South Taw'ton church 
near (J)keliamptoii. The roof is of wood and 
ilates to the fifteenth century. The figure, also of wood, 
appears to be in its original position and of the same 
date as the r<)of. The size is approximately from 
20 to 24 inches long. 

When Mr. Pa.s^more and I first caileil attention in 
Man to the^e figures in English churches they wort' 
supfiosed to be peculiar to Ireland. Xow tliey are 
pro\'ed to be as plentiful in England, where they are 



usually found in situ in churches. Their position shows 
that they weie regarded as sacre 1. At present the 
<latmg IS uncertain. M. A. MURRAY. 

A face>marking operation in the Jarawa Tribe of 
AJA Plateau Province of Northern Nigeria. 

/tt|| Sir, — -Yearly all Yigenan tribes mark their 
faces, and some their bodies, according to the 
accepted marks of their tribes. 

The operation witnessed was done in the open on the 
top of a small hill (Fig. 1). The person to be marked 
was a young unmarried woman, and the operator an 
elder of the tribe. I understood that the position of 
operator was hereihtary, being handed down from 
father to his son, whom he has taught. 

The girl lies on her side full length on the ground, 
her face resting on the thigh of an assistant- The 
instrument used is generally an old razor, or, as was 
in this case, an ordinary small wooden -handled knife, 
the blade being filed to razor-edge sharpness. After 
the marking is finished the blood is washed off, and the 
face rubbed with a solution of indigo; later, a poultice 


of indigo is put on which remains about six weeks. 
The charge was one shilling and sixpence for one side of 
the face; as it is supposed that one side alone is not 



NIOEIUA. 


done, the operator nets three shillings for a marking. 
The whole operation took about tweiitv minutes. 

J. E. HUMPHREY. 

Depoitment of Ayr u‘ lilt lire, Y. A e/t/ iu. 


Variolation in Africa. 

I|a|l Sir.— It IS well kn<jwii tlait ' vaiiolation 

immunization to smallpox Ijy injecting moihid 
matter from the piistules of diseased humans^ — 
was perfoimeil in many Asiatn* « ountries before the 
modern techimiues of vaccuiation ami iiUKulation were 
developed in Europe. 

In Afiica. variolation has Ijeen leported from Adianti 
(■ Goroinantese ' ^ Coromanteesor Gurmansi ? Kittredge, 
1912, from Cotton Matlier, co. 1720*, Central Sudan 
(Barth. 18.5i), Tiikuii (!\Ieek. 19‘H), BaKitara (Koseoe, 
1925, with the remaik that it was learned from the 
Smlanese after 1S70). BaXyamwezi (Bosch, 19:10). 
BaRonga (Junud- 1919). BaVenda (Stayt, 1931). Talbot 
(192H) remark.s somewhat ambiguously : ** Many of the 
Ekoi practise inoculation against small-pox; the 
milky juice of a certain tree is used for the purpose.” 
The Bam but i Pygmies inoculate their infants with 
the virus of Fnunhoesia (buba) to make them immune 
in maturity (Sehebesta. 19:i2). Buslimen immunize 
against the poison of snake.s and scorpions by small 
injections in advance (Schapera. 19:i0). The Bergilarna 
(\ odder. 1925) and BaXgala (Van Overbergh, 1907) 
imnuinize against scorpion stings by rubbing roasted 
seorpion-tail into incisions made in the arms or breast. 

As yet one may only speculate on the diffusion of 
these practices ami their relation to a magical back- 
ground. I shall be very grateful for any relevant 
information which anyone may send me, particularly 
as to the history of variolation among Yegroes 'with 
w hom they are acijuainted. the details of the technique, 
and its medical efficacy. \\' ALTER CLIYE. 

c o American Snprey Company, Berlin. 


Correction. 

Arn report of the International Congress 

ZuU Prehistoric and Protohistoric Congress at 
Oslo (Max, 1956. 204), the argument of Dr. H. 
Kiihn as to the Migration -time m relation with Sibeiia 
and China w'as inadvertently misrepresented. What Dr, 
Ruhn intended, to show was that there are relations 
between the Sino -Siberian civilizations and the Germanic 
migration-time; and he believes that he the is first to 
indicate these relations. The Editor of Max regrets 
that Dr. Kuhn’s paper w^as inaccurately reported. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: South. With Plate N. Chubb. 

THE ZULU BRASS ARMLET ‘ INGXOTA ' : A BADGE OF DISTINCTION. By E. C. Chubb, 
Curator of the Durban Museum. 

Olll Durban Museum recently received from Dr. W. H. Haupt a sheet of corrugated brass 

b ll I (Plate N.2) which was found amongst the tilling of an abandoned mine shaft near the Black 
Umfolosi River in the Nongoma area of Zululand. It measures 318 mm. in length, 166 mm. in width, 
and 12 mm. in thickness. The corrugations are triangular in section. The hole to be seen in the 
illustration has been made recently. It appears to be of interest in that it represents a stage in the 
making of what is known to the Zulus as ' Ingxota.' a badge of distinction that was awarded to 
certain men by the Zulu Kings of last century (Plate K.l.) and highly prized by the recipients. 
It was worn on the lower arm, just above the wTist, in the fashion of a gauntlet. 

The folloA^dng quotation from J. Y. Gibson's ‘ Story of the Zulus,' p. 51, furnishes information on 
the subject : — 

“ The brass armlet continued to be a badge of distinction for men till the end of Cetewayo's 
‘ reign. It formed part of the court dress. It was called * Ingxota.' It weighed from two to three 
pounds. The privilege of wearing it was accorded by the King, and the individual upon whom it was 
•• graciously conferred presented him with an ox in acknowledgment. The decoration was then 
purchased from the maker (a native smith) with another ox. The wearing of it occasioned much 
pain, as did the operation of removing it from the arm, w hich was performed by prizing it open 
with the shank of a native pick. The brass was imported.” 


Iraq. 

THE MAND/EAN NEW YEAR FESTIVAL. By 

AC A Modern Mandseans, like Parsis, and the 
Magians before them, divide the year 
into twelve months of thirty days, with five 
uncounted additional days between two of the 
months. 

The Parsis since they settled in India, and 
after the coming of Islam according to Al-Biruni 
(Chronology of Ancient Xations, translated by 
E. Sachau), ceased to regard proper intercalation, 
and, by neglecting the quarter day, have dis- 
located the relations between the Xew^ Year and 
the spring season, at which period Persians in 
Zoroastrian times undoubtedly observed the 
feast. Similarly the Mandaeans, who, like the 
Parsis, make the five intercalary days especially 
sacred to the spirits of the dead, to ancestors in 


D rower. 

the world of light, and the great light spirits who 
originally begot them, have arrived at a con- 
fusion of season and festival which, at times, 
they have tried to remedy, apparently without 
understanding the cause. 

With the Parsis, the last five days of the year, 
though not equal in holiness to the five inter- 
calary days which follow^ them, are also kept as 
holidays. The Mandseans think the five days 
preceding intercalary days peculiarly unlucky, 
and consider them dedicated to the lords of 
death and darkness. However, the Mandsean, 
who begins his New Year now' in the autumn, 
has at some time relegated the five intercalary 
days to the spring, for this feast of resurrection 
and communion with the dead is so essentially a 


E. S. Droiver. 
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spring festival and bound with the loosing of the 
spring floods which fertilize the earth and make 
the seemingly dead dust leap into new life, that 
the priests, following the tradition that this feast 
of life must occur at spring, have, when faced 
with an inconveniently late season, shifted the 
mobile five days so that thev fell between two 
spring months. There is more than one indication 
that this has happened in the course of their 
year. Other feasts have taken on characteristics 
of the ancient spring feast, and rudiments of the 
dual observance of death and mourning followed 
by life and rejoicing, of incarceration followed by 
freedom, of pollution followed by purification are 
traceable at other seasons of the year. 

Particularly is this true of the Mandaean New 
Year, which recalls the Babylonian New Year. 
It will be remembered that the Babylonians 
divided the year into twelve months of thirty 
daj's with an extra five days and a quarter. 

On New Year's Eve, sheep and chickens are 
slaughtered to provide a store of food, bread and 
cakes are baked, dates and vegetables carefulh" 
washed, are taken into the house, and all are 
placed in a part of the house where they can 
suffer no pollution. Some pious Mandaeans go so 
far as to build themselves special reed huts 
covered entirely with mosquito muslin into which 
they retire with their families as soon as the sun 
has set. Water is drawn in pots, brought to the 
house and covered. All the last day of the year 
the priests baptize the people in the river. As 
the sun lowers, cattle and poultry are taken to 
outhouses where Gentile neighbours and servants 
can tend them, for, during the ensuing thirty-six 
hours they may not be milked or touched by a 
Mandaean. Five minutes before the sun dis- 
appears, every man, woman and child performs 
a threefold immersion in the river, and the 
women raise cries, then all retire into the house 
where they remain incarcerated for the next 
thirty-six hours, that is, the night before the 
New Year, the first day of the New Year, and the 
night which follows it. ^ igil must be kept 
during the thirty-six hours. Not an eye must 
be closed, though the sleep of children, because 
it is unavoidable, is excused. New Year s Day 
is called the Day of Lacking, and no religious 
ceremony must take place on it, and no prayer 
be said. If a man chances to die during the 
thirty-six hours, he may not be buried. He is 
washed with water from the store in the house and 

[ 


dressed in his white religious robes before death, 
but when the breath has left him, his body is left 
untouched, and merely covered with a sheet. 
It is considered a great disaster for a man to die 
at this time, for his spirit arrives in a world from 
which kindly life and fight spirits are absent. 

Laymen keep themselves awake by playing 
games and reciting stories, but the vigil is spent 
by the priests apart, for their duty is to read the 
astrological codex (the Sfar MalwasJia) and to 
prepare predictions about the New Year, its 
good and bad* weather, its chances of disaster or 
good fortune. 

If an animal, reptile, or insect, such as a hornet, 
touches food or drink, they may not be con- 
sumed ; and if a person comes into contact with 
an animal, reptile, or Gentile, he is serioush’ 
polluted and must cleanse himself after the solemn 
season is over by many baptisms. Vermin and 
flies, being regarded as inevitable, are not counted, 
however. 

The reason for the care to avoid pollution is 
this. New Y'ear's Day commemorates the 
Creation, for the Mana Rabba Kabira or Great 
Spirit, completed his work of creation on this 
day. Therefore, all spirits of light and life, 
wherever they may be, leave their posts and go to 
pay him a complimentary visit. Abathiu\ who 
sits at the gates of the world of fight, closes 
them ; the protectors of the wells and running 
waters forsane them, the guardian spirit of each 
human being leaves him ; and the purified spirits 
of ancestors join with the rest of the spirits of the 
upper Avorld and set forth on their joume\'^. 
Swiftly as these creatures of light move, the 
infinitely long journey takes them twelve hours. 
They reach their goal on the dawn of the New 
Year and spend the day in contemplating 
perfection. The journey back covers the next 
night. 

But what of the world thus left undefended ? 
The powers of death and evil are unrestrained. 
The waters of the rivers and springs, usually 
holy and life-giv^ing. become malignant and ma}' 
not be approached. A man who even dips a 
finger into the river is cursed. Trees, at other 
times magically beneficent, become harmful. 
People wTrap matting round trees growing in 
their courtyards so that children may not touch 
them inadvertently. This is why Mandseans 
shut themselves in and shun all contacts. If 
pollution brings physical and spiritual danger 
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when guardian spirits are present, it has thousand- *’ happy lots are distributed among the people 
fold power to hurt them during their absence. '* of the earth (f). 201). 

The second day of the New Year, Mandaeans Here we get the‘ familiar legends of the corn- 
visit each other, feast and make merry. The memoration of creation, of the visit of the gods to 
first call is upon the high priest, from whom they the upper air, and of the ascension of a demiurge, 
learn the portents for the year, which they begin But. as I said bt‘f()re. it vas. above all, the 
with ablutions and purification in the river on festival of life beyoinl death. Al-Biruni writes 
this second day. Individual as well as communal (p. 210) : — 

forecasts of good or had fortune may be obtained ” The last five of the month (oc.. Aban- 
from the priests, and if bad fortune is foreseen, a ' Mah) the first of Avhioh is Ashtadh, are called 
protective phylactery may be commissioned. " Farwardajan. Ihiring thi^ time people put 
since all priests are skilled in the art of writing ' food in the halls of the dead and drink on the 
amulets, ' roofs of the housed- believing that the spirits 

The sequence of ideas recalls the Babylonian " of the dead during these days come out from 
New Year festival. The ritual tablets of the sky- '* the places of tht‘ir reward or punishment, that 
god Ami at Uruk (Warka) (Thureau-Dangin : they go to the dish^^ laid out for them, imbibe 

Rituels Accadiens, pp. 104 jjf.) relate how, in the " their strength and suck their taste. They 
month of Nisan (April), the New Year in Baby- ' fumigate their hoases with juniper, that the 
Ionian reckoning, the priest rose before sunrise, ' dead may enjo}" its smell. The spirits of the 
washed himself in river-water, put on a clean “ pious men dwell among their families, children 
garment and prayed to Bel. At the New Year and relations, and occupy themselves with 

the gods, like the Mandaean spirits of life and ' their affairs, although invisible to them, 
light, paid visits to each other and to the sky- *’ According to soino diey are the last five days 
god. Just as Mandaean priests work out the fate " . . . according to others they are the five 
of their nation and people during the nights of * Epagomenae. . . / {i.e., intercalary days), 
incarceration, the ‘tablets of destiny were Anquetil du Pprnm. describing the Parsi 

consulted by the Assyro- Babylonian priests at Fravardegan at Surat, describes an incarceration, 
the akitu festival. The Mandaean period of similar to that of the Mandaeans : — - 
imprisonment is reminiscent of Tammuz’s incar- “ The houses are purified and decorated. They 
ceration below the earth, subsequent resurrection ” do not go out of the house.' 
and the return of fertility at his reappearance. Modern Parsis, like the Magians, described by 
In short, it appears obvious that the Mandaean Al-Biruni, make during the five last days of the 
New Year festival was once a spring feast. year and the five intercalary days which precede 

In the tenth century Al-Biruni noted that the the New Y'ear (the (btha days), a special cult of 
Persian Nau-roz (New Year) has receded from the dead, honouring the fravashis or spirits of 
“ its original proper place, so that in our time their ancestors, and mentioning their names at 
‘‘ it coincides with the sun's entering the sign of ritual meals. These latter, in conception and 
“ Aries, which is in the beginning of spring." cult, are very near the ritual meals eaten by the 
Hence, in the tenth century the Persian New Mandseans at Panja- H hich I mentioned above, 
Year coincided with the present Mandaean spring as the five intercalary ^lays placed by them in the 
festival, knowm as Panja. The five intercalary spring. These riti^^l meals are linked with 
days of the Parsees and Old Persians were also dukkrana or mentioning the dead by name, 
called Panja. Al-Biruni writes : — Not only the recently dead, but ancestors and 

“ On the 6th of Farwardan, the day Khurdadh the spirits of light from whom these derived their 
is the great Nauroz, for the Persians a feast existence, are naincd. and thus summoned to 
of great importance. On this day — they say — help the living, Or help the recently dead 
God finished the creation, for it is the last of through the toilsornc ^diuib through the phases of 
the six days " (i.e., the intercalary five and purification. The Mandaeans believe that the 
their eve) “ mentioned before. . . . On the same souls of the dead refresh themselves with the 
day — they say — the Sors Zaraihustree came spiritual doubles of the food eaten in their name, 
to hold communion with God, and Kaikhusrau and thus the meal becomes a holy communion 
ascended into the air. On the same day the between those in the hodv and those out of it, an 
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idea perfectly paralleled by the Parsi Yad, or 
remembrance, and the belief that the dead are 
actually refreshed by the ritual meals. 

Because of this communion with spirits of 
light and life, the iVIandaean must live for these 
five days in a state of absolute purity, be baptized 
as often as possible, partaking of the sacraments 
of bread and water (compare the Parsi inyazda), 
and pay the priests to eat the higher forms of 
the ritual meal known as the masiqta and the 
zidqa hrikha. During all these meals the sym- 
bolisms of water, fruit, bread, and fresh myrtle, 
are linked plainly with the idea of fertility and 
life triumphant over death. It is the season 
when the cult -hut is purified and the dove 
sacrificed, and in every household the house- 
holder eats his daily bread, vegetables and fruit 
in the name of his dead relations. The Mandseans 
are not alone in this ; the Yazidis assemble in the 
graveyards to eat a ritual meal in the name of 
their dead ; the Nestorians kill a sheep and eat a 
love-feast in the name of dead relations (they 
also use the word diikJirana), while the Shiah 
Moslems eat cakes called Meycha, shaped and 
marked like our hot -cross- buns for Good Friday, 
■' the name of the dead. ’ The mentioning (the 
verb dkr means to mention, and thereby call to 
mind and actually summon) or dukJirana is, in 
all these cases, taken to mean invocation of the 
presence of the spirits of the dead. 

Two other Mandsean feasts are reminiscent of 
ancient New Year conceptions. One is called the 
nauruz zota, or Little New Year. All hghts and 

Egypt. 

THE ZAAR OF EGYPT. By Eva Garzonzi. 
AFA The Zaar is a performance somewhat 
fa Uu similar to the Zikr^ but differently 
motivated. Literally, the word is a derivative 
of the verb ‘ to visit ’ and imphes the intermit- 
tent visit of some wicked sprite ; in practice, it 
is generally known to connote the gathering of 
some vomen, headed over by a woman called 
konia with the purpose of exercising evil spirits. 
Xo definite place is appointed for the performance 
of the Zaar ; it is either held in private homes 
or at the house of the konia, its attendance, 
however, being strictly limited to women. 


fires must be extinguished during the feast, which 
lasts for two days and the night between them, 
and ritual meals are eaten for the dead, and food 
distributed to the poor. Mandsean priests visit 
each house in turn, and hang on the lintel a 
vTeath of wiUow and myrtle, a custom which 
recalls the visit of the Yazidi kaivivdJs to the 
houses of their village at the spring festival to 
hang garlands over the doors. The descent and 
resurrection of Tammuz are especially evident in 
the celebration of the diJiba hnina or Little 
Feast, which now falls at the end of November. 
It commemorates the descent of hibil zhva (the 
Light -Giver), into the seven underworlds of 
darkness in search of Ruha. vho symbolizes the 
physical spirit of man. His descent and trium- 
phal return with the pregnant Ruha has analogies, 
it is true, with the story of Eros and Psyche, but 
still more with the ancient myths of the descent 
of the light god into the dominions of darkness 
and death and his victorious return, bringing 
with him the fertility of spring and the promise of 
resurrection. Again, it is a time when ritual 
meals are eaten for the dead. Not only does the 
ancient behef of the refreshment of the dead enter 
these meals, but that equally ancient belief which 
inspires our own sacraments, that the wheat 
vhich dies and rises again, and the water which 
changes dry dust into living green are only 
repetitions of the old mystery that death can be 
made the gate of life. The tag, without which no 
Mandaean prayer is perfect, exactly expressed it : 

And Life is victorious." 

Garzouzi. 

Lnlike the Zikr, the Zaar is neither inspired 
nor practised vith religious motives. It con- 
tradicts religion, and government officials are 
trying to suppress its very occurrence. Being 
one of the very old customs, it has lost, with the 
advent of modern times, much of its former 
popularity, and, as a matter of fact, it only owes 
its existence at the present time to some very 
emotive, bigoted women of the lower classes. 
These women are so primitive that they are led 
to attribute any more or less serious ailment 
that may befall them to the action of inhabitants 


^ The Zikr is a religious institution which has existed festivity, or on any other occasion, for the sake of 

in Egypt since the beginning of time. Literally, the carrying on devotional exercises. Neither time nor 

word means * remembrance * and is extended to connote place is assigned to the performance of the Zikr The 

remembering God. In practice, it implies the con- worshippers, therefore, assemble, as circumstances 

gregation of some pioUxS elders on the occasion of a permit, in a private home, or in the street. 
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of the underworld (afar it, as they call them). 
Medical assistance being flatly waived by them 
as inefficient, they resort to the koyiia's advice, 
thus committing themselves to her interested 
care, and, eventually, being prevailed upon into 
believing that the Zaar is their only cure. It 
should be added, however, that to the educated 
Eg^'ptian lad\' the Zaar means nothing more 
than an insipid ordeal practised by illiterate 
narrow-minded women. 

A few words should be said in order to give 
the reader a notion of the personality of the one 
woman who activates this whole performance, 
or who makes it a performance at all : the 
konia. The konia is a sort of magician who. 
owing to her knowledge of spells and charms, 
commands awe and fear to the simple souls that 
surround her and is appealed to in all cases of 
emergency. People go to her for consultations 
and follow her suggestions whatever her verdict 
of the case may be. The power which she is 
presumed to possess, and the integral faith placed 
in her words, give to the performance that spirit of 
mysticism which seems to us only scornful ridicule. 

There are certain devices which usually attend 
this kind of performance. These devices are 
contrived and got r^ady by the konia herself. 
They consist in securing the help of a Zaar 
conductor and his assistants, tambourine players, 
and dancers : of preparing special dresses for the 
possessed; of providing the necessary items for 
the meeting, namely, bev^erages of all kinds to 
refresh the guests, a large brass tray bordered 
by seven candles on which are disposed all sorts 
of sweetmeats, including dates, almonds and 
raisins, and one or more sheep which are brought 
alive and slain near the end of the performance. 
The expenditure for such preparations, in 
addition to a supplementary fee for her trouble, 
are paid to the konia in advance by her clients. 
The richness, therefore, of the presentation may 
vary according to the client’s financial means : 
some women are knovm to spend over £200 on 
this occasion, while others sell even their jewellery 
in order to afford it. A few have it performed 
as a yearly celebration indispensable to their 
moral as well as physical welfare. Still, whenever 
a Zaar is being held, lots of them rush in crowds, 
attracted by the sound of the drum. 

Now to the performance itself. The konia 
and the spectators seat themselves cross-legged 
on the ground. The conductor of the Zaar 


begins the wearisome, uniform songs appropriate 
to the circumstances, while the dancers revolve 
around, urging the people to folio v their example. 
The possessed, dressed in long, snowy white 
garments, take hold of the sheep and lead it 
several times around the brass tray: then, 
excited into action by the dancers, they fall in 
cadence with the music. The dancers suddenly 
become more and more active, the music grows 
stronger, each drum beat is a whip activating 
this assembly of demoniacs. (Iradually. the 
possessed are worked into a state of frenzy. 
Now they are indulging in frantic movements : 
some tear up their clothes with excitement, others 
shriek wildly, a few beat their faces in token of 
lamentation . . . and the sad. wearying music still 
grows louder and louder like some mighty storm. 
Finally, the possessed fall down, one by one. 
exhausted. When all have fallen, the music 
comes to a deadlv stop. Presently, the konia 
approaches each one in turn, takes hold of her 
wrist, and enjoins the devil present in her 
body to respond about his origin and his 
demands. The konia only can hear the devil's 
answer. 

According to her, he may either be a Christian 
or a Mohammedan. Consequently, either a 
cross or a crescent is drawn on the go\m of 
the po.ssessed Avith the blood of the slain sheep. 
A silver coin is dipped in that same blood and 
given in the sequel to the possessed, Avho will 
have it bound in a leather case and wear it 
always as a charm. Finally, the konia bids the 
devil leave his victim in peace, promising to 
comply AAith his wishes. A pottery jar is put in 
the centre of the room and the devil is supposed 
to make his exit through this jar, thus breaking 
it. This ceremonial is repeated with each of the 
possessed : when all of them have been rid of 
their devils they are awakened. Calm and 
jested, they convoke the gathering to the 
banquet which has been prepared, meantime, by 
special cooks, in their honour. All help them- 
selves to the treat ravenously and an extra 
supply is given to the konia. 

The demands of the devil may vary greatly. 
They are either a cross, bracelets, rings or beads 
with Avhich the possessed will have to adorn 
themselves. Occasionally, the devil asks for 
fovis which AA'ill have to be handed down the 
next day to the konia for an offering. Devils 
vary in taste, Sudanese ones are said to be verv 
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fond of beads, but all are very particular as to come back in their victims, and, with renewed 
the satisfaction of their wishes. Unsatisfied wrath, may cause to them evil from which they 
de\ils are very dangerous ; vildly furious, they may suffer for a life time. 


Oceania Metraux 

NUMERALS FROM EASTER ISLAND. By A. ^Ietraux\ Member of Franco -Belgian Expedition to 
Easter Island. Ethnologist on the staff of the Bernice P, Bishop Musemn in Honolulu, Hawaii, (cf. 
Man, 1936, 120.) 


AT J In Man, 1936, 120, a note by Mr. Alan 
S. C. Ross points out that the first 
vocabulary collected on Easter Island (1770) 
during the short stay of the Gonzalez expedition, 
contains a list of numbers from one to ten which 
is entirely different from the list of numbers 
given to Captain Cook on his visit to the island 
four years later. Cook’s list of numerals not 
only conforms to the ordinary Pohmesian termi- 
nology, but is, in fact, identical witli the names 
for the ten first numbers which are used on 
Easter Island to-day. It is most unlikely that in 
a lapse of only four years the Easter Islanders 
changed the names of the numbers, so if the list 
given byAgiiera^ is correct, it must be concluded 
that there was simultaneously two distinct 
nomenclatures on Easter Island, one Polynesian 
and the other of unknown origin. Mr. Ross seems 
inclined to consider this second system as the 
survival of an old language, but he states that he 
is unable to link it with any other list of numbers 
he has examined in other languages, either 
Oceanic or Indian. 

The first question to be considered is whether 
there was some mistake on the part of the 
collector. It must be remembered that the 
Spanish who were the first white men to land on 
the island after its discovery by Roggewein, in 
1722, had no interpreters and that they recorded 
information, as Agiiera says, by making use 
“ of signs, demonstrations, and figures shown by 
“ drawings.'* As a matter of fact, a great many 
words of this vocabulary are perfectly accurate — 
despite inadequate phonetics — especially those 
referring to things which could be easily pointed 
out with the fingers and about which a mistake 
was hardly possible. Xevertheless, I think that 
Mr. Ross has slightly exaggerated the value of 
this vocabulary by stressing only the words which 
were correctly recorded. The mistakes have also 
to be recognized. 

The following list will illustrate the errors 
which are only too evident in the Spanish records. 


In the first column are listed the native 
names given by Agiiera and preceded by the 
translations ; in the second column are shown the 
real Easter Island words and translations. 


young woman : 

cotataqui 
old woman : 

copocopoco 
banana: cocap 
figs : gccoy 

clothed idols : 
copeca 

high chief or lord : 

tequeteque 
air : tetuba 

fire : cotierpe 


smoke : puina 

the ocean r geray 

hut or dwelling : 
geveca 

calabash for 
water : 
geracona 


hands : 

comangamanga 
belly : cotino ; 

back : cotuorhi ' 

i 

genitalia : . 

gemaropao \ 

priest of the idol : ^ 
Maca Maca \ 

to dance : 
viritejue 


uka. vie. 


Probably ko pokopoko (it is the 
womb). 

Probably ko kai (it is food). 

Probably he kai (there is food, or 
he is eating.) 

Probably kopeka (revenge!. vSueh 
idols called paina were erected on 
the place where a man was killed. 

There is no such word for chief. 

Wonl perhaps related with tauaki 
(to expose to the air). 

The word for fire is ahi. The native 
word obtained by the Spaniards 
must have been incorrectly trans- 
cribed from the manuscript because 
the group •“ rp ” does not exist in 
the Easter Island dialect. 

Probably some word connected with 
puhi (to blow). 

Probably a misspelling for he vai 
(it is water). 

Probably confused with he vaka 
(it is a boat). The word for house 
on Easter Island is the old 
Polynesian, hare. 

The different words for calabash are 
hue, hipu, pahahera, kaha. The 
word he rakoJia has something to 
do with the mysterious Mord for 
water, canocano. 

Ko mangamayiga definitely means 
they are fingers. 

Tino means the body. 

Probably a misspelling by the editor 
for ko ilia ivi (it is the back bone). 

Probably he maro pua (it is a 
stained loin cloth). 

Makemake is the name of the 
principal god of Easter Island, the 
equivalent of Tane, 

Probably viri te hue (to turn round 
the calabash — used under the 
resounding board). 


This list which could be lengthened shows that 
Agiiera s vocabulary is far from flawless, but 


^ The Author of the Journal of the Gonzalez Expedition is probably Eon Francisco Antonio de Agiiera y 
Infanzon, Chief Pilot. 
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considering the inaccuracy of most of the vocabu- 
laries made under like circumstances, it is rather 
good. I know by my experience among South 
American Indians how hopeless it is to collect 
an accurate vocabulary without the help of an 
interpreter. Even when such simple things are 
asked for as parts of the body, mistakes easily 
arise. How often one gets the word for moustache 
instead of for mouth, for hair instead of for head, 
and so on. When one goes from concrete objects 
to abstractions such as numerals, it is almost 
impossible to overcome the difficulties of making 
one's informant understand what one really 
means. Even on Easter Island, where excellent 
informants who speak good Spanish are avail- 
able, it is sometimes hard to get the exact 
meaning of a word or to get its true translation. 
I have only to recall my own difficulties when I 
tried to learn the pronouns. The percentage of 
errors in Agiiera's vocabulary and an appreciation 
of the circumstances in which it was collected 
necessitates caution in its use, the more so since 
it is at variance with Cook's vocabulary which 
was obtained four years later under more favour- 
able conditions, in so far as Cook had on board a 
Tahitian interpreter. Would Mr. Ross consider 
as remnants of a special language all the mistakes 
I have indicated above ? Would he not better 
credit them to the normal errors apt to appear 
in such documents ^ Thus it is not ' out of the 
question ’ that Agiiera might have been 
misled. One must remember that these supposed 
numerals have a definite Pol\Tiesian aspect. 
Some of them could be translated ; but, as we do 
not know what the informant had in his mind 
when he collected them, it is preferable to refrain 
from any gratuitous hypothesis. 

If we were to admit that this list of numbers 
is exact, as a nomenclature used on the island in 
1770, should we then infer that there were 
remnants of a non-Polynesian language on the 
island of which these numbers are the only sur- 
vivals ? Not at all ! It is quite possible that on 
Easter Island there were two different sets of 
number names, one Polynesian and the other 

India: Blood-Groups 


forged on the island for whatever purpose. In the 
Tuamotus such cases are frequent and well 
kno\\7i. The Tuamotuan Expedition of Bisho]> 
Museum collected on various islands of the 
Tuamotus, several lists of numerals completely 
different from the ordinarx' Polynesian ones. In 
addition to the aberrant names these islanders 
also had the ordinary Polynesian numerals. It 
cannot be contended that the peculiar numeric 
names are remnants of a long lost language and 
that the ordinary Polynesian words are of later 
introduction, since the sacred chants— certainly 
very old — contain the current Polynesian names. 
The aberrant names must be taken as local 
variations, the origin of which we cannot under- 
stand. As an example I shall list the numerals of 
Napuka which are parallel to the Tahitian ones : 


Napuka n [ 

Tahitian 

1 Napukan 

Tdlntiaii 

ra) t [ 

tahi or /lor 

,1 hene ! 

o>io 

<te 

pUi or rua 

tika j 

hitu 

CJ€tl ' 

tom 

hava ’ 

vani 

Opf 1 

tnnha 

i' (johnrif 

h'(t 

tn^he ; 

pae or / hna 

1 tnpahi reka 

ah it) u. 


Obviously no one xvould xvish to doubt the 
pure Polynesian character of the Tuamotuans 
simply because they have in their language two 
ways of naming numbers. Xothing in the Easter 
Island dialect suggests the influence of a non- 
Polynesian language. There is no precedent 
wherein a language borrows from another the 
names for numbers, taking no other vords. 
Right or vTong the list of numbers of Agiiera's 
vocabulary does not give any new evidence for 
the existence of two cultures on Easter Island. 

The researches made by Dr. Lavachery and by 
me during five months on Easter Island convince 
us of the perfect archaeological unity of this 
Polynesian culture and of its relatively recent 
importations to the island. The only aberrant 
characteristic in Easter Island culture is that of 
the tablets, and I am not at all convinced that 
Mr. de Hevezy’s compari.son with India is as 
‘ incontrovertible ' as Mr. Ross thinks it to be. 
Elsewhere, 1 hope to have the opportunity to 
discuss that question. 

Aiyappan. 

OF THE WYNAD PLATEAU, INDIA. B)j 


BLOOD-GROUPS OF THE PRE-DRAVIDIANS 

A. Aiyappan, M.A., Government Museum Madras. 
QCC Kappers^ and Parr^ in their recent 
fcUll studies of the races of the Near East have 


demonstrated that * blood-typing data on an 
area controlled by anthropometric measure- 


^ Kappers, 0. V, Ariens, 1930 : ' Contributions to the 

Anthropology of the Near East.’ 


- Parr, L. W., 1931 : * Blood Studies on the Peoples 

■ estern Asia and North Africa.' At/f. Journ. of Phijs. 
Anth., XVI, 16-29. 
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■ ments give evidence that the blood-typing 
‘ approach to the study of anthropology has 

■ value.' The jungle tribes of South India have 



Fig. 1. PANIYAXS : {left to rvjM) MAX {B), WOMAX WITH 
HER CHIL0, MAX (H). 


Pre-Dra vidian, Veddoid, and Nishadic have 
been used by various investigators as sraonjTnous 
terms to describe the tribes and the racial strain 
referred to above. Since the first of these terms 
has gained great currency, and is, in fact, the 
oldest in use, it is advisable to retain it in con- 
formity with the usual biological convention in 
nomenclature. 

Physically the Pre-Dravidians are a good 
example of an extremely ‘ generalized ' race. 
As in the Veddahs the infantile nature of the 
face strikes the attention of the observer first. 
The face is round, with prominent cheek bones, 
broad nose, retreating cliin, and exceedingly 
sparse facial hair in the males. Short in stature, 
they have a proportionately longer torso. A 
moderate degree of prognathism was ])resent in 
about 79 per cent, of the sample of the Pa i Ivans 
of Wynad investigated by me. 

This tribe wa.s selected as the starting point of 
the present study because they are more isolated 
and in a purer state than most other Pre- 
Dra vidian tribes. Wynad is a bast ion -like high- 
land thrust seaward by the Deccan ])Iateau into 
Malabar, from the plains of which it rises abruptly 
to a height of about three thousand feet. A 
thick belt of moist ever-green forest fences it off 
from Malabar and a thick zone of malaria-ridden 
bamboo jungle from Mysore. People from the 
plains have been penetrating slowly into the 
W\mad from the twelfth century a.d. onwards,^ 


been knovn for a long time to be the represen- 
tatives of an extremely primitive strain of 
Homo sapiens, closely allied to the ^"eddahs of 
Ceylon and to the aboriginals of Australia.^ 
Decent investigations have shown that the strain 
represented in a comparatively pure condition 
by the jungle tribes is not a mere survival in 
racial cul-de-sacs, but also permeates the lower 
castes of the general populations of the plains.^ 
The problems in view, therefore, in the present 
investigation were (i) whether serological tests 
would support and supplement the physical 
anthropologist's findings regarding the affinity of 
the hill-tribes of South India with Australians 
and (ii) what serological relationship exists 
between the higher Hindu castes and the hill- 
tribes. 



but they have not yet made a success of the 
venture numerically or biologically. Any large- 
scale admixture with the Paniyans has not taken 


3 Hadrlon, A. C., 1924: ‘ Races of Man,' Cambridge. ^ Richards, F. J., 1932: ‘Cultural Geography of 
Guha, B. S., 1935: ‘Indian Census Report, I, ‘ \V\Tiad Indian Anti quarv,' Ixi, 170-174 195-197 
‘ Part III— A.’ 
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place because of the great sexual jealousy of the 
tribal code, the poor stamina of the penetrating 
people, and their fear of and dependence on the 
Paniyan labour-force which is extremely un- 
manageable. Until recently the Paniyans were 
a very wild people, not hesitating to murder a 
man from the plains for the sake of a piece of 
white cotton cloth on him. Xot long ago they 
were living in caves and rock shelters, as some 
members of the tribe do even now in the deeper 
regions of the jungles. According to the recent 
census they number, in all, 32,410 in the Wpiad 
and adjoining taluks of Malabar. 

It has to be pointed out at this stage that 
the Australians, ^>ddahs and Paniyans. in spite 
of the general resemblances that they bear to 
one another, are differentiated by several ana- 
tomical characteristics, especially of the face. 
The aboriginal Australian has none of the 
infantile features of the Paniyan. and has a 
greater stature than either the Paniyan or the 
Veddah. The Australian is hairier than the two 
latter. The Paniyan is prognathous while the 
Veddah is orthognat hous. the former has his 
superciliary ridges less prominent than the 
Veddah and the Australian. The Australian is 
more variable in skin colour than the Veddah 



Fig. 4. typical man (U) Fig. o. an old 


AND woman ( O ). COUPLK. 

and Paniyan, who range about 27 of \ on 
Luschan's scale. 

We know nothing of the blood- typing of the 
^ eddahs, so we have to leave them out in the 


following discussion of the serological affinitits 
of the Australians and Pre-Dravidians. The 
^"eddahs are. moreover, so much ‘ mixed ' 
that blood-typing may not yield any significant 
data.® 



Fig. 6. a paniyan hut. 


Two hundred and fifty Paniyans belonging to 
three different settlements were ' typed * by the 
open slide method u^ing two or three drops of 
blood. The standard serum was supplied by the 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay, through Prof. 
Buggies Gates, F.R.S.. under w hose direction this 
w ork w as done. 


The following are the data obtained : — 


Blood 

groups 


Race 

Index 

Frequencies. : 

. O A 

! B 

AB 



50 156 

19 

25 


p q ' I* 

20% 62.4% 

7.6% 

10% 

4.11 

4.68 0.85 4.47 


The Australian has O 57 per cent., A 38-5 per 
cent., B 3*0 per cent.. AB 1*5 per cent, and a 
racial index 8*8." Comparison with the data for 
the Australians show s that the Paniyans bear no 
close re.semblance to them, but both agree in 
having an extremely small percentage of B group. 
\'on Eickstedt made an interesting suggestion 
that the Pre-Dravidians may be regarded as the 
Palae-Europid type, a suggestion w hich the blood- 
group data support,® In a correlation table of 
the values of p and q for various races the 
Paniyans w ill be placed very near the Lapps and 


^ Private Communication from Prof. W. C. O. Hill, ‘ shown by Blood Characteristics, Waf. xxvi, 80-84. 

Colombo. s Eickistedt, Baron von, 1934: ‘Mysore Tribes and 

‘ Ottenberg, R.. 1926 : * The Relationship of Races as ‘ Castes,' vol. I, Bangalore. 
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other peoples of Western Europe. The Paniyans 
differ from the Australians in having a much 
lotver percentage of O (20 against 57 of the 
latter) which, according to the hypotheses of 
Snyder, Bernstein and Gates, is the most primi- 
tive group. A and B having arisen as subsequent 
mutations. Typing, however, a sample of 84 
Central Australian natives, Cleland found 38*1 
per cent. 0, and 61*9 per cent. A.® If further 
research confirm that bigger series than that 
typed by Cleland have also a similarly high per- 
centage of A, then we shall be able to say that 
in spite of minor differences in physical charac- 
ters, serologically the Paniyans and the Central 
Australians are closely linked. 

Blood-group data support physical anthropo- 
logy in distinguishing the Pre-Dravidians from 

PROCEEDINGS 

BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY AT 
Arn ATHENS : Jubilee Exhibition of Archaeo- 
4UD logical Discoveries in Greece and Crete. 

To celebrate the fiftieth annivei*sary of its founda- 
tion, the British School of Arch£eology at Athens 
has organized an exhibition illustrating British 
Archaeological Disco verie.s in Greece and Crete 
1886-1936, which was inaugurated by H.R.H. 
The Duke of Kent on 13 October and remains open 
until 14 November, in the galleries of the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Burlington House. 

The Exhibition consists of three parts. To 
celebrate the completion of his great work on The 
Palace of Minos at Knossos. Sir Arthur Evans has 
arranged an exhibit illustrative of the Minoan 
civilization, with special reference to his own 
discoveries at Knossos, which were made in close 
association with the British School at Athens, and 
with the assistance of its students and especially 
of its successive architects. In this Minoan Room 
are exhibited coherently for the first time originals 
and reproductions of the masterpieces of Minoan 
craftsmanship and a singularly complete represen- 
tation of all aspects of Minoan life, more especially 
of its cults and ritual, and of its decorative arts. 
Sir Arthur Evan's owm imique collection of engraved 
gems and signet rings furnishes priceless material 
in these respects, and the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford has lent many objects of the first import- 
ance. The Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
.sends its marble goddess, and Captain E. G. 
Spencer Churchill a remarkable bronze represen- 
tation of the characteristic Minoan ‘bull-grappling.’ 
There is also an instructive series of original 
inscribed tablets, and an exhibit of the fount of 
Minoan type prepared by the Clarendon Press in 


the higher caste Hindus. The Maharattas of 
Goa. in the neighbourhood of the main Pre- 
Dravidian region, are 29*25 per cent. O, 26*75 per 
cent. A, 34 per cent. B, and 10 per cent. AB.^^ 
They are. like the rest of the Hindus typed, high 
in B. It may be possible that the non-tribal 
Hindu population is a mixture of the Pre- 
Dravidian with the very high percentage of A 
and another racial strain high in B. The 7 *6 per 
cent. B in the Paniyans may have been intro- 
duced through miscegenation with the men of 
the plains which, though of an imperceptible 
kind, has been going on since the importation of 
large numbers of estate collies from the plains. 
Systematic investigation may reveal ‘ pure * 
groups high in B in other strategic spots in India's 
pht^sical anthropology. 


OF SOCIETIES. 

anticipation of the dociphenncnt of this baffling 
script . 

Two adjacent rooms illustrate the excavations 
of the British School itself, on prehistoric sites in 
Melos, in Eastern Crete, and at Mycenae, and on 
early Hellenic sites at 8parta and at Perachora, 
near Corinth : the two last have laid firm arebseo- 
logical foundation for the early liistory of Sparta 
itself, and of the industrial and commercial relations 
of Corinth, before its prosperity wa.s rmdermined and 
its craftsmanship surpassed by the later emergence 
of Athens. Other exhibits show the great variety 
and significance of the studies pursued at the British 
School, and especially its contributions to the 
prehistoric archaeology of Thessaly, Macedonia, 
Lesbos, and what might be generally described as 
the ' backgromid of Troy.' There are also illus- 
trations of modern Greek folk plays and other 
survivals of ancient customs and Industrie-^ sucli 
as the primitive oil-presses, and the making of 
gigantic clay store -jars with what is rather a turn- 
table than a potter's wheel. A series of restored 
models shows for the first time the earliest domestic 
architecture of Greece, from models of houses 
dedicated in the little sanctuary at Perachora. 

No less interesting in their relation to the age- 
long pageant of Greek civilization, is the voluminous 
(and mainly unpublished) series of measured 
drawings of Byzantine churches, and their spleiidiil 
frescoes and mosaics, the forty years achievement 
of the Byzantine Research Fimd,^ which has always 
been intimately associated with the British School 
at Athens, and has drawn all its successive workei*s 
from among its students. 

The wide scope and high quality of the British 
School’s output of research finds striking illustration 


® Gates, R. R. : 'Blood Groups and Physiognomy * groupes-sanguines des Mahratte.s de I’lnde Portugaise.’ 
‘ of British Columbia Coastal Indians,’ J.i?. A Inst., Congres International des Sciences Anthropologiques et 
Ixiv, 23-44. Ethnologiques. Compte-rendu de la premiere Session, 

Correia, Lt.-Col. A. C. G. da S., 1934 : ' Les Londres, pp. 86-87. 
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in the bookstall, which is furnished almost wholly with 
the publications of former directors and students. 

In connexion with this Exhibition, a coui'se of 
eight lectures is being given on some of the principal 
topics which it illustrates. On 4 Novemiber Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe will speak on Byzantine Architecture, 


on 6 Xovember Professor J. P. Droo}) on The 
Art of the Excavcttor, and on I I Xo\'ember 
Miss Winifred Lamb on The B(fcl'ground of Troy. 
Each lecture is followed by a demonstration, in the 
exhibition galleries, of the j^rincipal antiquit u^s of 
the period and stvles which have been discussed. 

J. L. M. 


REVIEWS. 

OCEANIA. 


Coral Gardens and Their Magic. A Study of the 
_ Methods of Tilling the Soil and of Agricultural 

25 # Trobriand Islands. By B. 

^ Malinou'ski. Volume I : The Description of 

Gardening. Volume II : The Language of Magic and 
Gardening. London A George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 193o. 
.rxxv A- aOO pp. : xxxii + 350 pp., illustrated. Price £2 '2s. 

This work is an important addition to Malinowski's 
.studies on the Trobriand Islanders; not only a minute 
description of a type of agriculture and magic in the 
South Seas, but also a new scheme for the sociological 
analysis of Culture. In its scope this, like the author's 
other studies of Melanesia, contributes not only to the 
ethnology of the islands but to the understanding of 
Human Society in general. As a sociologist I confine 
myself to these wider implications. 

The first volume, a standard description of a primitive 
economic system, outlines the agricultural work in 
minutest detail, and describes the interdependence of 
gardening economy and other aspects of native culture. 
We are shown how agriculture is linked with the 
social organization and, thmugh the marriage gift, with 
the kinship system ; and how the surplus product lies at 
the root of tribal authority and of the chieftain's leadmg 
power. We realize the inter-relation of all fundamental 
human activities in a primitive community, especially 
the imprint given by gardening to the legal order. But 
economy reacts not only upon social reorganization and 
practical affairs : the magical superstructure also is 
moulded by the gardening system, even as this latter 
determines the aesthetic attitudes and constitutes the 
real measure of time. 

Those sociologists who stress the importance of the 
economic basis in society often attribute its dominating 
influence to the rise of the capitalist system. Even 
radical Marxians like Lukacs admit that in pre-capital- 
ist ic systems and especially with ' primitives, the 
‘ spiritual ’ rather than the * economic ’ factor pre- 
vails. Malinowski seems to establish the opposite. The 
more limited the technique and hence the smaller the 
range of possibilities, the more the community depends 
on the nature of its economy and the more directly are 
attitudes moulded by the basic functions of practical 
life. It is only large-scale industrial technique which 
creates a greater range of potentialities — a great amount 
of leisure, highly differentiated social functions, and thus 
a set of attitudes not directly dependant on the neces- 
sities of production and consumption. 

The functional method of Malinowski drives home the 
original setting of cultural activities. When you watch 
with him magic operating in the gardening team you 
realize that it is not merely an item of a coherent 
Welhau-Schauung, detached from practical needs, but 
an agency integrating attitudes and organizing co-oper- 
ation. The many mystico -romantic theories of magic 
are only too often due to the fanciful abstraction of 
‘ intellectuals ’ who rely on literature depicting magic as 
a self-contained human reflection, and project their own 
highly differentiated attitudes into the primitive mind. 


If one understands by * functional method ’ the 
careful observation of how human activities fulfil a 
definite purpose, how one institution is adjusted to 
another, how the different activities in a community 
integrate — -the chapters on Land Tenure may be con- 
sidered representative. Here, through the very way of 
presentation, which is that of a riddle to be solved, we 
learn how for a long time the etluiographer was puzzled 
by a set of ‘ facts,’ nonsensical as lung as they merely 
occurred to him in isolation. It was only subsequently, 
when he detected the four fundamental principles which 
in that matrilineal society underlie ail claims to land, 
that he understood how the legal system enters as an 
active force into the sphere of production and con- 
sumption. 

These two chapters, the best illustration of Malinow- 
ski's ‘ functional ’ method, present the sociologist with 
a methodological query. If functional method means 
the study of human activities and social institutions not 
in isolation, but in their interdependance and in their 
bearing on the life of the individual, one cannot but go 
further and ask whether there is only one way of ful- 
filling a given function adequately. Take Trobriand 
society as it stands, on the basis of a definite agricultural 
technique, of an economic organization of systematic 
fishing and trading activities, and a certain form of 
kmship, as described by Malinowski, His explanation 
of the working rules of the system of ownership is 
convincing ; they are no extravagancies of an exotic 
community, but appropriate workmg principles with a 
definite pragmatic character. The different institutional 
elements are not interchangeable with corresponding 
elements of other cultures without upsetting the nature 
of the whole. After the achievements of the functional 
approach, the purely formal comparison of different 
institutions in different societies appears to be pre- 
scient ific ; neither are historical speculations, based 
exclusively on a combination of formal elements, satis- 
factory as far as their immediate sociological outcome 
is concerned. 

None the less, the more one penetrates with Malinowski 
into the existing configuration of institutions, the more 
one is driven to ask : why is it that just those factors 
and not others fulfil the functions in question ? Why 
is it, e.g., that in a number of adjacent islands, belonging 
to the same area of Melanesia, corresponding functions 
are fulfilled in a ilifferent way ? In other words, any 
function detected and defined by the anthropologist tr 
the sociologist still leaves open a limited range of 
possible solutions of which only one happened to be 
realized in a given instance. Thus the description of a 
system of fimetion does not necessarily eliminate a 
certain latent ambiguity. 

If we assume that a balanced society with a long- 
established order represents, under its unchanged con- 
< lit ions, more or less of an optimum of adjustment to its 
natural human situation, then, in principle, the rational 
interpretation of culture demands a full exposition of all 
factors accounting not only for the functional balance 
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of last itLitions within a given coinaiunity, but also fur 
its uniqueness anil its cUfferenees from other human 
groups. In other words, if by ' rational ' we understand 
neither a speculative assumption nor a mental attitude, 
but rather an approach to a complex social reality, or 
(better still) a criterion of sociological interpretation — 
then a rational exposition of a given culture will disclose 
all elements (ecological, biological, and historical) of that 
particular human situation to which the whole corre- 
sponding social reality offers the optimum adju.stment. 
Or, alternatively, as the case may be. the sociologist has 
to detect possible deviations from the optimum pattern 
and thus to depict a maladjusted but working social 
mechanism. 

For that reason the ' functional ' method seeks 
completion by the ‘ genetic ' point of view and the 
comparative method. In ^^oClology the comparative 
method, in so far as it draws upon a functionally 
elaborated material, throws light on the variety of w'ays 
in which the same function can be fulfilled in different 
social settings. The historico-genetic study of social 
groups helps us to understand how* just that particular 
configuration of historically established institutions 
satisfies the neeris of man in a eiven society. In all 
cases where evidence is lacking, the historical approach 
is to be ruled out. In the present state of .science the 
historical aspect wall m many cases certainly not enter 
the field of Anthropology, at least not without losing 
its scientific character. But a broad avenue will be 
opened for comparative studies m Anthropology w'hen a 
certain amount of material analyzed on functional lines 
becomes available. 

The second volume deals wdth linguistic problems. In 
very close connexion wuth the pragmatist’s approach, 
language is taken here not as a means of expression, or 
as a double of the mental process, but as an active part 
of human behaviour. Speech is an equivalent to gesture 
and to action. Here Malinowski works out his theory 
(first put forw^ard by him in his appendix to Ogden and 
Richards, The Mectninff of Meanimj) according to which 
it is the original context that matters : we do not under- 
stand .speech and language as long as w^e .separate it 
from the context in which it originates. It is not very 
difficult to detect that the idea of context is nothing 
but the linguistic application of the functional method. 
Just as the other activities and institutions are to be 
understood only if their original function is defined, 
speech itself re\'eals its full meaning only if we 
grasp its function in the actual circumstances of its 
utterance. 

This idea of * context ‘ is very fruitful. A very 
similar approach grew up in German sociology on quite 
different foundations, in the branch of investigation 
called ■ Sociology of Knowledge.’ Here the leading 
idea IS that the nature of knowledge is nearly always 
determined by the nature of the social situation. 
Malinowski’s linguistic approach has also its epistomo- 
logical implications. These two methods should be 
brought into clo.ser co-operation since they both contain 
the elements of a new* approach to culture, a sociological 
interpretation of meaning. 

Malinowski distinguishes, according to the nature of 
the context in w^hich it occurs, five mam types of speech : 
(1) pragmatic speech; (2) educational speech; (3) legal- 
ceremonial utterances; ( 4 ) narrative; and (o) mere 
gossip. “ Language is in its inception both magical and 

pragmatic. It is charged wnth a mystical effective- 
ness and is used as a working tool.” (II, 231 .) His 
main concern is to reveal both the pragmatic and the 
magical aspect of the Trobriand language. Since 
language, work, and magical activity are closely con- 
nected in the life of the native, the descriptive analy.sis 

[ 1 ! 


of Vol. I and the lingui^tlc commentaries of Vol II are 
but one unit considered from two aspects. 

One is boimd to agree with the author's technicjue 
of presentation : more precisely, wdth his sincere attempt 
to keep his exposition clear from personal interpretations. 
^\'he^e\-er possible, the author and field w'orker goes 
back to that which really occurs and does not record 
native statements as established facts. He observes 
throughout a clear distinction between expressed moral 
claims and actual rules of coniluct. His frank disclosure 
of gaps in his account ought to become a moral 
pattern for scientific w^orkers. 

Through his persistent and intensive analysis of a 
single culture. Malinowski has advanced right up to 
the border line of what one might call General Sociology, 
a comprehensive tableau of the factors operative m 
human society and their determining role in their 
cultural diversifications. The pre-conditions of a 
further step on this path are already given in his previous 
w'ork. HG earlier writing'-* on religion and magic, on 
myth, on primitive \d\v, and sex behaviour, show a 
clear tendency towards the comparative application of 
the authors fiekl-experienc(\ This perspective promises 
to open a field of fruitful co-operation between Anthro- 
pology and Sociology. KARL MAXXHEIM. 

Report of the Royal Commissioner appointed to 
OCO *^v®stigate, Report, and Advise upon 

£u0 rnatters in relation to the Condition 
and Treatment of Aborigines (Western 
Australia). Ry the Cofnmis.sioner, Mr. JJ. H. Mes-e/cy. 
Published by the Gorerninenf of We.stfni Australia. 1935 . 
24 pp. 

Ihe condition of the remaining twenty-rime thousand 
aborigines in M estern Australia ha.s, tluring the past 
few' \ ears, attracted a considerable amount of public 
interest, of wdiich the present volurnt' is the outcome. 
The Report is a comprehensive and carefully balanced 
summary of the e\'idence presented to the Commission. 
But, since there is no doubt of the Commissioner’s 
thoroughness and impartiality, it seems that such 
e\ idence has not been adequate to reveal the extent and 
seriousne.ss of the abuses w'hich, it is admitted, occur in 
isolated cases (p. 22). The reason for this is not far 
to seek. The native is notoriously reticent and unwilling 
to make complaints— he is afraid of an>"thmg w'hich he 
does not understand, and the European machinery of 
official inquir\ (*ertainly falls int(i thi.s categorv. On 
the other hand there are obvious reasons why it is difficult 
to obtain rele\'ant information from the^ white man. 
Thus an itinerant Commis.sioner must necessarily 
experience difficulty in reaching a true appreciation of the 
position. 

One of the chief merits of the Report is its assessment 
ot the W'ork of the Aborigines Department. Much of 
the criticism of the general treatment of natives in 
V\ estern Australia has been quite unjustifiably taken 
as applying to the administration of the Department. 
The Report rightly attributes the shortcomings of the 
present system to the miserably small grant at present 
placed at the disposal of the Chief Protector, whose 
interest m the welfare of the natives is well known. 
The inadequacy of the funds provided bv the Govern- 
ment emerges very clearly from an analvsis of the table 
on p. 2,3, which shows that in 1933 the coit of administra- 
tion per native m the various states was as follows : 

Queensland ... ... *8 6 

Xew' South Wales ... ... 5 9 3 

South Australia ... ... 6 15 0 

Western Australia ... ... 0 19 Q 

The Commissioner rightly condemns'the present system 
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of having a Chief Protector in Perth who has neither the 
time nor the funds to see much of the natives at first 
hand, and recommends the appointment of pan I 
Divisional Protectors who can be on the spot and devote 
their whole time to natn e affairs. 

The Commissioner points out the need for a knowledge 
of native lore and customs by those officials who have 
to deal with ’ bush ‘ natives, it is anomalous that the 
Australian Governments, which subsidize a Chair of 
Anthropology at the University of Sydney, where 
administrators from the Mandated 'ferritory ot New 
Guinea receive systematic instruction, .should not make 
full use of the facilities thus provided for the training of 
those officials to whom they entrust the administration 
of native affairs in Australia itself. 

The Report recommends many salutary reform5>. 
which, as the Commiss!.ioner points out. are long overdue : 
the Aborigines Act at pre.sent in force ” remains virtually 
as it was passed almost thirty years ago " (p. 19). The 
appointment of a Royal Commission may be taken as 
an earnest of the present Government's intention to 
take immediate action towards an improvement in the 
condition of the aborigines. RALPH PIDDIXGTOX. 

Papuans of the Trans-Fly. B<f F. E. Willninis. 

Oxford X' P)e-ss, l93o. xxxvi — 4o2 pp., 
2v9 Price £1 lOs. 

Mr. Williams' earlier books have demonstrated 
that he can write solid readable ethnographic accounts 
in what might be calletl the old-fashioned manner. By 
this I mean he presented with painstaking details a 
vast number of facts on many subjects in the style of 
which Junod was the master. This present book follows 
the same tradition. It deals with the tribes occupying 
the territory west of the Ply delta in Papua. Mr. 
Williams made five expeditions to this area, spending 
10 months there in all. Information was collected 
through interpreters. A list of some of the chapter 
headings will give an idea of the subjects he investigated : 
Sections and Moieties, Totems and Totem Groups, 
F'amily and Kin, Exchange -Marriage and Exogamy, 
Ceremonies of Birth. Initiation. Leadeiship, Regulation 
of Conduct, Myths, Sorcery, and Beliefs and Ceremonies 
surrounding Death. Several of these chapters art‘ very 
good. The best is that on Sorcery. 

With all its merits, however, this method has one big 
disadvantage. The facts are not arranged in aiM'on lance 
with any underlying plan, and as a result one fails to see 
the culture as a functioning whole. Each portion of 
the account remains separate, unrc'lated to the rest, 
and the people do not come alive. So in the section on 
feasts we read. '' All the facts of food-production. 
" exchange and i-onsumption might be shown {by a 
" greater analysis than I care or feel able to attempt) 
*’ to fall into place with the facts of social organization. 

The rules that govern the use and ownership of land, 
“ the sharing of food and so on, even the fact that so 
many offences and disputes arise over the cjuestion of 
food, might provide material for a full treatment of 
its legal implications. " It is just this very information 
which IS required, and which modern field work attempts 
to provide. From a statement in the introduction one 
gathers that Mr. Williams himself realizes this, and as 
he has now been making a first-hand acquaintance with 
the recent advances in anthropological theory, one may 
expect even better work from him in the future. 
Detailed investigation would also enable him to 
supplement some of the stimulating hypotheses he 
appends as interpretations of his material siuffi as that 
exogamy arises out of a desire to widen social relations 
outside the local group, and that respect for the rights 
of others is the i‘esult of ’ Group Sentiment ' or 


(’Mannishness.' At present, "incc concrete mstan<-es 
arc lacking, these hvpotheses remain merelv suggestive. 

H. lAX HOGBIX. 

Both Sides of Buka Passage. Bi/ B(utnc( Blackwood, 

B.Sc., 3/..-1. London Mdfoid. (i24 pp. 

Miss Blackwood deals with the north coast of 
Rougaiui'ilie Island, and the adjacent islan<l <4 Buka, 
Xorthern tSolomon Islands. Her work was carried out in 
connexion with th(‘ Committee for Ro-.earch on Pnjl)lem> 
of Sex, Xational Research Coum-il. Washington, D.C. 
Her chief concern, therefore, w as w ith sex matters, but 
an account is included of the cultural background of the 
peoples concerned. The matter of the book is mainly 
drawn from a stud^' of eonditioiis ui the village of 
Kurtachi. on the coast of the mainland ; but the author 
takes adiantage also of her knowledge ot various 
peoples on or around Buka. Slie also inaile journe\ s 
into the hills of the mainland. When she was inquiring 
into sex matters, the men ignored the fact that she was a 
w’oman, w'hile the women accepted her as a member of 
the community, and permitted her to be present at 
parturition. 

The book is written! in a plain, easy style, with great 
wealth of detail. Convenient summaries and discussions 
are inserted in most (^f the e*hapters. The illustrations 
are excellent, and these are numerous text-figures. 
There is also an index and a map. The culture of Buka 
Island had long been subject to the influence of whites, 
to the loss of its original character. That of Kurtachi, 
however, is more or less in its oii^inal state, but is 
rapidly altering owing to the same reason. 

The peoples described are matrilineal. with exogamous 
‘ lineage.' two mam clans, extra- village marriages. 
Marriefl couples may. and do, live in either village. 
There is a grow’^ing tendency towards intra-village mar- 
ilages, and marriage regulations are becoming less and 
less strict. The tie of blood is more important than that 
of clan, and endogamous marriages occur. There is a 
definite recognition of physical paternity, but in the 
tales the banana is credited with causing conception. 
Polygyny is common, especially among the ruling class. 
(For the lines on the palms of the hamls (p. 43), said to 
be characteristic of certain clans, see Fox, Threshold of 
the Pacific, p. 13.) 

The book deals at length w ith the puberty ceremonies 
C)f boys, and with the wearing of ceremonial hats, iipi, 
by the initiates, Xo woman may see these boys without 
their hats; and if any one ciianced to do so in the old 
days she was killed. The apt initiation ceremony has a 
definite connexion with the ghosts of the deacl, urat , 
(unat, and there is a ceremonial killing and resurrecting 
<!f the novices. This takes place secretly m the bush. 
Later on the novices return to the village for the 
‘ capping ' ceremony proper, w hich is done in public . 
The hats are worn for several years, and are finally 
removed at a ceremony when the hair is cut. They 
live in the village, but are separate and apart, and they 
avoid all women. The growth of hair seems to be the 
main feature connected with the w^earing of the hats. 
The hair, when finally uncovered, hangs in long roils to 
the waist. The boys undergo many restrictions m diet. 

There is no sexual laxity before marriage, owing 
largely to the segregation of the boys; but modern 
conditions are affecting the morality of the unmarried 
girls. The ceremonies connected with the first men- 
struation of girls are given in detail, and the daily life 
and w^ork of W'omen and girls is told fully. Births are 
described, and the consequent care of children, and the 
ceremonies connected wuth the children of the ruling class. 

The second part deals with food, gardening, the aits nf 
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the people, economic matters, magic and medicine, 
death, cannibalism, the ideas held about ghosts and 
spirits, standing stones, death. 

The religion of the peoples concerned is not specifically 
dealt with by the author; but it seems to have a definite 
connection with the ghosts (spirits) of the dead, urar ‘ 
ejj., the giant up* figures, and the supposed action of the 
urar at the first upi ceremony; the bull-roarer; p. 471, 
the vengeance of the urar is guarded against; p. 475. 
the magic charms derive their power from association 
with the rulerr> of the dead ; p. 477. the urar are pro- 
pitiated; p. 479 (397), they are called upon in gai'ilen- 
jilanting ceremony, and in bonito fishing, p. 477 : 
p. 279, they are invoked; p. 470, they help in war. etc. 
These are all in line with the worship in the Southern 
Solomons. There is also a recognition of non -human 
spirits, pp. 498, 524, and ’ wild spirits ' in the bush. 
(3ne wonders whether the.'se latter are the ' unowned 
‘ (wild) ghosts ‘ of the Southern Solomons? 

WALTER IVEXS. 

Die Verbreitung der Hausformen in Ozeanien. 

. By Herbert Tischner. Le^'psig : Verlag der 
401 Werkgefue^nfichaft, 1934. 9 x 6 in. vUi. — 

252 pp.-. u'ith ^ figs and 9 distrrbution maps. 

This is a sober and solid compilation, harmonizing 


with its subject-matter. The author is critical of the 
attempt made by Hermann Frobenius, in his ‘ Oceanisehe 
' Bautypen ’ (i899), to establish three ‘ Baukreise,* 
since this was based upon inadequate information 
concerning the t\'pes of buildings occurring in the area. 
Br. Tischner has here gathered together a great number 
of descriptions of the forms and construction of habita- 
tions in Oceania, and he also deals with the uses to 
which the buildings have been put (e.g.. men's houses, 
boat-houses, cooking- huts. etc.). There is a section on 
the ceremonial practice^ associated with house-building, 
and a list of native names for houses in relation to their 
purposes. The distribution maps are themselves an 
important contribution to the study of the subject. a» 
is also the extensive bibliography. 

In h^^ * Schlussbetrachtung ' the author adopts an 
attitude of extreme caution, refusing to commit liimself 
to theories of diffusion which are based on insufficient 
knowledge. He points out that before the many 
problems of the origin and spread of oceanic house - 
types can be solved, there will be needed a great number 
of arduous studies, not only of habitations, but of 
Oceanic cultures as a whole— and not only of Oceanic 
but of Indonesian as well. It would appear that 
Dr. Tischner regards the ‘ Kulturkreislehre ’ as pre- 
mature, and perhaps indiscreet. H. 8. HARRISON, 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Die Blutsverwandtschaft im Volk und in der 
Familie. By Walther Jankuu"^ky, Stuttgart ; 

202 Enrni Xa/ele. 1934. 166 pp.. figs. 4S. Prici^ 

7*20 mark-'^ bonuft. 6 marks unbound. 

The Germans ha\'e attacked the problem of per- 
sonality from various points of \'iew, and this book is a 
contribution to that subject. It considers afresh the 
parts played b%' heredity and environment in the 
development of the individual, and discusses, with 
examples, what are known as Doppelganger., i.e.. un- 
related persons who are sufficiently similar to be 
mistaken for each other. The biological significance of 
similarity without personal relationships is discussed 
at length. 

At the end is gi\'en a form of analysis of the per- 
sonality. This includes place of birth of parents, grand- 
parents and greai-gi’andparents ; colour of skin, hair 
and eyes; form and treatment of the hair; anthropo- 
metric measurements such as height, cephalic index, 
nasal height and breadth, shoulder breadth; bodily 
type, peculiarities of feature, movements; interests in 
sport, art. science or politics ; diseases ; intelligence, 
temperament, character, blood group ; use of alcohol 
and tobacco ; brief life history. The last pages are 
devoted to a number of such analyses, with photographs 
of the persons concerned. 

An unnecessary defect of the book is that it is printed 
almost wholly in Gothic characters. There is no excuse 
for this in a book which aims to reach an international 
scientific audience. R. RUGGLES GATES. 

Manual Skill : Its Organisation and Develop- 
ment. By J . IT. Co.c. Cambridge : University 

203 B^ess. .r.v 247 pp. Price 16.^. net. 

The author, a Research Fellow of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, has for some years 
been engaged in an experimental inquiry into the 
factors entering into manual skill. He finds a single 
‘ general ’ factor of intelligence, which permeates all 
but perhaps the simplest manual operations; he finds 
a single ' mechanical ’ factor which is more prominent 
than the general factor and is common to tests of 
mechanical aptitude and to assembling operations; 
and he establishes a single ‘ manual * factor, also more 


prominent than the general factor, which plays but a 
small part m mechanical assembling, but is important 
in all manual tests am I in manual work of a compte r 
kind, but is accoinpauied by manual factors more or 
less specific to each particular gn>up of similar operations 
in the simpler kinds of manual vrork. 

Hitherto, intelligence, as indicated by school attain- 
ment. has been generally the sole criterion adopteil m 
the selection of manual workers for technical training. 
Dr. Cox's re.sults show the importance of tests of 
mechanical and manual ability not only in regard t<» 
imiate manual skill, but also in regard to the later 
development of manual skill umler training. He rhs- 
covers. too, important differences between the effect 
of routine practice and those of systematic instruction. 

Dr. Cox indicates m his preface the anthropological 
bearing of his inquiries. Facility with the hand has 
*■ alw ays been an essential factor in human progress . . . 
•• The appearance in man of the higher mental powders 
■■ which distinguish him from other animals has been 
largely determined by his ability to develop and t(> 
make effective use of the hand.' In the early years 
'■ of the individual, manual control serves as an index 
'■ to mental grow th, the hand constituting one of the 
■* chief sources of experience to this end." 

Dr. Cox s elaborate and important researches have 
been conducted among adults and young persons 
belonging to a highly developed civilization. It w'ould 
be of the greatest interest to ascertain wdiat differences, 
if any, exist betw^een the results he has thuh obtaineil 
and those derived from the application of his methods 
to more primitive peoples. C. S. M, 

Quid de L’Homme? Par Ernest Lenoir. Paris * 
nUil 1934. 202 pp. Price lo francs. 

^04 The greater part of this book (pp. 59-157) is a 
reprint with slight modifications and additions 
of an article entitled L 'Homme et le Gibbon ” which 
appeared in the Bevue Anthropologique in 1926. The 
conclusion reached in it, as the result of a somewhat 
unsystematic inquiry, is that the Hauer mandible 
resembles that of the gibbon more closely than it does 
those of the other anthropoids. A cursory comparison 
is then made between man and the anthropoids by 
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considering different part> of the bofly in turn. The 
introduction to the book is a contribution to the philo- 
sophy of physical anthropology, if tiieiv is siu li a 
subject. The concluding section ileais with the relation- 
ship between Neanderthal and modern Man, and the 
theory is advanceil that they are (onuei'ted by ihrei t 
descent, and that tlie .slow transformation took place 
somewhere outside Europe. Cl M. M. 

Les Races Humaines. B>j l\ Lester and J. MiUut. 
Pans. Libf'an'fe A/z/anid Coin*. llKhh 21!) jjjj. 

2o5 

This an nit ere-s ting and suggestive little book 
because it supplenieiits the usual morpholoijical review 
by a discussion of physiological (-(insiderations, bringing 


in a balanced view of influences of hereihty anil environ- 
ment. In tlie morphological .section the discussion of 
aiKuent skeletons in tlioir relation with modern typi^s 
might have been made more adec(uate. but, apart from 
this, the review of the facts of the case is in good per- 
spective. The study of growth in '^tature and of facts 
of metabolism, as well as of blooil agglutination, is 
suggestuely earned out. The discussion of physiolo- 
gical fartors of cranial fc>rm is the one reall\ weak feature, 
and, if the author means to imply that the dohchoal 
Eskimo have somehow riesi ended from Mongoloid 
broadheads, he is surely very far out. Tins, however. 
IS a minor point, and one welcomes insistence on our 
ignorance of tlie diuermming faetois of many rai'ial 
characters. H. J. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nomenclature of Palaeolithic Finds. {Cj, :\Iax, 

/dD — Mr. T. P. (^' Erien's replv {Max. lO.’ll), Pflb 

to Mr. Mile> C. Burkitt's appeal (Max, ll)3fl. PPJ) 
provides luueh loud for thouglit. 

The free usage of established term'> to describe 
particular mdustries or cultures lias given ii.se to much 
oonfusion and misunderstanding throughout tlie Pahe- 
arctie and Ethi(»pian Regions. Anxious always to 
follow the lead of Europe and to link up with it. South 
African pri'histonans havt' beiMi particularh' inubar- 
rassed. Some ten years ago we bi-oke away from the 
European terminology and luveiitetl one of our own 
(Goodwin: A ('on> nff-ntfin/ 0)> the ii/^totf/ fon! jjnnent 
position oj South African Ptehisfortf, with full Biblio- 
graphy. Bantu Studiej^. IX. 4. p. 334. l!)3r>}-- and mu( h 
<'riticism, even s( oi‘n, has been poured upc)n us since. 
But 1 believe our course to liave been wise and therefore 
I read Mr. Burkitt's final senteme w ith relud' and satis- 
faction. Indeeii, Mr. Burkitt, always a good friend to 
South Africa, was among our earliest supporters in this 
novel and provocative venture 

Nevertheless. I must support ^Ir. U'Brieii in his plea 
tor the general apjjlication of terms used to describe 
techniques — terms .such as Abbevilliau. Levalloisian, 
etc. While assemblages from far -distant sites may differ 
and the terms u.^ed to <lcscribe the industries of these 
sites may also differ, the terms use<l to describe the 
tecliniques should, if they be similar, be freely iisetl 
even in continental extremes. An assemblage in East 
Anglia may reveal only technique ’ X ' while a similar 
assemblage in East Africa may rex eal technique ' X 
plus technique ‘ Y ’. Because of the added ' V ' element in 
East Africa the industries may be groupe<l under different 
headings, but technique ’ X ' is certamh' common to 
both and should be used to suggest a possible affinity. 

For example, in the Stellenbosch Culture of South 
Africa, we recognize five weU-stratifle<l cultural horizons, 
the earliest of which compares very favourabh' with the 
earliest phase of the Chellean of W’estern Europe, but 
we do not feel justified in u^iug the term ' Ctudleau ' 
to describe the local assemblage or industry because 
(1) we have a greater variety of implemeuts and (2} two 
intimateh" associateil techniques — the Abbevillian and 
the Clacton, against the Abbevillian only in the Old 
Chellean of Europe. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the makers of the old Chellean-type tools in South 
Africa employed both Abbevillian and Clacton tech- 
niques. We have no parallel core-industries and flake - 
industries such as are believed to have existed in the 
Palaeolithic Age in Europe. Here the two are intunatehj 
associated iu the same industry. Similarly, the makers 
of Stellenbo.sch IT tools used the Abbevillian and 
Taehenghit techniques: the makers of Stellenbosch III 


tools a techm{|ue which has been name<l Proto-Levallois I. 
and so on. \Ve (*annot houcbtly apply the nomenclature 
as it applied in the Pala'arctic Region, but \\c <‘an and 
do freely use your terms to dcNoribe techniques. It is 
techni([ue tliar reveaLs affinities, not iieci*;ssarily the 
form of the finished product. 

Not one among us can yet say what the applii-ation of 
a tet-hnupu'. employed by workt'i'^ in flint only, will gi\ e 
use to, w'hen it u? applied with equal skill to a eoar^r-e- 
grained quartzite or comparatively mtractible igneoii.'' 
rock — especially wduai the workers m tlie latter art‘ 
found ^^ix thousand miles aw ay from those m the former. 
To gauge affiiurit\s that ma\ exist between finished 
]>roduets m differeait material is freijiiently impossible. 
'Typology fails us : we must turn to technique. 

Prehistoriaiis wlio are familiar only with an area 
wfliere flint was exclusively used, eaniuu appreciate the 
problems that need to be faced by those of us w ho work 
in an area where a variety of materials was used. In 
the Old Chellean of the Thames and Somme basins, 
fimt was almost exclusively used, and t\polugy alone 
takes one a long way. perhaps the whole way. in making 
comparisons, but in South Africa w e have no flint, and 
we tind Old Chellean- type tools in an as'-'Cmblage in 
w'hich quartzite (both fine- and r oarse-grained). vaiious 
Igneous rocks (granite, dolerite. diorite, andesite, etc.) 
and a perplexing variety of frequently veiy mtiactible 
metamorphic rocks wA*re used: but we recognize the 
close affinity between the early Chellean and Stellenbosch 
industiies m a technique that is common to h(>th. ciz . 
the Abbevillian. 

We therefore need to re-orientate our viewpoint 
slightly and to use terms to (Ic.^t-ribe tei hunjiies (and 
consequently affinities) generally, and teims to describe 
assemblages (industries or eulturc^s) only as ciicumstaiices 
dictate. 

In conclusion, I have just one thing to add : Speaking 
of Central Africa. Mr. O'Brien says ' the uaine Levallui- 

sian may very well be used to imply some connection 

with the European piotot(jpe.' 4 he italics are mine. 
At the present state of our knowledge. I would suggest 
that the name Levalloisian may very w'ell be used 
(in Africa) to imply some connect ion with the European 
parallel. Is it nut possible that the Levallois of Africa 
IS the prototype of the European 'i From both Southern 
Africa and Southern Imha we ha\e an abundance of 
Acheul-type hand-axes and cleavers made from flakes 
struck from Levallois-like cores. In South Africa, 
these are found deeply stratified below advanced 
Acheul- and Mieocpie-type hand -axes that in turn are 
intimately associated with an Old Levallois technique, 
over W'hich w'e find typical middle (and then later) 
Levallois cores and flakes. These deeply tmibedded 
Levaliois-like cores have been named Proto-Levallois. 
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We reejgiiize three (stratitie.l) stages of development : 
Victoria West or Proto -Levallo is I. II anti III — from 
which the classic Old Levallois, and then the Middle and 
tlie Later, naturally follow. This great sequence has no 
parallel in the Paiiearctic Region and. at the present 
state of our know ledge, it would seem that the Levallois 
originated either in Africa or in A.sia — or bothy I 
suspect Africa, and only hope that ^Ir. O’Brien's searrli 
Will take us a stage further. Situated almost half-way 
between the two great eul-de-sacs (Western Europe and 
South Africa) he is in an immensely favourable position. 
May his efforts be crowned with success I And then to 
the gap between us and the cul-de-sac that is ^Southern 
India » C. VAX RIET LOWE. 

(7}iio)i of Soutlt Africa Burenii of 

Archi£')lofji/, J ohannesbu) g. 

Myth and Ritual, {ff. Max, 1936, 230.) 

HH.. Sir, — Mr. Hocart reiterates his theory that all 
/n f myth is, not tetiologicalm the sense of an explana- 
tion of existing ritual, but a description of that 
ritual itself, and challenges me to ' produce a }n(n‘chen 
' or safja that cannot be explained on these lines.' To 
do this will not qualify me or anyone else for the post of 
the Einstein of imdhology, for I need but refer to three 
books, well known to Mr. Hocart, to find examples in 
abimdance. 

The first is Homer’s Iliad. Here we have a long 
.story, brilliantly told, of ev^ents alleged to have taken 
place dui'ing the \Var of Troy. In my opinion, and that 
of most students of the subject, the war was real; but 
this matters little for my present purpose, for it is 
admitted on all sides that the Greeks supposed it was 
real, and that is enough. On the basis of this suppo- 
sition, the poet gives his imaginative account of how two 
of the leading Greeks quarrelled, and of wdiat befell as 
a result. The leading actors are human, gods appearing 
only in episodes m:)re or less closely related to the mam 
theme and as part of the machinery; Homer could, if 
he had chosen, have provided Achilles with the means 
for revenge without the intervention of Thetis ami 
Zeus. The basis of the story, subtracting Homer's 
poetic genius in the tell mg of it, is saga, that is to say, 
the popular memory of w'hat had happened in the past. 
There is no knowm ritual w’'hich has any connexion 
wdth it at ail, save for the honours paid to certain heroes 
alleged to have been at Troy, and no faintest indication 
that Homer and the earlier poets hail any comiexion 
wdth this ritual, -which indeed apparently tlid not exist 
in that age. 

The second w'ork is the Aletamorpiioses of Ovid. 
Here, in Book I, lines 163 sqq., is the tale of how the 
sky-god, offended wdth the wickedness of men, drowmed 
them all by a great flood, excepting two righteous 
persons, Heukalion and his wufe. This is certainly a 
myth, the chief actors being gods and the theme an act 
of divine vengeance; it is one of the widespread flood- 
myths whereof Sir James Frazer has collected a vast 
number. And it is aetio logical, for in Greece there is no 
trace of flood-ritual, of any performance of priests or 
laity dealing with the causing or staying of an inundation ; 
nothing that the characters in the story do or say, 
either in Ovid's sophisticated version or in any other, 
has a ceremonial counterpart, Greeks did not, in reality 
or pretence, kill children and cook their flesh, as Lykaon 
did, to make it ram heavily, nor did they, like Deukalion 
and Pyrrha, throw stones over their shoulders in hopes 
that they would turn into men and women. As a 
scientist, and therefore no lover of gratuitous h;v 7 )otheses, 
I find no explanation save the commonsense one, that 
the story, in Greece, started from the curiosity excited 
by certain features of the landscape w*hich suggested, 


rightly or wrongly, the action of water. That no flood- 
myth anyw^here has anything to do with ritual is a 
proposition I am not concerned to defend ; the Greek 
one, so far as our evidence goes, has nothing whatever. 

If Mr. Hocart w'ants an example of a ritual myth, he 
can find it without leaving Gvid, for the same poem, 
v., 341 sqq., tells the tale of Demeter the corn-goddess 
and iier ilaugliter. w'hich i> certainly the reflection m 
w'ords (again with the addition of some Alexandrian 
cle\'erness) of the solemn ceremonies at Eleusis whereby 
the succession of haiwests was assured. This is a definite 
class of m^.’th, distinct from those which, like the tale of 
Zeus and Lykaon, have no ritual counterparts. 

The third w'ork to wdiich 1 w'ould refer Mr. Hocart is 
the brothers Grimm’s Kinder- utni Haitsmdrche.n . 
Examples are abundant; Xo. 13 w'ill do as wrell as 
another. Here w’e have a series of incidents, all of 
weli-knowm t^'pes wdiich reappear in story after story, 
concerning a wdcked stepmother, a courteous and a 
discourteous child, helpful spirits, a royal marriage, 
a deatli and a reincarnation. I should be much inter- 
ested to learn from Mr. Hocart, or anyone else, of any 
kind of ritual, German or other, wnth which all this has 
the faintest connexion, and. until I do, 1 shall continue 
to think it a tale invented simply to please and interest, 
a precursor of the novels and short stories of our own day. 

Mr. Hocart (contrasts the methods of science and 
scholarship, that is to say, of science and science. It 
would be as relevant to find fault with a craniologist 
because he does not put skulls into a test-tube to measure 
them, or with a chemist because his stock of reagents 
does not include a pair of callipers. A scholar, philologist 
or historian, is a .scientist if he is anything, and uses the 
scientific method of collecting facts, deducing hypotheses 
from them, and testing them by comparison with more 
facts. It would greatly lighten his task if men behaved 
as uniformly as inanimate matter. The physicist does 
not need to re-examine the laws of gi*avitation whenever 
his pencil slips from his hands and drops to the floor; 
but if he found that some pencils had a tendency to fly 
about him in a series of spirals and end by hitting the 
ceiling, he certainly w^ould feel it necessary to test each 
one of a large number of pencils individually on its 
merits. Human beings are as variable as these imaginary 
pencils; until they cease to be so, the lawyer-like 
procedure of examining case after case in the light of sucli 
general principles as can be foimd is the only one available. 

H. J. ROSE. 

Fish Traps in Zanzibar, Pemba, Mauritius, and 
Aftfl South Arabia. {Cf. Max, 1924, 99.) 
fcOO Max, 1924, 99, I referred to the use of 

certain fish traps in Zanzibar and Pemba, which 
>Ir. Homell had reported in Brazil and South India. 
Since then I have found similar fish traps, double and 
single way, in Mauritius, whither they may have been 
taken by East African slaves since the eighteenth centux*>% 
and large single -way traps m Soqotra. 

In the last paragraph of that article I referred to the 
mgono trap of Pemba, which I thought might be the 
trap referred to in the Per [plus, I never saw this trap 
again until on my recent journey down the Wadi 
Hadhramaut to the sea, I found it wdth the Mahra 
people and used by them in the river. The trap is 
illustrated at p. 300 of iny ‘ Zanzibar : Its History and 
‘ Its People/ W. H. IXGRAMS. 

Correction. (Max, 1936, 249). 

OGQ Variolation in Africa. Mr. Walter Cline’s address 
should be c/o American Express Company, 

Berlin. 
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China. With Plate O. Schuster. 

A PREHISTORIC SYMBOL IN MODERN CHINESE FOLK ART. By Carl Bchnsttr, Peipbig, China. 

The M- and W-marks which occur so frequently on archaic Greek pottery and in pred\Tiastic 
fc f U Eg*yptian art have been interpreted by Herbert Kiihn (in the appendix to Carl Hentze ‘ Mythes 
' et Sytnboles liinaires,’ Antwerp, 1932, pp. 245 Jf.) as signs for water and, by extension, for fertility. 
Kiihn attaches this interpretation also to the zigzag {' Winkelband ') which occurs conspicuously 
on the neolithic banded pottery of Central Europe (Walternienburg-Bernburger-Rultur, Rossener 
Typus (Plate 0, 11) : the same zigzag ornament seems to have been taken over by artisans of the 
bronze age and the Halsatt period). Kiihn observes : That these markings occur on vessels certainly 
“ cannot be due to chance, since vessels were made for the express purpose of containing fluids — water 
or milk — and it would be natural for people to have decorated them with the spell for ’ water.* in the 
“ desire to have them always full." In Greek and Egyptian representative art it is the motives with 
which the M- and W-marks are associated that give the clue to their meanings in the case of vessels 
decorated with nothing but this geometric device, according to Kiihn, it is the vessel itself which 
supplies the sigTiificant context. 

Though many in our rationalistic and unimaginative society are apt to discredit the sjunbolic 
interpretation of motives in primitive applied design, it seems that we may be in danger of scientific- 
error by fading to make clue allowance for the strong, yet often elusive, tendency of less highly 
civihzed peoples to express themselves in terms of symbols. That Kiihn is essentially right in his 
interpretation of the zigzag or wavy line so widespread in prehistoric and protohistoric pottery design 
seems to me curiously confirmed by the occurrence of an exactly similar decorative device in the 
modem folk designs of w estern China. One of the favourite and most frequent motives of this w estern 
Chinese design repertory is that of a vessel (bow l, pot, or vase) with a plant growing in it ; the shapes 
of the vessels and the species of the plants are of course various, but mythologically all the plants 
may be reasonably regarded as variants of that widespread type, the ‘ Tree of Life.* One may also 
suppose that the vessels from which these plants are represented as growing are conceived as 
containers of the fluid element essential for their growth. 

A glance at a group of such vessels, Plate 0, 1-8, selected from w estern Chinese folk -embroideries, 
will suffice to show the persistence of the zigzag decoration upon them. Of course there are examples 
of vessel desigTis in this folk art winch do not show the zigzag, but it is far more significant that there 
are so many which do, and, furthermore, that the zigzag as a decorative motive is hardly found applied 
to other uses in this class of work. 

The zigzag as a mark on vessels from which plants grow' occurs not only in these embroideries, 
but appears, from other fomis of art-expression in this region, to be weU-estabhshed in the popular 
artistic consciousness of the w'estem provinces. Thus, for example, a zigzag marking, in several 
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parallel lines, occurs on the vessel represented in 
the stone carving on a wayside shrine. Fig. 12. 
Another apphcation of this s\Tnbolic device which 
shows what a commonplace it has become in the 



Fig. 12. zigzag orxamext ox cAR^^:p 

REPRESEXTATIOX OF A FLOWER -VASE. 


far we.st of China is its application in blue tape to 
the seat covers of hundreds of ricksha w s in the 
Szech'uan city of Ch'ungking. Thus in Plate 0,9, 
we see the folk motive of the vessel w ith the tree 
of life reduced to a short of shorthand or picto- 
gram; the plant is suggested by four curving 
blades, and the vessel by a simple trapezoid. In 
spite of these drastic simplifications, it is sig- 
nificant that the zigzag motive is. on these seat 
covers, invariably retained as an essential feature 
of the design; indeed it seems to have become 
an earmark by which the vessel is identified as 
such. 

As for the embroidery designs, Plate 0, 1-8 : the 
vase. Fig. 1, betrays * urban ' influence in its 
elegant shape. It represents a tendency of this 
folk art, in rare cases, to borrow* motives from 
that type of decorative design which may be 
regarded as the j^roduct of a .specially trained 
profes.sional cla-^s of artisans, as opposed to the 


untutored handiw ork of the w omen. In keeping 
with the urban or professional character of the 
vase of Fig. 1, the embroiderer has decorated the 
bottom of the vessel with a sort of scale pattern, 
w'hich is a stereotj’pe in Chinese professional 
design for ' w^ater.* On the other hand, on the 
neck of the same vase the embroiderer has 
applied the more popular and strongly geometric 
symbol of the zigzag. By such juxtaposition it 
seems that the designer expresses as clearly as 
possible in terms of design her conception of the 
significance of the zigzag line as a Avater symbol : 
we have, so to speak, a brief text in two 
languages, that of the upper clas.^es and that of 
the people. 

Again in Figs, 2 and 3, taken from two ad- 
joining and in every respect similar medallions 
from the same piece of embroidery, we have on 
the crescentic vessel in one case the zigzag, in 
the other a more naturalistic rendering of fluid 
ripples, in so far as this is possible in the technique 
of cross-stitch. Here, again, the two designs are 
apparently regarded as equivalent, and we can 
infer from the known (or relatively decipherable) 
value of the more naturalistic motive the proper 
reading of the less naturalistic one, the zigzag. 

Plate 0, 10 is perhaps of special interest because 
of the distinctly crescentic shape of the rim of 
the vessel to which the zigzag is applied. Kiihn 
in the above mentioned passage stresses the 
popular association, moon- water. 

As for the possibility of getting an expression 
of opinion on the significance of the zigzag line 
from the people who made the embroideries, it 
is unfortunately out of the question, for those 
people have been gone for a least tw*o generations, 
and the explanations which one gets now*ada\^s 
can hardly be described as enfightening, except 
in so far as they reveal the appalling speed and 
thoroughness of the psychological revolution 
caused by the penetration of foreign and ‘ modern ’ 
materials and ideas into remote corners of the 
interior. It Avould seem only reasonable to expect, 
however, that the people who 60 or 80 years 
ago embroidered these designs must have had 
a pretty clear idea of their intention when they 
applied the zigzag design (or, rather, in most 
cases, voided it) on their embroidered repre- 
sentations of pots and vases. 

Implied in this comparison of a modern folk 
design with early archaeological remains is the 
fundamental question : unbroken transmission 
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or independent invention ? On the one hand it 
might seem that so simple a device as the repre- 
sentation of water by a w'avy or zigzag line and 
its application to vessels could be independently 
' invented * very easily, and it is notoriously 
difficult to prove either the proposition or its 
contrary. I personally should be strongly 
inclined, however, on principle, to believe in the 
neater probability of an unbroken cultural trans- 
mission as the explanation of this modern Chinese 
design, though I must leave it to others to judge 


of the historical possibilities implied in the case. 


Note 1. — The writer is at present engaged in 
collecting examples of folk design in western China 
in the form chiefly of cross-stitch embroidery. These 
designs often show a marked divergence from the 
rest of Chinese art and evidence of early foreign 
influence. During 1936 or 1937, essays discussing 
various features of these embroideries are to appear 
in yionumcnta Seriea^ Strzygowski's iS’pf/rra 

indogerninnischeti Glauhens in der hildenden Knnst, 
and elsewhere. A comparative discussion of our 
motive was published in September, 1935. 


Earthy. 

THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF A GBANDE TOWN, LIBERIA. By B. Dora Earthy; Abstract 


of a paper read at the British Association, Blackpool 
07 i Gbande tribe of Liberia occupies the 

I area falling approximately within the 
parallels of 8° and 8}^ Xorth Latitude, and the 
meridians of 10° and 10i° West Longitude. The 
neighbouring tribes are the Kisi to the North, 
the Mende and Mandingo to the West, the Buzi 
or Toma to the East, and the Gola to the South. 

The Gbande are governed by a paramount 
chief, whose kingdom is divided into sections 
under the rule of clan chiefs, each with a number 
of sub-clan and towm chiefs under him. 

The land is fertile. Cotton, rice, and palm-oil 
are produced in abundance. Iron for currency 
bars, wliich are knowm popularly in Sierra Leone 
as ‘ Kisi pennies,* is said to l^e procured from 
French Guinea. 

The religion of the Gbande is a mixture of 
paganism, totenism, and a very superstitious 
form of Mohammedanism There are a few 
Christians. 

Marriage. — Bride-w^ealth (nyahai ganga koli) is 
paid in iron-bar currency in instalments, which 
sometimes take a life-time to complete. A 
concrete evidence in currency of the bride- 
groom's good intentions enables the bride to live 
at her husband's home. If nothing is paid for 
the woman, the man must settle in his wife's 
village and w^ork for her parents or near riiatives. 
The symbol of the former kind of marriage is one 
currency bar, which is placed on the bride’s head 
by the bridegroom during the marriage rite, 
with the words : — “ This is my wife, " wLen he 
has just handed over the first instalment of bride- 
w^ealth he has brought with him to the bride's 
father. 

A younger brother usually inherits the chief’s 
wives except two or three which the dying chief 
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may bequeath to this brother's son, if he has 
one. 

Death and Burial. — People are buried in the 
Gitiwaiah or centre of the town in wiiich they 
live, and large stones and sacrificial offerings are 
placed on the graves. A chief has an open hut 
erected over his grave. Nothing that is placed 
in this hut is ever stolen. A chieftainess will be 
buried in a clay extension of the wall of an 
important descendant's hut. Young children 
are buried in the bush near the towm. 

Relationships. — The chief terms of relationship 
among the Gbande are kege (father) : nde 
(mother) : kaivaa (grandfather) ; mamaa (grand- 
mother) : kege pombo {hrothev) : (brother-in- 

law^) : nicului ['S,on) \ mamahii {daughter) : nyahai 
(wife); ngihiyenge (husband); ndege (mother's 
sister) ; ndia (father's sister's son, if older than 
the person speaking): iiiabe (father's si>ter's son 
if younger than speaker) : tinna (father's Aster's 
daughter). These terms are extended to include 
distant relationships. 

In order to avoid being personal I have given 
Old Testament names to the inhabitants of the 
tow'n wiiich I am about to describe, and A^ hich I 
call Nimrodlahun, the home of Nimrod the 
Hunter. The python is the chief totem of this 
towTi, and associated totems are kola nuts and 
small freshwater fishes resembUng shrimj)s. I 
w^as told that the whole body will be sick if 

the people eat their totems.” 

The sacred ‘ Lightning ' medicine is found in 
this towm, as most probably in all the others. 
The doctrine and discipline relating to lightning, 
according to Frobenius, is West Asiatic in origin, 
surviving especially in the Atlantic culture of 
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West Africa. The characteristics of this Atlantic 
culture are the numbers 4 (male) and 3 (female) ; 
the wearing of the toga, and the weaving of plush. 
All these characteristics are found in the Gbande 
culture. The language also belongs to the West 
Atlantic group. 

It was wartime when Nimrod the Hunter 
settled on his hilhtop. He had three wives, but 
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called ^akiuu ivuhi, Nahum being the second 
son of Esau, his eldest son having died with- 
out descendants. This section contains the 
descendants of Esau by Adah, and those of his 
third and fourth wives. When Nahum died his 
brother’s son Noah became the head of this 
section. Nahum s wife Keturah, w^ho is still alive, 
is the mistress of the girls initiation ceremonies. 



Fig. 1 . KEY TO PL AX OF TOWX. 

A. Hillside pat]i. B. Lightning-medicine enclosure. C. ‘ Government ' hot Ti x- 

rv .fb ® G. Walled-in grav^ oT Adah V ' ® grave. E. Palaver 

K. Walled-m grave of Rebecca, Jacob’s chief wife. M The chief’s "h!?t I^*»rhel’s hut. 

represents five generations, and was founded by NiiWii the Hunter^®*’ 

his chief wife was Rebecca. A chief could not 
marry his principal wife until after the death of 
his mother; but he might have other wives 
taken either before or after the chief wife. Esau 
the son of Eimrod's first wife, did not inherit the 
chieftainship. Jacob, the son of Rebecca w'as 
of a more suitable character to be chief than 
Esau, who wa.s of a warlike and roving disposition, 
while Jacob w'as of a stable character and a goocl 
organizer. By his third wife, Aimrod had a 
daughter named Salome. 

Esau became the ancestor and head of one of 
the three .sections into which the towm i,s divided 
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Aoah has three huts m this section. In the waU 
of one large hut inhabited by his mother and 
waves, can be seen the grave of Adah, Esau's 
prmcipal wife. 

Ariinrod's second but chief wife, Rebecca, is 
TOnsidered the important ancestress of the town 
Her son Jacob married as his chief wife Rachel 
and their grandson Ephraim is the present chief. 
Rachel IS very old but was still afive a few weeks 

Sft told that she would have been 

chieftainess after her husband's death, only it 
adysable to have a man at the head of 
1 affairs, to carry on business with the Americo- 
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Liberian Government. She is now the keeper 
and head of the chief ’s hareem, and outside her 
hut there is a clay projection of the wall in which 
the body of the great Rebecca, the chief wife of 
Nimrod, is walled up. 

When Jacob succeeded Nimrod, he began to 
strengthen his position by alliances. He there- 
fore gave his half-sister Salome, the daughter of 
Nimrod by his third ^ife, to an important man 
named Jasiel, a son of the paramount chief at that 
time. Jasiel settled at his wife s home, and 
became the founder of the third section of the 
town called Moab tcubi. after Moab, the son of 
Jasiel by his third vife. 

The dwellers in this section are not directly 
related to the chief, but are connexions by 
marriage in a more or less distant degree. But 
l)ecause Jasiel belonged to the same clan as Jacob 
the clan totems were the same for both. Hence 
we find people of the same totems inter-marr\ing. 

The most important ^vubl of the town is the 
chief’s section, or Ephraim wubi. He is the 
great-grandson of Nimrod, and grandson of 
Rachel and Jacob, who had one son only, Joseph, 
the father of Ephraim. Josejih married a woman 
named Asenath, Ephraim s mother, who was 
inherited after Joseph's death by his half-brother 
Dan. Dan is therefore both uncle and step- 
father to Ephraim. Thus if we examine the 
chief’s ivubi with regard to its inhabitants we 
find that he himself lives in it, with his wives, his 
children, his mother and her second husband, 
his grandmother, and two young bachelors from 
other districts, who have settled in the town 
evidently with intention to find their wives there. 
A weaver who has already taken a wife from the 
town and works for her father instead of paying 
the bride-price, has built his hut in this wubi 
also. One of Jacob’s other wives with her 
daughter have one hut, while her son, who is 
unmarried, has another. The descendants of 
another stranger who came to five there, together 
with their wives and children; a cross -second- 
cousin of the chief’s and her descendants ; the 
family retainers : a half-brother of the chief ; a 


brother-in-law and other people directly connected 
with the chief by ties of marriage or kinships, 
also inhabit this section. 

In looking at the plan, Nimrod’s grave is seen 
in the Gitiwaiah, It is protected by a roof and 
a parapet. Just below it is a new hut called the 
Government House. This is really a guest house 
for the use of any visitor to the tovni, such as 
the District Commissioner, a missionary, or the 
chief of another town. 

The enclosure for the sacred ‘ hghtning ’ 
medicine is made of poles, which have budded 
and become young trees. The nature of the 
medicine is not revealed. It is kept in an earthen 
pot covered with another pot. The enclosure 
must not be touched or interfered with in any 
way. 

The village club room, which is called the 
Palaver House, is situated next to Nimrod’s 
grave. It is always open to visitors and strangers. 
Carriers rest there en route to another village — 
women gossip and work, and children play there. 

To the left of the Palaver House is the hut of 
the old family retainers. These were once 
slaves, but after the liberation of the slaves 
they preferred to remain where they were as 
they had been in the commimity a long time, 
and knew no other home. 

An anal3'sis of the intermamages in this town 
give the following results : — 

Some of the old men have inherited ver\^ 
Aoung wives. 

The chief inherited his step-mother on his 
father’s death. This woman was at the same 
time his sister-in-law, as father and son married 
two sisters. 

Brothers have inherited their deceased brother’s 
wives and families. 

Members of the same clan totem have inter- 
married. 

There appears to have been no marriage 
between direct cross -cousins or parallel cousins ; 
but a great many between people who stood in 
the relationship to each other of ‘ a connection 
‘ by marriage.’ 


America : North. 

FRIENDSHIP IN NORTH AMERICA. By David G. Mandelbaiim. 


Yale University. 

079 ^ recent note in Africa calls attention to 
fa f £ the fact that institutionalized friendship 
of the type described for Dahomey is to be found 


Mandelbaum. 

Institute of Human Relations, 

elsewhere in West Africa.^ In North America 

^ S. F. Nadel, A/r ica,IX, 1, pp. 1 2 1-1 22 ; M. J. Herskovits, 
in. The Negro, an Anthology, ed., X. Cunard, pp. 627-632. 
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also, such friendships are more common than has 
heretofore been noted. The Plains Cree, a tribe 
living in the Canadian province of Saskatchewan, 
afford a case example of this relationship in Xorth 
America.'^ 

The Plains Cree instance reveals none of the 
profusion of ceremonial detail that occurs in West 
Africa. There is no ritual formally sealing the 
friendship tie, nor is there ever any ceremonial 
affirmation of the relationship. Nonetheless it 
is a well kno^m and clearly defined pattern. 

Friendship attachments vere usually formed 
during the summer Sun Dance period when the 
various bands gathered in a single encampment. 
Tvo boys might become fast friends and, when 
the time came to break camp, one would leave 
his family group and go off with the band of his 
friend. Thenceforth the two would call each 
other niivitcewahakun, ‘ he with whom I go 
^ about.' They would address each other's 
parents as father and mother and would observe 
the brother-sister avoidance toward the sisters 
of their friend. Should one die during childhood, 
the other was sent to live with the deceased's 
family for a time and from then on, both house- 
holds were equally his own. The two shared the 
hazards of the war path together. When they 
married their vives called each other by the 
sister terms as do the wives of brothers. They 
addressed each other's wife as sister-in-law. In 
all respects, except for the term used, their 
relationship was a brotherly one. When two 
women compacted a friendship the terms for 
elder and younger sister were employed. 

A variant of this friendship alliance occurred 

2 References to various types of friendship alliance 
in Xorth America are to be found in the following 
citations : E. C. Parsons, ‘ Ceremonial Friendship at 
‘ Zimi ’ : Am, Anthropologist^ XIX, pp. 1-8; R. H. 
Lowie, Hidatsa and Mandan Societies : Anthr. Papers, 
Am. Mus. Xat. Hist. XI, pp. 229-231: P. Radin, The 
Winnebago Tribe : Bur. Am. Ethn. 3Tth Report, pp. 
201-202; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage 
to yorth America^ Vol. II. p. 83, ed.. L. P. Kellog, 
Chicago, 1923; \V. L. Stone, The Life of Joseph Brant,, 
Vol. I, p. 28, Xew York, 1838: R. H. Lowie, Social Life 
of the Crow Indians : Anthr. Papers, Am. Mus. 
Xat. Hist., IX, 2, 1912: A. Skinner, Social Life atid 
Ceremonial Bundles of the Alenomini Indians : Anthr. 
Papers, Am. Mus. Xat. Hist., XIII, part I, 1931: 

J. G. Kohl, Kitchi Garni. Wanderings Bound Lake 
Superior, London, I860; G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne 
Indians, 122, 150, Xew Haven, 1925; A. C. Fletcher and 
F. LaFIesche, The Omaha Tribe, 318, Bur. Am. Ethn. 
27th Repoit. 
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when a boy attached himself to a young man, 
usually to one who had won some prestige as a 
warrior. The boy would follow' his friend about 
in camp and during the hunt, assist wherever 
possible, and, in turn, be cared for and taught 
the manly arts. In this case, the taking on of a 
kinship relationship with the family of one’s 
friend did not follow', although the term used by 
the two for each other was the same as that 
previously noted, ’ he with whom I go about. ^ 

This type of friendship closely resembles the 
‘ best friend ’ relationship noted by JVIr. J, H. 
Driberg (Man, 1935, 110) among the Didinga. 
The Plains Cree, however, do not have a series 
of age-sets. 

Finally there w as yet another type of institu- 
tionalized friendship quite distinct from those 
described above. A rising young warrior might 
desire the wife of an older man. When the 
woman s husband came to know of it, he would 
consider the record of the young man, and if it 
were favourable, would consent to share his wife 
with him. Should the younger man he already 
married, they w ould temporarily exchange wives. 
From then on they would call each other by a 
special term and w ould indulge in a continuous 
interchange of gifts. Each would attempt to 
outdo the other in the lavishness of his presents. 
They stood by one another through the utmost 
dangers of battle and hunted together. Despite 
the great sacrifices they made for one another, 
the relationship was tinged with a spirit of 
rivalry not to be found in the other friendships. 
The joking relationship and the kinship termin- 
ology that obtained between brothers-in-law' was 
not followed in this alliance and so it can hardly 
he equated to a brothcr-in-law' connexion. 

The article of A. M. Hocart on blood- brother- 
hood (Max. 1935, 127), points out some 

interesting implications of friendship covenants 
among the Azande and Pawnee. The Plains Cree 
data, however, do not seem to fit in with the 
concept developed by Professor Hocart. Here we 
have three differing types of ‘ mutual ministry,' 
none of which brings about a moiety-like situa- 
tion. The first is a true brotherhood tie. The 
second is similar, lacking only the kinship 
extensions. The third might be conceived of as 
a cross-cousinly relationship w’ere it not for the 
fact that it does not involv'e the terminological 
affiliations and joking relationship which obtain 
between ctos'< cousin^. 

] 
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West Africa* 

THE WUNDE SOCIETY: PROTECTORATE OF 

W. Addison. 

97 Q civilization of the white man is 

£ f V slowly hnt inevitably encroaching upon 
the shores of African negro traditions and customs, 
many of which are doomed to be forgotten failing 
an attempt at record. Accuracy, in this respect 
must, to some extent, depend upon the reliability 
of oral transmission through succeeding genera- 
tions of people unable to read or write. 

This junto was one of several secret societies 
functioning in various parts of the Protectorate 
several years ago. 

Here are two versions of its origin and activi- 
ties as told to me, on the spot, by autochthons. 

The Wuxde fro:m Moxgeri. 

The Wunde was introduced to the Gpa Mende 
country of the Protectorate from the town of 
Mongeri, ' somewhere in the interior.' A special 
fetish was its particular guardian helping its 
members to be successful in war, politics, and 
finance. Old and young, all males, were com- 
pelled to join. Women were not admitted 
because of the inability of the sex to keep a 
secret. All members were trained to be expert 
liars in politics, competent in war, cunning in 
finance, ruthless and utterly unscrupulous. All 
‘ marked * men, or women, were murdered. The 
property of a member dying without sons was 
seized by the senior officials of the junto for their 
own use. In order to succeed to their father's 
property any sons were compelled to join the 
ranks of the fraternity. Xo woman could inherit 
the property of a Wunde man. It would seem, 
therefore, that according to this version the 
organization was quasi- pohtical. quasi-military, 
quasi-fiiiancial, and anti-social in its functions. 

The above is in my own words. The remaining 
version is told mainly in the simple words of the 
narrator, RvS it may so convey a better picture to 
the mind of the reader. 

The Konxo Wunde. 

“ The system known as ' Wunde ' was brought 
into the Gpa Mende country by a man named 
Yaindema of Konno. Masandi was his wife. 
Both were very poor and lived in the temporary 
shelter erected on whatever piece of land they 
farmed. They wandered about, year by year, 
from place to place. One night, Masandi had a 
dream. She dreamt that she was told to rise 
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up very early in the morning and to go to a 
certain cave where she would find something 
useful and helpful to her and to her husband 
on their journey through this troublesome 
Life. iShe did as she was told and went to the 
cave. Over the entrance to the cave hung a 
huge hone\'comb inhabited by a multitude of 
bees. She tried to enter but the bee* attaekefl 
and drove her away. She then returned to her 
shelter and told Yaindema of her dream and of 
what had happened to her. He accompanied 
Masandi to the cave and was met by the very 
bees which had stung her. They drove him 
back. At the second attempt he ran with speed 
to the entrance of the cave and managed to 
get in, few of the bees stinging him. During 
this, Masandi turned her back on the scene 
so that she should not see how badly the bees 
were treating her husbaiifl who was doing 
what he did for her sake. Inside the cave. 
Yaindema met a devil r^itting down and 
dressed in a fearful manner : anybody .'^eeing 
him would be filled with great awe. The devil 
had two short sticks at hand, a white stone, 
and a rope. The two short sticks were a 
Wunde chair which, when fixed in a certain 
way, he used as a seat. Fanjawa was the name 
of the devil. That is the end of Yaindema s 
part in the hist or of the Wunde : the rest is 
lost in the hidden past. 

"■ The devil. Fanjawa, however, is continued in 
the Wunde Bush, but not as a devil. As we 
have no cave, this sacred bush represents the 
cave. The entrance througli which we came 
is the mouth of the cave, the six men armed 
with swatches standing by the entrance repre- 
sent the bees, and as each member come'^ in he 
is soundly switched, but not too hard. 

" We cannot get Fanjawa the devil to be here 
to-day ; but we dress up a man to look like 
him, an awful figure, but very funny. Xeither 
are we able to obtain the dry bread Fanjawa 
had when he made people swear to do his will, 
but we use a stone on w hi oh Hour is placed and 
those who sw ear to be good Wundes have to lick 
it up. If they break their oath, when they 
go out a snake will bite their foot, and they 
wall die : or the lightning will strike them down, 
or their belly will swell np and burst, or if they 

] 
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■■ are in a canoe it will upset and they will drown. 
•• These two short sticks beside the stone repre- 
‘‘ sent the chair Fanjawa sat on, 

•• In the old days the Wunde Society wa.s one of 



Tig. 1. MEMBERS OF THE WtEVDE SOCIETY. 


** force. You had to join whether you wanted to 
or not if you happened to be near during a 
session, but to-day people have to reverse 
things to a better form from the olden people. 

Boj"S are not flogged as formerly to make 
them obedient and humble to their parents 
and their elders, even a raw boy can see that 
” it is all fun, but if he is a disobedient boy^ 
■■ he has to answer questions and compelled to 
" make a promise to try and be a better boy at 
■' home and to his betters and to his fellow 
creatures. 

" The Society is divided up into several grades : 

Fambu ot ^ go mb nbJesia : the fire men with 
“ long sticks. 

'* Kamahvesia : they dress themselves like 
” women and wear a large bunch of feathers as 
'* a head-dress. They sing, dance, and make 
' peace. 

■’ Kaboyig or K^niblesia : these hold a short 

■ forked stick. 

■* Lahu'd : ecich holds a long staff and they 
lecid the dancing. 

Then there is the senior Lahwa and the senior 
•• Fambu. The Lahwas control the >Society, 
*• make the laws for it, and have power over 

■ every part of it. Every junior member has to 
'* give a Lahwa a full salute whenever they 
“ meet. The word of a Lahwa to a grey-headed 

man is heavier than a bed. As each member 
■’ enters or leaves the sacred bush he has to give 


** the password which is that of the grade to 
" which he belongs. 

*’ The initiation fee is 3/—. If a member wishes 
" to rise in the Society he has to pay higher fees. 
" This money the senior members use for their 
*' own purposes. It is truly a money-making 
” Society, but so have the white men money- 
'* making .societies and ve do not interfere with 
them in making money. 

“ Xow we come to the assemblage or dancing 
' ground. The Society assembles only on special 
occasions. For instance, the death of a Chief. 
“ some new law tlie Government has passed, 
" and so on. Dancing begins in the town so as 
" to get a goodly gathering from all round before 
we have the big dance in this .sacred bush. 
'■ 31en and boys wall be arriving to join: this 
' helps to find money for the seniors. The 
" dancers will be composed of both men and 
women, boys and girls, but there must be no 
“ bad behaviour. They dance all night until 
'* the sun begins to rise when the women will 
” leave first w ith the girls : an hour after, the 
" men and boys leave for home. You will find 
” nothing malignant at all in our movements. 
“ All will be as one. 

' ‘ This small barri or shelter represents the form 
' of farm house in which Masandi and her 
" husband lived when they were alive. It is 
called the Kula Boki. Here the initiation 
’ takes place. After the initiation all the mem- 
■■ bers disguise themselves so that one could 
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hardly know' his own person, each person 
providing his own dress. You will observe one 
of the Lahwa with a fan in his hand come to 
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the barri: he will touch the face of one with 
his fan who will follow^ him, the others following 
with their heads bent to the ground. All this 
time the drums will be beating, and the fire 
men will be waiting as dogs wait for their 
masters. As the women enter the sacred bush 
they aWII find a Wunde at the entrance. Each 
will be given a cup of A\'ater to drink Avhich is 
to represent her milk as a mother. 

’* Then comes the great event of the night. 
In the centre of the dancing ground w e make 
a great fire. Without fire life would cease to 
exist. Around this form the Sgomhublesia in 
a circle to guard it from attack : another circle 
forms round them and they are the Lablesia : 
another circle around these two circles is made 
up of the Kuriblesia, the men and boys who 
have just joined the Society, or who are the 
youngest members. The circles move round 
while the drums beat and the women sing. 
Presently thej- all begin to dance as they move 
round the fire each circle keeping to its circle. 
Then, suddenly, the Kuriblesia will try to 
push the Xgombublesia into the fire Avith their 
short forked sticks, but the Lablesia Avill try 
to stop them, and the Xgoaibublesia Avith their 
longer rods Avill strike at the attackers to beat 
them off. There is great excitement, singing, 
dancing, drums beating, the fire roaring, the 
moon shining, the circles shouting and strug- 
gling ; a very fine sight to see. The Kamaktvesia 
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then join the revolving circles and make peace 
betAveen the defenders of the fire of life and 
“ those who wish to destroy it and them. No- 
body is hurt. All the pushing and striking is 
in fun. 

Peace taking the place of the tumult around 
the fire of life, men and Avomen, boys and girls, 
then mingle in one great throng and dance 
and sing until the sun begins to rise, and then 
the dance ends. The fees taken from those 
Avho haA^e been initiated, and those Avho ha\’e 
desired to rise in grade are then divided 
between the senior members of the Society, 
and everybody returns home to aAA^ait the next 
summons for the Wunde men and boys to 
meet. 

” It is true that people do get into trouble 
AAith the Wunde Avhen it is in session, but that 
is because they do not belong to us and Avant 
to see something AAhich does not concern them. 
We do not spy on other people and aao try to 
prevent them sp3dng on us. If they do not 
wish to meet trouble they should keep aAAay 
and mind their own business. 

” The Wunde festiAuties are for our enjoyment 
and for the making of profit, just as the AA’hite 
man has his festhfities and dances and makes 
his profit. It is the eiiAfious ones of our oAvn 
people, members of other secret societies Avho 
AAant an end put to the meeting of the 
Wunde. ' 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS 


Recent discoveries of Skulls and Pleistocene Stone 
074 Innplements in Java. Abstract of a com- 

4/4 '^nwication by Dr. P. V. i'a)i Stein 
Callenfels. 13th October, 193(3. 

Pr. G. R. H. A’on KoenigSAvald succeeded in 
dividing the fossil animals from the Pleistocene in 
Java, which were considered to form one group, 
into three groups, belonging to the late Tertiary — 
oldest Pleistocene, middle Pleistocene and youngest 
Pleistocene. 

Pithecanthropus belongs in this scheme, according 
to the faima found at Trinil, to the middle Pleisto- 
cene and Homo Soloensis to the Aoungest Pleisto- 
cene. 

In February 1936, near Modjokerto, a fossil skull 
was foimcl of a child betw'een 1 and 3 years old. 
Several details of this skull proA’e that it was not 
a young ape, but belongs decidedly someAvhere in 
the line of human deA^elopment. Other details are 
so primitiA'e that it was certainh' not a child of 
H^o sapiens. It may have been an infant of 
Pithecanthropus or of any other known or unknown 
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species of primitive Homo. This skull was foimd 
with fossil fauna, proving that it belongs to the 
latest Tertiary-oldest Pleistocene. 

The discoA^ery of something so much older than 
Middle Pleistocene Pithecanthropus makes it neces- 
sary to take up again the AA^hole Pithecanthropus 
problem. No animals of the oldest Pleistocene 
faima exist in the Middle Pleistocene period, w hich 
makes it not very iu*obable that only the hominoid 
should have remained. A far smaller difference 
exists betAveen the faima of Middle and Latest 
Pleistocene, which have most of the animals in 
common. This makes it probable that Hoyno 
Soloensis, AA^hom we know till iioaa' only from one 
site in Latest Pleistocene time existed already in 
Java during the Middle Pleistocene. 

The reports of the researches of Prof. Dubois in 
JaA'a exist still in the archh^es of the Geological 
Service in the Netherland Indies, These reports 
show’ that Dubois was present AA’hen the femur Avas 
found at Trinil and the Middle Pleistocene date 
proA’ed by the fossil remains in the layers which 
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Latest Pliocene/OId Pleistocene. 


Stegodon cf. prcecursor (between 
Tertiary prsecursor and Middle 
Pleistocene trigoyiocephcdus). 

Hippopotamus antiquus. 

Leptobos. 

Cervus problematic us. 

Ep imacha irodxis . 

At least 3 Antelopes (j)erhaps 
more). 

Marine molluscs (30 i^er cent, 
extinct). 

Infant skull. 


Middle Pleistocene. 


Stegodon trigonocephalus . 


Hippopotam us na mad i cus. 

Bos {bubalus) buhalis palceo- 
karabau. 

Axis axis hjdekkeri (extremely 
abundant). 

Duhoisia (Antelope). 


Pithecanthropus (femur). 


Late Pleistocene. 


j Stegodon trigonocephalus. 

i 

I 

I Hippopotamus namadicus. 

; Bos (Biihedus) hubalis palceo- 
I karabau. 

A. IV.? axis lydekkeri (very rare). 
A.tv.? axis javanicus (abundant). 

Sus terhaari. 

Homo soloensis. 


contained the femur, ha.s to be accepted. On the 
other side Dubois was absent when the skull wavS 
encountered, a sergeant-major and a sergeant of 
engineers of the Xetherland Indies Army being at 
that time in charge of the excavations. Their 
reports have disappeared from the file ; but even if 
they should ho rediscovered no scientific value, 
geological or palaeontological, could be attached 
to them. The possibility exists that the skullcap 
fh)es not come from the same stratum as the femur, 
and may be older. The find of the infant skull in a 
much older layer makes this supposition even more 
possible. In that case the femur may have belonged 
to Homo Soloeyysis. 

Dr. Q. R. H. von Koenigswald discovered, in the 
same terraces from which Homo Soloeyysis comes, an 
industry of stone and bone artifacts which also must 
belong to the Late Pleistocene. At the same time 
he discovered at Patjitan, in another part of Java, 
stone implements which typologically are identical 
with those of Chellean, Clactonian and other such 
]>al 0 eolithic civilizations in Europe. The difference 
between these last implements and the artifacts of 
the Solo river terraces is so great that it seems as 
if these are made by two ({uitc different types of 
primitive Homo. In that case we may expect 
sooner or later tht‘ discovery of a tliird primitive 
hominoid in Java, and the femur of Trinil may 
have belonged to the latter. Lack of money has 
made further research impossible and no definite 
conclusion of any of the problems mentioned 
before can be drawn till systematic excavations 
are taken up again in Java, and definite results are 
known. 

[An article by Professor Dubois on The fossil 
human skulls recently discovered In Java, and 
Pithecanthropus erectus will appear in Man 1937, 1. 
—Ed.] 


Cheenama the Trailmaker, a Film of Algonkin 
Indian Life in Old Ottawa. Taken by I>r. 
Z/u Harlan I. Styiith under the direction of 
Dr. Diayyioyid Jenness ; shown at the meetmg 
of the Institute on 2rd yoi'ember, 1936. 

An introduction to the film was givf‘n by thi^ 
President, who showed a number of slides illus- 
trating aspects of material culture dealt with in the 
film. Of these the most conspicuous "were the 
making of a bark -canoe, and the processes associated 
with the harvesting (by canoe), threshing, and 
winnowing of wild rice, which formerly played an 
essential part in the economics of the Indians of 
the Oreat Lakes region of Canada and the States. 
Himting scenes, fish-spearing, cooking, fire-making, 
and other arts and crafts Wf^re illustrated in the 
film. The President laid stress on the similarity 
of the culture to that of the Ojibwa (an Algonkian 
tribe) but the actors themselves belonged to the 
Algonkms pro])er, whose territory was adjacent to 
that of the Ojibwa. The following note by 
Dr. Jenne.ss came too late for use at the meeting. 

‘ In the film pres(^nte<l, “ Cheenama the Trail- 
“ maker," the Xational Museum of Canada has 
attempted to reconstruct and preserve pictoriallv 
the loiig-^ am shed life of an Indian tribe in the 
province of Ontario. The action is staged on two 
lakes, both within two hundred miles of the city 
of Ottawa; and the actors are an educated Indian 
of the Algonkin trib<‘, his w ife, their eldest son, and 
a baby grandchild. 

‘The Indians of eastern Canada liave been in 
close contact with Eiirojieans for over 300 years 
and to-day they preserve but few^ traces of their 
earlier culture and mode of life. They live in houses 
of European type, the\' dress as Europeans and to 
the casual vimv they ar,> indistinguishable from the 
Europeans who live all around them. Conseimently, 
some of the lU’oijerties used in this film had to be 
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made especially for the occasion ; others, includmg 
the costumes, were borrowed from the collections 
in the Xational Museum. The greatest care was 
taken, however, to introduce nothing that was 
alien to the ancient Indian culture of the area ; in 
this regard the Indian actors wore as critical as 
the othcials of the Museum. The film therefore 
represents as faithful an interpretation as is now 
possible of the life these Indians led in the days before 
the white man set his foot on the continent of 
America.’ 

The film has been publicly exhibited only oiu-e, at 
the meeting of the B.A.A.S. in Blackpool last 
September. Yet already it has produced one 
interesting result. It de]3icts. among other scenes, 
the building of a birch-bark cauo<‘ from the stripping 
of the bark from the tree, to tht^ launching of the 
vessel hi the water. A note published in the 
American journal iSctenve about the time the film 
was madej led to an inffiix of orders for similar 
bark canoes, and to-day our film star and his 
relatives are travelling one and two hmidred miles 
back into the fort*s ts to find birch trees with large 
enough bark. The demand for canoes has occasioned 
an increase in tlieir price. 

Anthropological Material from the Deccan. 

H Summary of a communication presented by 
x/n ^Irs. Jlarc/uerite ^lilward, 17 November, 
1936. 

Last year I went to India to model heads of the 


aboriginal and other ancient peoples of the Deccan. 
I visited 16 tribes and brought back the moulds of 
36 heads to be cast in I.ondon and eventually put 
into bronze. 

The models I selected were from the Khatodls, a 
primitive jimgle tribe on tlie Western Ghat^ carrjdng 
bows and arrows. The original Hill Bhil of Ajanta 
is well represented on one of the frescoes. The 
Lamanis. nomads to be foimd m every part, the 
women wearing the full skirt and bodice of Upper 
India with gorgious head-cloths bordered with coins. 
The Chenchus, perhaps the most interesting, are 
aboriginal forest dwellers on the hill range known 
as Xallamalai. They inhabit clusters of huts called 
pentas ” and still use bows and arrows. I ven- 
ture<l into the most unhealthy part of the Kizam's 
Dominions to find th(‘ Oonds, an indigenous people 
who form a nation of themselves, the last census gave 
them five million. At Hubli Criminal Tribes 
8cttlemt‘nt there was abundant material to hand. 
Haran-bhikaris, hunters, and the Bhats were the 
most picturesque. The latter pa^s themselves off 
as Rajputs but probably come from lower Indus 
and South Persia ; their women arc skilled with the 
needle. Korwam Bestars and Waddars were all 
to be fomid at Hubli but I chose my Waddar 
modi'ls at Hyderabad, where they were foilow'ing 
their profe'^sion of stone -cut tine; on new* building 
estates constructed out of the famous and fear- 
some masses of rock w^hich cover tlie ancient Deccan 
plateau. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Excavations in North Syria. By Sir Leonard 
^ — Woolley. Summary of a paper read before 
2// Ibe Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. 3/'d November, 1936. 

The object of this Expedition w'as to trace 
contacts between the Greek and ^Egean ci^ulization 
and that of the A.siatie mainland, especially during 
th« Minoan period. The sites had been prospected 
in advance, and the work was financed by private 
benefactors on behalf of tlie Trustees of the British 
Museum, and by the Ashmolean Museum ; most of 
the season was spent at a small moimd on the sea 
coast at the mouth of the O rentes, and ttai da>'s 
were given to an inland site, Atchana, in the Amk 
plain, for which a peianit for ' .sondages ' only had 
been accorded by the Government of Syria. 

The coastal mound, Tal-Sheikh- Yusuf, wa^ j^rovi^l 
to be the site of a Greek colonv engaged in trade 
with the Greek islands and mainland from the 
ninth century b.c. until about 320 b.c., wiieii the 
rivalry of the newly-fomided port of Seleiicia led to 
its abandonment ; after the destruction of Seleiicia 
the river port was re-opened and was used through- 
out the Byzantine period and later b;^' the Crusaders. 
In the upper levels were foimd Byzantine glazed 
pottery and a representative series of coins, but the 
buildings had been completely destroyed. For the 
classical period the quarter of the towm excavated 
gave the magazines of the importing merchants. 


OF SOCIETIES. 

rows of w’arehouses separated by narrow streets : 
the buildings had no architectural features, but were 
extremely rich in contents. Xine levels were foimd. 
all of more or less similar character. Throughout, 
the pottery imported w'as of the best quality pro- 
duceil at the time in the principal manufacturing 
ct'ntres of Greece. From arc. o20 to 320 b.c. 
Athens held a monopoly of the import trade, and 
throughout the whole period of the P^uNian Wai*sw'as 
sending its luxury-w'ares to Ar^ia via the Orontes. 
Before that, the business for the most part with 
the Gret'k islands ; Corinth sent but little, and in 
the sixth and seventh centuru*s Rhodes was the 
chief importiT ; wx' have very tine examples of late 
Rhodian geometric, ‘ bird bowls ’ and Orientalizing 
fabrics, together with plentiful specimens from the 
oth(u‘ islands, and side by side with these, local 
wwes of similar character w'hich it is not always 
eas\' to distinguish from the Greek imports. In the 
seventh and eighth levels the imported potteiy is 
almost exclusively of C\q)riote t>qie, but here again 
much that looks CHqiriote is of local make, and 
examples occur for which CX-prus itself offers no 
exact parallel. In the two low'est levels there is no 
pottery at all, but a mass of geometric 
and sub -geometric pottery, much of which although 
thoroughly Greek in appearance presents striking 
analogies wdth knowm Asiatic wares. The excava- 
tion proves on the one hand that throughout the 
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whole of the six ce^ntiiries represented by the site — 
which is probably to be identified with the Posidinm 
mentioned by Herodotus and later writers— direct 
intercourse existed between East and West, the 
Syrian harbour with its easy inland communications 
j^hort -circuiting the long trade routes through Asia 
Minor to the Ionian Coast cities which have been 
supposed to account for the orientalizing influences 
in early Greek art. It further suggests that ceramic 
.styles which had been regarded as purely Greek in 
character may have been in fact closely related to 
and even dependent upon t;v’pes native to the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Owing to the erosion of the moimd by the Orontes 
nothing much earlier than the ninth century b.c. 
was found on the Tal -Sheikh- Yusuf site ; but a 
neighbouring hill, Sabounieh, which would seem to 
have been the town directly served by the harbour, 
produced Ct^iriote ' milk-bowls ’ and Mycemean 
.sherds. An inland site, Tal-Atchana, lying some 
40 miles from the .sea, on the trade route running up 
the Orontes valley into the Amk plain, carried the 
connexion further back. 

The ‘ sondage^ ‘ effected here were limited to 


two narrow trenches. They produced the ruins of 
an important building hing quite close to the 
surface and covered only by a single stratiun of 
later date. The top level gave Mycenaean potsherds ; 
the floor of the main building was littered with 
painted potter^'' w'hose decoration finally established 
the conne.xion of Xorth Syria and ^linoan Crete. 
The best illustration was given by a series of sherds 
from a single large vessel decorated in white on 
black with an elaborate design of papyrus-plants 
and double axes ; many others had white rosettes 
on a black ground — some examples of tliis were in 
three colours — while others had bird and animal 
motives not found in Minoan ceramic art. The 
connexion with Crete was indeed obvious, but 
connexions with Asiatic sites further to the East 
w ere not less certain, and the interaction of the two 
civilizations appears to be very much more intricate 
than one could have expected . It remains for 
further work to .show whether Minoan Crete exer- 
cised a one-sided influence over territories to which 
its art was suppo.sed to have been altogether strange, 
or whether certain elements in that art are to be 
traced back to an origin in Asia, 


OBITUARY, 


Wiiiiam Johnson Sol las. Professor of Geology at 
^ — U Oxford. 30/// May. 1849“20//i October, 1936. 

/ IQ Professor William Johnson Sollas, who died 
at Oxford on 20th October, 1936, was born 
at Birmingham on 30th May. 1849, and graduated 
at Cambridge in 1873. After holding professorships 
in University College. Bristol, and in the University 
of Dublin, he w^as elected professor of geologj^ at 
Oxford in 1897. and he retained this chair until 
the end. His interests and learning were remarkably 
A'aried, and he was absorbed in research throughout 
his career. He added to our knowledge of geologi^ 
in almost all its aspects, and he often digressed into 
the sphere of related sciences. During his later 
years he was actively interested in the study of early 
man, and he made several notable contributions to 
our knowledge of Pakeolithic man in Western 
Europe. 

Sollas began these later studies by an exhaustive 
(‘xamination of the small Xeanderthal skull which 
had been discovered in a cave in Gibraltar in 1848 
and had remained little noticed in the museum of 
the Boyal College of Surgeons in London. He 
publi.shed his results in the Philosophical Trans- 
actiotis in 1907. and described for the first time the 
peculiar features of the face in Xeanderthal man. 
In later years he studied another almost imique 
Palaeolithic human skull, which had been found 
w'ith Magdalenian implements in a small cave at 
Chancelade in the Dordogne, France. He described 
and discus.sed it in the Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute (1927, Ivii, 89-122), and showed 
that this skull closely resembled that of the existing 
E.skimo — a conclusion previously reached by the 
French anatomist Testut but afterwards disputed. 
About the same time Sollas prepared an elaborate 


series of sagittal profiles of the skull of young apes 
and man for comparison wdth the sagittal profile 
of the fossil skull discovered by Prof. R. A. Dart at 
Taungs, South Africa, and named by him Australo- 
pithecus. Sollas concluded that in those re.spects in 
which Australopithecus differed from modern apes, 
it approached man {Quart. Jouni. Geol. Soc.. 1926, 
Ixxxii, 82, pp. 1-11). 

Sollas was also interested in the exploration of 
caves which had been occupied by early man, and 
in 1912 he and Prof. H. Breuil examined thoroughly 
the cave of PaAdland, Glamorganshire, from which 
Buckland had obtained the greater part of a human 
skeleton, his ‘ red lady of Paviland,' nearly a 
century before. This research formed the .subject 
of the Huxley ^Memorial Lecture deliA ered by Sollas 
to the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1913. 
He proA^ed that the stone implements were of 
Aurignacian age, though a few Mousterian and 
Solutrean tj-pes were mingled with them. He also 
concluded, after careful comparisons, that the 
skeleton belonged to a Cro-Magnon man. His 
studies of the patination of the flints and the com- 
position of the pieces of ivory are good examples of 
the thorovighness of his work. 

While Sollas and Breuil were exploring Pa\dland, 
they \dsited the other caves on the same coast, and 
in Bacon Hole they noticed on the w'^all some red 
stripes which they described as “ the only attempts 

at mural decoration which the [Aurignacian] 

race is known to have left behind in Wales.” 
Subsequent discussion .suggested that the stripes 
were really the handiwork of a modern boat- 
man. 

Finally, Sollas did great serAdee to prehistoric 
studies by his publication of a book on Ancient 
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Hunters and their Modern Representatives, which 
apf)eared in three successive editions in 1911, 1915 
and 1924. It is an admirable smnmary of the 
subject, treated from every point of view and based 
largely on personal knowledge and observation. 
Sollas, indeed, was not only indefatigable in 
research, but w^as capable of explaining its meaning 
to the multitude. A. S. W. 

Akira Matsu mura. Professor of Anthropology at 
Imperial University of Tokyo, 1880-1936, 
279 Professor Akira Matsimiura was 

born on 1 August, 1880, at Tokyo, as a son 
of Professor Zinzo Matsumura, a famous botanist 
in Japan. In 1903 he graduated in anthropologA’^ 
in the Imperial University of Tokyo, and was elected 
assistant secretary^ of the Anthropological Society 
of Tokyo. In 1908 he began to publish the ‘ Gazetteer 
‘ of Ethnology".' From 1907-1922, he was engaged in 
collecting material for the study of the physical 
anthropolog\' of the Japanese. His Contributions 
to the Ethnology of Micronesia was published, in 1918, 
in the Journal of the College of Science, Imperial 
University of Tokyo, Vol. 40, No. 7. In 1924, he 
took the degree of D.Sc. at the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, with a dissertation On the cephalic index 
and stature of the Japanese and their local differences. 
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published in Journ. Fac. Sci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo, 
Anthropology’, Vol. I, 1. 

In 1924 Matsmnura was appointed Professor of 
Anthropology at the Imperial University. From 
1927 to 1928, he travelled in Formosa for research 
among the aborigines. In 1929 he went to Java as 
delegate to the Fourth Pacific Science Congress. 
In 1934 he was elected to a member of the perma- 
nent council, and national secretary for Japan, in the 
International Congress of the Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, and was appointed a member 
of the committee for the standardization of anthro- 
pological technique. In 1934 he was elected general 
secretary of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo. 

Unfortunately his brilliant work on the anthro- 
pology’ of the Japanese, which is different from the 
dissertation On the cephalic index and stature ; . . 
above mentioned, has not y’et been published. In 
this, not only measurements of the living body, but 
also the descriptive characters, were studied on 
more than 400 individuals, each recorded photo- 
graphically’. Some of these photographs he wa^ 
eager to publish with complete data, but the expense 
was prohibitive. It should, how’ever, now b»^ 
published for the benefit of the anthropological 
world and as a memorial to his w’ork and personalitv. 

A. SUDA. 


REVIEWS. 

AFRICA. 


Ten Africans. Edited and introduction by Margery 
II Perham. London : Faber d* Faber, Ltd., 1936. 
2ull idustrations and map, 15^. 

“ Bigpeople sprout from the people who are poor,'’ 
says one of the ten Africans w’hose personal stories make 
up this illuminating and, in parts, very moving book. 
The obiter dictum comes from one who was a witness 
before the Committee on Closer Union, and is drawm 
from him as he studied, in Great Ormond Street 
Hospital, w’hat is don© for London’s sick children. Big 
people sprout from the people who are poor, and not 
only in the lands of opportunity’ and old civilization ! 
Within the compass of this book there is proof that 
greatness awaits its opportunity’ among people whom 
we still — to our increasing loss— label ‘ undeveloped ’ 
and ‘ irresponsible.’ 

Probably' the most striking impression tliat this book 
makes is of a capacity for balanced judgments that is at 
once ‘ African ’ in its range and ‘ African ' also in its 
being independent of what we term ‘ education.’ Of 
the eight men who tell their story’, four have been 
educated and are ‘ modern ’ Africans ; the other four 
are not. Of the two women, one is an elderly’ Xhosa 
who must have been bom about 1865 and who was a 
‘ blanket Kaffir ’ until well into married life ; the other 
a Yomba, daughter of educated parents, and the holder 
of British university degrees. It is important to realize 
this wise balance in the material that Mi.ss Perham offers. 
But what will strike the careful reader most is the 
balanced wisdom of these Africans, educated and un- 
educated alike. 

Geo^aphically, the book is truly’ African in its range, 
since its contributors include Bantu and non-Bantu, 

‘ ^ ‘ ’ i, the two Khodesias, Xy’asaland, 

. '• the Swahili littoral, and Keny’a. 

The social anthropologist is perhaps less supplied with 
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material than the student of political conditions and 
political possibilities. That belongs to the very natui'e 
of the case. These ten Africans speak — not so much of 
intent as by the life-stories which they so simply tell — ^as 
people rather of the future than of the past; represen- 
tatives not so much of primitive culture as of incalculable 
destiny’. 

One would willingly use space for detailed mention of 
the individual contribution of each. That is impossible. 
But one would draw the attention of all whose minds 
are at work upon the daunting problems of South Africa 
to the story- of Gilbert Ooka. Perhaps the present 
reviewer has a special interest here, since the tragedy of 
Clements Kadalie — once a pupil of his in Nyasaland — is 
revealed here along with the story- of the I.C.U. and the 
coming of Mr. Ballinger; all from the view-point of 
those struggling African pioneers. “ My' breedings were 

mostly of my future eminence." say’S Mr. Coka, 
speaking of his fii’st contacts with the movement. 

Ty’pically African ! ”, we say; but as we read on we 
observe the balance, the penetration and the restraint 
of a mind whose quality’ suiprises us. And as we leave 
him on his closing words, “ I am waiting, and I hope to 
” see many things before I die," we are still more 
impressed as we realize that we have been listening to a 
Zulu who is only 25. To his story, that of Nosente, the 
Xhosa matron, provides an admirable back-scene. 

For the more general reader, the contributions from 
the two witnesses before the Clo.ser Union Committee 
Will be of great interest, along with those of :Miss Moore, 
the Yoruba graduate (aged 21) and of the old Tebele 
headman, Kumalo, after his experience in England on 
the cast of the Rhodes film. One takes further 
reprint of this book for granted, and so may be allowed 
to venture one suggestion : 

In the story of ' Rashid* bin Hassani ’ (who has hidden 
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his true Bisa names under an Arab alias assumed dm’ing 
his life of wandering) the country of birth ought, one 
thinks, to be Xyasaland and not Northern Bhodesia. 
‘ Nakotakota * and ‘ Kazungu ’ must, almost certainly, 
be our Nkotakota and Kasungu, between Lake Xyasa 
and the Fort Jameson border. And references to 
^Ipeseni, the Ngoni chief, and to liis raids, strengthen 
this conclusion; although a further reference to a per- 
“ manent stream^ Musora, running into Lake Wemba 
“ {Tanganyika) ” rather complicates the case. Lake 
Tanganyika is hundreds of miles from Mpeseni’s coimtry ; 
but it is — at least roughly — the country from which the 
Bisa people were driven out at an earlier period and so 
may have come into old Rashid’s tale as ancestral site 
rather than his own birthplace. 

This book will come to the hands of many concerned 
in Africa’s future. It leaves in no doubt the quahty of 
Africa’s men and women to-day. It may come to the 
hands of those — ^w'hether at the Cape or farther north — 
who have it in their power to make use of this magnificent 
material in consultative and in administrative partner- 
ship. Perhaps that, in the end, may prove to be Miss 
Perham's greatest service. CULLEN YOUNG. 

Ubena of the Rivers. By A. T. G. M. Culwick. 
AAJ London : Allen and Uyiivin, 1935. 444 pp. 

2q| Price 16^. 

It is twenty years almost to a day since the 
writer marched, along with a few companions, into an 
evacuated German fort among the wind-swept uplands 
of an area marked in some maps as Ndjombe and in 
others as Ubena. This was Ubena of the Hills. Later 
months of the East African campaign took him into 
very different countr^^; the matted, tangled foothills 
of Masagati and then out on the level, sian- baked lands 
of the JVInyera and Ruhuji; Ubena of the Rivers. 

It is, therefore, a very special pleasure now to spend 
some days in Mr. and Mrs. Culwick’s company among 
the fascinating people of that land. 

This is anthropology in action, too, like the work of 
Mr. Gordon Brown and Mr. Bruce Hutt. But its 
results are presented in a form that allows the general 
reader more fully to share with the anthropologist in 
appreciation. The authors have produced a most 
readable record from some years of ob\nously friendly 
and genuinely intimate contact with the Bena people 
and have been fortunate to find amo ig the Bena elders 
themselves a strong desire that permanent form be 
given to what they, not without reason, consider to be 
noteworthy things. The friendliness and intimacy of 
the contact may be judged by the entry granted to the 
tribe's holy of holies, and not the least interesting part 
of the book is its description of the place held in the life 
of the tribe by Stool and Drum, along with actual 
illustration of the re veered articles themselves. The 
three ‘ curious iron articles ’ preserved along with Stool 
and Drum within the sacrosanct building must, I think, 
be linked up with Dr. Richard's Bemba ' spear-stands ’ 
(Max, 1935, 32) and n\v own Kamanga * tridents ' 
(Max, 1935, 87). Here among the Bena we find these 
articles also preserved as ' tribal heirlooms.’ 

WTiat, perhaps to most readers, will be the great 
contribution this book has to offer is in Chapter VH. 
This chapter, The Wenyekongo, is a description — for 
both sexes — of the Bena educational system under the 
direct supervision and responsibility of the Altenia 
himself. Space forbids any examination of the quite 
extraordinarily interesting material here presented. 
It is, quite literally, an eyeopener; a window tlirown 
open upon the wisdom of an ‘ untutored ’ race. Let 
those who criticize and decry what they describe as any 
‘ idealizing of the primitive situation ' study this chapter ! 


It deserves separate reprint as supplementary to and 
corroborative of Mr. E. W. Smith's paper on Indigenouis 
Educatioti in Africa as contributed by him to the 
‘ Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman.' 

The history of the tribe — so much of it from the pen 
of Mtema Towegale himself — is notable, and this record 
of it will be of prime value as time goes on. It interlaces 
with that of so mam’ once -independent peoples. For it 
must be stated that Mr. and Mrs. Culwick are in contact 
with a very composite society and one in which ‘ reaction 
‘ to conquest ’ (if one may steal Miss Monica Hunter’s 
phrase) can be, and has in this book been, studied. 

The relationships also between the late (German 
administration and the Bena is worthy of note. The 
story of the execution of Mtema Salimbongo for 
‘ treachery ’ brings back memories to the present writer, 
as he was one of those present on the Ruhuji at that 
time (1916), and one of those, also, present a little later 
when Mtema ICiwanga II came to greet the British 
after their passage at arms with a certain Major Kraut. 
This commander, it may be suggested, is probably the 
* Bwana Klaus ( ?) ’ of this book. 

Historical dating for the pre -European period must be 
based rather on the authors' conjectural figures than 
upon Towegale 's chronologj\ Cross-checking with Ngoni 
dates on Lake Nyasa, for example, prove this conclu- 
siv’ely. But it is not the history iiere that is important. 
It is the living, speaking picture of an African people 
sagely ruled; among whom, as we are more and more 
coming to see, thought moves upon a much higher lev’el 
than we had previously believed possible in Africa. 
The authors are to be sincerely thanked for preparing 
this material in a style so attractive and, hav’ing 
successfully avoided the erudite and heavy, we may 
gladly concede that their occasional lapses into the 
vocabulary of light-heartedness are no blemish. 

Beside the sections on ‘ Tribal and Social Organiza- 
tion, there are a group of chapters on the economic 
side : ' The Land ’ and ‘ The Production and Distribution 
of \\ ealth. And tlirough it all, the fascinating pattern 
of social adjustments among men and women owning 
diverse — i.e., matrilineal and patrilineal — antecedents. 

CULLEN YOUNG. 

Africa Answers Back. By H.H. Prince Akiki K. 
A nil George Rout ledge d* Sons, Ltd. 

London, 19.36. x -7- 278 pp.. 6 Illustrations. 

Price Is. 6d, 

This book is described on tlie dust-cover as being : 
part fiction, part autobiography, part satire, part 
folklore and anthropology, and. as one peruses its 
pages, one finds that this description is quite true, but 
tlie difficulty for the average reader will be to decide 
what IS fiction and what is not. To this I would add that 
the author is also a c^mic, he has discovered that there 
are many people in this world who believe that because 
a thing is printed it must necessarily be true. This 
knowledge may be, and often is. of value in the commer- 
cial and political worlds, but exaggerated or sensational 
statements pui*portmg to be facts should have no place 
in a book which sets out to be informative. I suppose 
there is no law winch can prevent anyone assuming the 
title of ‘ Prmce ’ if one wishes to do so, but I have 
always understood that ‘ H.H.’ is in a different category 
and tlie autlior lias arrogated to himself a title which 
even his o^m brother, the reigning Mukama of Toro 
ruling over some 200,000 people, is not entitled to use’ 
Adrmtted that much of tlie story is fiction, the author 
has made a careless slip when, on p. 185, lie introduces 
Ganda greetmgs, whereas elsewhere Toro (or Nyoro) 
greetmgs are used; and in order to introduce ‘drum 
‘ language ' mto an area where it is not known, the 
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author has written a piece of fiction which defeats its o\vn 
ends, because, on the face of it. it is manifestly untrue. 

The dramatic story of the finding of Stanley's letters 
in Linant de Bellefond's boots after his death is repeated, 
although it is now known to be inaccurate, and the 
illustrator, on p. 23, not content with representmg 
Lord Lugard as wearmg shorts, circa 1891, requires him 
to wear the shoulder strap of his Sam Browne belt over 
the left shoulder ! There are other pomts to which one 
can take exception, but the book as a whole is most 
entertaining if one does not take it seriously. 

Mr. Akiki Xya bongo has been studying Anthropology 
at Oxford, and there is enough first-rate material in lus 
book to cause one to believe that he is capable of giving 
us a very useful account of his own people. Tins one 
hopes he will do. Some of the material used in this 
book, when the wheat has been sifted from the chaff, 
might wnll be made use of again. We know* very little 
of the home life of native peoples, and Mr. Akiki 


Xyabongo shows himself to be a wTiter competent to 
give us a living picture of just this sort of thing. 

E. B. H. 

Camels through Libya. Bu Dwjald CatupbeU. London: 
000 Service db Co. 1935. 8vo., 292 pp. 

XQQ I ll list rated y price 18 . 9 . net. 

This is a breezy narrative of travel in Xorth 
Africa, from Tripoli south and east as far as Ghat : 
thence to Marzub, * the Paris of the Sahara ’ ; to 
Jarabuli and Suva. Farafra, Dakhla and Kharga. There 
is a short historical sketch of Libya, ancient and 
medieval, and of the main elements in the population, 
-Tew, Arab, Berber, and Hausa. With all these, and w ith 
the Italian administrators of a difficult province, 
Mr. Campbell seems to have been on excellent terms; 
but his ethnographical detail has to be picked out of 
the book as best the reader can, for the index contains 
little but proper-names. ,1. L. M, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Island India goes to School. By E. E. Embree. M. S. 

m Simoiiy and W. B. Mumford. {University of 
Chicago PresSy Cambridge University Press.) 
1934. 8ro. 120 pp.. illustrated. Price 9-9. net. 
An ‘ apologia ' at the end of this book explains its 
origin and purpose, as a study of education in the Dutch 
East Indies, subsidized by the Julius Rosen wald Fund 
and the Carnegie Corporation, and assisted in tlie field 
by the Department of Education of Xetherlands India. 
The colonial policy of ev'ery powder and in every native 
area, as the wTiters ob.serve (p. 115) is simply a part of a 
world movement of clash and readjustment. Every 
experiment m this general w^orld- problem has its interest 
and value, and the educational w^ork of the Dutch 
colonial government has been remarkable, both for its 
whde range, and for its systematic and philosophic 
outlook. The summary of aims in native education 
(pp. 95-111) repays careful reading b\' everyone interested 
in this problem ; the function of tlie si'hool m a colonial 
“ area is to help young people to learn the good elements 
‘‘ of both cultures : tlius their lives will be enriched." For 
western civilization, to which some would invite native 
peoples to surrender their owm rich heritage, " is only 
partly good,'’ and requires the joy and creative ex- 
pression and communal feeling of the East, to make it a 
fully satisfying way of life. J. L. M. 


Snow People. By Taeki Odulok. Translated by James 
null Cleuijh. London . Methuen. 1934. 152 pp., 

/nil plates. Price os. 

This little book is a tale of the Chukchee, 
w'^ritten by a member of the Yukagirs, a neighbouring 
tribe. The author fought in the Russian Revolution 
anil since 1925 has studied in Leningrad and has pub- 
lished other w’-orks on the Far Xorth. This book is an 
intimate account of a Chukchee family, their habits, 
folklore and methods of life, wliich is simply written 
and throws considerable light on the psychology of 
these people. 

One naturally compares them with the Eskimos. 
They are more fortimate than the Eskimos in having 
domesticated reindeer for traction and for food, but 
less so in living in skin tents through an equally severe 
winter. In the extreme hardships they apparently have 
fewer comforts than the Eskimos, and some of the 
habits, both of humans, reindeer and dogs can only be 
described as weird. Although a coastal people, the 
Chukchee appear not to hunt the sea maimnals, but to 
depend wffiolly upon the tundra for their subsistence. 
It would be interesting to know the blood groups of 
these people. The ten illustrations are from photo- 
graphs, including one of the author. 

R. RUGOLES GATES. 


Report on the Fisheries of Palestine. By James 
HHP Hornell. London {Crown Agents foi tht t'olonies). 
bOv PP' Price Is. 6d, net. 

Mr. HornelTs comparative studies of the boats 
of many countries are w^ell knowm. Here, among other 
aspects of a regional group of fishing industries, he has 
included a full description of fishmg methods — some 
* unchanged for 2,000 yearn ' — the nets, lines, traps, 
and less admirable devices such as dynamite and 
poisons. Besides the boats, the fishing organization is 
explained, the curing and canning, the exploitation of 
turtle, sponge, and shellfish ; and a retrospect of 
Palestinian fisheries since biblical times. J. L. M, 


Deutsche Brauche im Jahreslauf. By Hans Hahne 
00^ atid Heinz Julius Xiehoff. Halle (Saale). 
4 Q/ Landesanstalt fur Volkheitskunde. 1935. 

12Y' X 9J''. '24: pp. plates 254, n.p. 

This portfolio contains 254 reproductions of photo- 
graphs, the best of which are clear and interesting, 
of some Calendar Customs still observ^ed in German- 
speaking countries. The accompanying pamphlet is 
apparently intended more as a call to the awakening 
German national spirit than as a scientific record, for 
wffiich latter purpose it w'ould require details and 
descriptions, but the portfolio wall be useful in illustration 
of customs described in other works. H. C. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nomenclature of Palaeolithic Finds. Cf. Max, 

AQO 

4 QQ Sm, — It is always gratifying to the author wffien 
his letter to Max gives rise to intelligent replies 
from colleagues whether they accept his ideas or not. 
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In the case in point, my object in bringing forw'ard the 
problem of the nomenclature of palaeolithic finds has been 
attained. The matter has been made public and the 
advantages and dangers of using existing cultural names 
for newly-discovered industries in widely -separated areas 
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examined. But the letter of my friend, Professor van 
Riet Lowe, to whom are so largely due the recent 
forward strides taken by South African prehistory, 
raises a further question. Does he, I wonder, overstress 
the importance of technological affinities as compared 
with tjq)ological ones when, after lamenting that 
typology fails us owing to the different materials used in 
different regions, he says, in a sentence (whose italics are 
mine), ‘‘ we therefore need ... to use terms to describe 
” techniques {and consequently affinities) generally and 
•* terms to describe assemblages (industries or cultures) 

only as circumstances dictate ” ? 

To take an example : if a short, stout, stubby flake 
is required, the method of obtaining it is by a pulling 
blow of the nucleus, which is held in both hands and 
struck with an almost semicircular movement of the 
outstretched arms on to a hard stone anvil resting on 
the ground. This gives rise to the well-known inclined 
platform found so frequently in the case of Clactonian 
industries. If, however, a right-angled striking platform 
is needed the direction of the blow of the nucleus on the 
anvil is more vertically downwards. Now when a large 
lump of quartzite is "in question the former of these 
methods would often be used owing to the weight of the 
nucleus and consequent difficulty of striking the anvil 
otherwise. The technique, then, is Clactonian, but 
the industries from a typological point of view might 
not, of course, be similar or in any way cultiu-ally related 
to the true Clactonian. Thus, personally, I fear I 
remain somewhat impenitent as to the use of cultxmal 
names, imless an actual cultural similarity or connexion 
is intended or implied by the author. I feel that the 
use of cultural names merely to denote similar simple 
techniques, especially where the types present are either 
too elementary to furnish much evidence either way, or 
are not particularly similar is surely flable to create 
erroneous ideas in the minds of readers. Could we not 
solve the difficulty by describing techniques in terras 
derived from the methods of manufacture used or 
the appearance resulting from them, as in our old 
friends '■ pressure,’ ‘ resolved ’ and ‘ step ’ flaking or 
* tortoise ’ core and ’ chapeau -de -gendarme ’ striking 
platform, while reser\ing place names to denote an 
actual or postulated cultural connection ? 

^ M. C. BURKITT. 

Early Slavonic Pottery. 

Sir, — I was greatly interested in Professor S. S. 
ORQ Maura’s account "(J.i?. A. J., 1935, pp. 113-121, 
^ pi. III-IV) of the early vSlavonic pottery found by 

him in his excavations at KiseUvka Hill in 1932. As 
Professor jMinns has pointed out in his translation of 
Professor Magura’s article, much of this pottery from 
KiseUvka and other sites in the Ukraine is exactly 
paralleled by pottery- found at Niezwiska, in the 
department of Horodnicz, in Poland, during the 
excavations conducted there by Professor Leon 
Kozlowski. In particular, the ware of ‘ the period of 
‘ Roman influence ’ corresponds to the fabric which my 
friend Mr. J. P. Preston and I termed ‘ Gothic ’ in our 
article describing the Niezwiska finds {Liverpool Annals 
of Archcrology and Anthropology, XVII, pp. 19-26). 

Similarly, our Slav ware corresponds exactly to the 
later Slavonic pottery of Professor Magura. I am also 
inclined to regard the ‘ earliest Slavonic ’ wares of the 
Ukraine, as illustrated in Magura’s article by Plate V 
Nos. 17-21, as identical with the ware we dubbed 
Czechy-Wysocko, but cannot affirm this positively, 
since "l have not seen these Ukrainian wares. The 
peculiar fabric vriih moulded decoration found at 
KiseUvka, in company both wdth ‘ the earliest Slavonic ’ 
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and with the Romanizing pottery, may perhaps have 
been intermediate in date, as it certainly is in technique, 
or may overlap the two periods. 

If I am right, however, in identifying Professor 
Magura’s ' earhest Slavonic ’ with our ‘ Czechy- 
‘ Wysocko ’ he w ould appear to date the first appearance 
of this culture considerably later than we did. I will 
not, however, venture to contradict or even criticize 
his dating, because I am unable to check the datings 
most recent Iv assigned to this culture in the Slavonic 
periodicals. " R. W. HUTCHINSON. 

Knossos^ Crete. 

Myth and Ritual. {Cf. Man, 1936, 267.) 

Sir. — Professor Rose tells us that Homer 
23 D could, if he had chosen, have provided 
■■ Achilles with the means for revenge without 
‘‘ the intervention of Thetis and Zeus.” By so saying 
he not merely begs the whole question of Homeric 
origins, but implies that the part played by the gods in 
the Iliad is an insignificant one. If he checks Book V, 
for example, he will find that the activities of the gods 
occupy 380 lines, or more than two -fifths. Why a poet, 
composing a ' brilliant ’ account of a real war, should 
devote so much space to divine activities, and describe 
them in so matter-of-fact a manner, is a question which 
Professor Rose, and those who think as he does, have 
never attempted to explain. 

He tells us, again, that ‘‘ the Greeks supposed it 
(the War of Troy) was real, and that is enough.” He 
assumes, quite gratuitously, that because the 5th century 
Greeks supposed it real, therefore the Homeric poet 
must have done the same. By this argument it follows 
that because most modem historians have accepted the 
story of the Burghers of Calais, therefore Froissart must 
have believed it himself. As a fact he could not well have 
done so, since all the evidence points to its being a fiction 
composed by him to please his patrons. RAGLAN. 

The Origin of the Spoon. (C/. Man, 1936, 203.) 

AAJ origin of the spoon is in question 

231 note the large and clumsy ivory spoons, 
with square or round bowls, foimd in the 

Badarian civilization of Egypt, about 7,000 B.c, 
(Brunton, Badarian Civilisation, xxii). These were 
preceded by short -handled pottery spoons {Beth-pelet, II, 
xxviii, 22, and Telielat Ghassul, xliv, 55-64). The 
higher development was in the Gerzean Age, with 
delicate handles in ivory as thin as a straw, and small 
circular bowls, about 5,500 B.c. Minute spoons were 
used to take a pinch of herb snuff : see collection at 
Lffiiv'ersity College, London. 

Much later, in the Iron Age there were bowls of 
large cowry shells, with iron handle riveted on {Objects 
of Daily Cse, xxiii). FLINDERS PETRIE. 

Jerusalem. 

Correction. {Cf. Man, 1936, 183). 

HHH Sir, — I write to draw your attention to a 

232 Man, 1936, 183, viz.: “Why do 

the natives of German West Africa manu- 
“ facture, etc.” In common with many British people, 
more particularly those living in Africa, I take strong 
exception to the expression “ German W’^est Afidca,” 
a term which became obsolete over twenty years ago, 
and I have no doubt my feelings are shared by many 
readers of Man. J. SYKES. 

Kampala, Uganda. 
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The book describes the social life of almost the last Polynesian people 
to remain comparatively untouched by civilization. Clad only in their 
primitive bark-cloth, fishing from their home-made outrigger canoes, 
they speak only their own tongue, they are ruled by their own chiefs, 
and most of them worship their ancient ancestral gods in the ritual 
forms which died out in the rest of Polynesia nearly a century ago. 
Producing no goods for trade with the outside world, they have heard 
only vaguely of the use of money, and are ignorant of its value. On this 
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author spent twelve months, and during that time saw other white men 
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visit it. In aridition, several other FXld bit ions have beei\ arranged 
as foliow> — 

1. Mr. F’cUivrK-'Vt' uili cirraiiiz^- rat loii'. (jf tilni-- airl Nilnit proji^’^^Cors 

oil Tia'-^iFn . Jamuirv otli. ar !n4-~) in., 10-4-7 a m , ]l-47a in { Hnom 4fb, 
Thtae will bn room f.»r .‘)0 paojile at o.n h < It'U i a tioii A la-kot Ibr ojio ol 
thnsn TiJiin'. will ba .>fnt oii <ippln-<it mn To n.n-h moinbor >1 tin* .\-^-o^'lation Till 
rhn niintlM'r i- rn.nhnil Afiplaarittn (ou<'lo->intr a <ia]n]io<l a»l(lit piivnlo])*') 

'hould bo made to tla- < loik ot thn A^-ot laooii at Maiu ho-.Toi. -t.itULo ilu' ordor 
ot pM'tniniK (' An\ ticket" tluiT < <t?inot be U"od "hoidd bo r<ttnii*'fl at oiii’o 

2 . Mr T r Warriuetoji will exhibit rind di"( H"" ,i ".eno- of inap". < hiofli 
( )rdnciii<.e inai)" "Fhe A""* »eiatii jii h<i" t up <i ( 'oinniii teo to explore tho po""i bility 
otniaknio; j "eie< tion of oiajw foi ii^e ni tlie e’a""-rooin ; su"'.ze>sTions, ba^e*] (>n 
the exhibit", will lie wel* oined Mr WairiUiZtou will hol<l luforinal di"* U""ion.^ 
on T(ie"<la\' inoruiiiir. find at other time" <LiirinLt the ( 'oidereia » 

:l Mr H Kino ,,nd othem will exhibit end dnen-^-. a ^-le. non of p;. ture^ 

for e]ndi<i"eo]<e". in Roi.m 2 1 ■”> The -.et" ol pu ture-, h.i\ e I ]nep.iied b\ 

Mr. Kiiiij, H" ('laiinmui ol the >< la t loi l " t’imnnitTe» on ihe ^iibjet t. I I'e 

piiTiire" w ill be on \ a w on liie.-.,(hiy inoiniiiii 

4. Dr. Bryan ha" airauLted an exhilntioii ot ] ihotoiri n durniLT the 

A""oei<it lonX Sjirino ( 'oii{*'i eni o at Shcuield. !'•.)♦> ilhioin 2 t 

a. Tht' Land Utih"fition Survey . f Lritain will t^xhilnt ^ainpie- of it" work, 
111 piMtrre"" and eompleteil (Room 2.' 


sPBCdAL XOTKS 

A Mfunber."' r)iin\er w dl \)v lu'ld on W'edin "ilny evtmincr, bth 
dannarw at 7-45 ]>.tn . in tlu* Retm tory ot the Loudon School of 
Kconoinu*'". Tickets 5 (mcIi Members obtaiiiint: tiekeD by post 
should ap])ly before 1st danuary . a <i(ldi < sst tl rarflo should 

be eneIo.'"ed with the repuc'^t. 5[')ii('\ can be nTtindcd. it 5 i . luMvcr 
is informed before the dinner is ordeiiMl -if, before t p m. on J U(“"day, 
5th Januarw that a tieket will not be u->ed Mr. Bt'aver s addre^^s is 
Taandon School of Kconoinic", Hotuiliton Street, Aldwych. JAindon, 
\V.( ’ 2. rX'enmir drc"" ojitioual. "Luket" will be ou up to 4 p.m. 
on the lirst (Liy of tie* ('onferene(> only. 

TIk' Metropolitan Brancht"' (4 tlic (ho-rapliieal A^so('iation 
iiuite all member.'" of the A"'Soeia1ion jirt'-ent <tt the .\ninial Con- 
fertmee to tea t)n Tucsduiy, 5t]i Jattuary, at 4-15 pm. Fit ordtT that 
a<hMjuat(‘ arrhneement^ for tea uhiy b(* mnide, it i" e^.^ential that 
members intemdiny’ to be present should obtain tickets betore 2 p.m. 
on Tuesday. 5tli January. These tiektd" ma\ b(‘ ol'tained at the 
Geogniphical Assotaation stall. 



KEFRESHMEXTS may be obtained in the Refectory of the 
London School of Economics if sufficient numbers take advantage of 
the offer. Coffee and ligiit refreshments may be obtained from 
10-30 a.m. to 12 noon, hot and cold lunches from 12-30 to 2 p.m.. and 
' e a s from 3 - 30 to o p . m . 

ACCOADIOllATlOX.— Arrangements iuu'e been made for mem- 
bers to stay at College Hall (Lniversity of London), ]MaJet Street. 
London, W.C. 1, at a charge of 8 6 per day. ^lembers ylio de^'ire 
accommodation at this Hall shoulrl fill in and return the foim here- 
with to Miss U, Fieeth. Avon Dale. Wimidedon Park Road. London, 
SAV. 10. before December iSth. 

REDIT'ED RAILWAY FARES T/rAWv. Members 
siiould purchase moot hi \' return tickets, w Inch are issued from all book- 
ing offices at the ordinary fare and one- third for tlie double journey. 

Singh Ttch.h. Members who will require single tickets should 
write to the Clerk, Ceographical Associaticm, c/o Municipal High 
School of ( onnmuatu Princess Street. Manchester 1. for a voucher. 
A stam])ed and addressed envelojie ^h(Juld be encloserl with the 
request. Single tickets at two-t birds of the ordinary fare are available 
on day of issue only, and are issued to members of the Association 
on any day betweim Tuesda\'. 29th December, and ddiesday. 12tli 
January. 

PLEASE CONSULT the notice-board in tlie Eiilrame Hall for 
an\' altei‘aiiom cd* programme. 


PLEASE NOTE that correspondence about the Annual 
Conference or private matters must NOT be sent to the 
London School of Economics, correspondence for the Hon. 
Conference Organiser, Mr. S. H. Beaver, M.A., excepted. 


TL'ESUAV, .nil .JAXL'AltV, 

lU-U a, 111. ExhibiUoii aud other e.xhibitioiw atul < leinon-^tiat 

noted oil ])ie\'iuLis }i.ige. 

Jl-ii a 111. rouiieil Meeting. 

2 - U p.m. Auiiual Jiu^uiess Meetiug, 

3 - U p.m. Presidential .-Vddre',v h\' Sir Ju^iah Siaiog. entitled '* ( J-’oiirra]'! \ 

and Kcononur Piieory. 

4 - lo ]».ni. To<i for meniber'-. by kind invitation of the London ihaiclie-, in 

the Reft‘< toi \ Admi-'-'ion in.ket onlv', to he ofitaincfl iMdort' 
J p.in. at tlie (l.A, "tail. 

5 - U j) ni. aleetings L(‘arhers in C’ontial, Stsiior and Fiimary Schools, in 

Secondary SehuoU. lu Public and Pri'paratory SlIiooN, and in 
''framing Ltillegos to iec(*iv(' rcjjoits of tb.eir Standing (.’oinnuTtec". 



WEDNESDAY, ()Th .IAXEAHV. 11*37. 


lO-o a. Ill, '* WhiTht-r Poynilatioii ? " • a Sympo'^nun. F’r<»f. (' E i'a^vt.'ir- 
'■ Dif-tribiit aiii <;n({ 'Tii'iitU of .Mo\ t'liit'at ' ( *r hn ^^}H‘akoI■'' . L*i Iv. K. 

Ku(‘7.\ii^ki au'l Sii William } h-vimiIlio (’hnrm<m; Sn .lo^i.ih 

Stamp. 

12-n noon ■* Pioblron'- <>[' the XoTtli-Ea^t ( ma-: ' LioTrui It ( to* ' h\' 

INlr. (• FI J. D<i\ "ii (’liaiiman. I’loi JJ. .Imuc- 

J-O p.m, ' {k'oadra^t (..<‘(,u^iapii_\ ' A 1 )i'<-u-'.ioii. .Mifucii },\ Mi L, 

Diook". 1)\ Di FI Tkinoa'- .imi otluo-^ 

( ’liairnum . Mi. .1 Kairtj:rir‘\ t‘. 

4-a pm FkMiuary S. (i’^ap <- otr:\tjili\ m tbo .liii.i.tr >■ Kt) »! 

•-jaakti- .Ml. \\ . S i’.ak'i aim IM > <>. 1*. EilwaifD 

(.'h<inm<m* .^i! A Fl nu"'-!!. 

SccoiK ko-v S( liri. .K <rTt,rjp, ' Lmi - il (k'.tai.ipbv ’ ^*}' utoi: -p- ,i 1 ;oT'- : 
.Mi'-j^ J'k M . f ■' 'i I !M ictu [ <11 M i .Mi . J E. ^ tfjrinmaii ^lI L Ik 

( 'aiid.iil 

7-17 j>m titi j)um'‘i iii tin- {'(irniomi iknai' !)'iffr at 

7-Fopi(i m tlif Ik'k "ti 11”'-, 

THEE'^io-W. 7, a .’AX’ XHW I'i.ht. 

l<*-t; a.iro ' F^iiriiaai m k ' I., laoto ki'^oo k' i *)' L D'i<l! • 

n-3i* <« m ■ S.»n o (k'.‘L-t.tp]i.< o! A.m '■< r- <a Eok.t. D ‘ oo-r.i 

l^'<_tiii>‘ by .M. H. Ik a\ » r 

' Kt'ahry lU * I n.-a*- t1i» ( hioait-- i -i ’^oial! Aom- 

Iff rui(‘ b\ ]>! tl .V MaT|[., M-a:io,..n- i>r.^ W \\ i .. >[( b h kjf . 

ii-^-ioii Tf kf UfA I s Mt A A M 'k‘i. a ho wib \\a\s 

III wl jf h t iif na'^b' .( i'' < ai L 1 > * dpi bf i in i !i^ ■ t »* u laiif < i* < i.* > > 1 :! a nli\ 

Jtjiiii mt'ftiita .ti. tbf F.t- Plav S).. 1 T\ - ^TirifUi <•' .'lo Ea.itfiu 

if I t u i > 1 \ 1 >i 1. 1 \\ < )< i( I ‘ I h 111. M ' L. I ; I'j' ’ 1 I a . 1 < i :<o ’"'ll. I ' i : 

.Mi K. Kowai'.- 

4 "M p m. Yi diii'i iiT ( !If <j < . I ui ip I a 1 ..it-- 1 1 . ) f t i ’ Ui-' u 'll. < t .I'l 

m\'f^ni:at!Mii mi' tiif ( mapi < 'a h-k aj ( f->t v:_r. ,.p}, J },y 

(’bii<ii<'P ()pft.-(l 1', Ml. 'V. ^IfiAouip (’li.mmao .’'l!-- \ P 

P) u I lt* 


i’iif Lf P!a> Sttt a ' \ m . P f- . ap p .f n ' b a - ♦ * o' ‘ -v m:: If - t pi n lin li 

.iif !u< bnlfMl 111 ir--. AnoPdl )' .inapii i-' 

.4rfn(la\'. -Tciiui.ti \ 4tb. .t J-.'ktp“'.. <it { ip ( Milff** <f>\\ti 

W A'. J p'ht^im^iiy 44aaiif i4i . i.. J>a'iif\ >;.p.ip «u Fkikiud. 

Mpn‘La.\. J<iiiuar\ 4T!i. .iT '^-!>'>p.m . ai . Ik uf II. bi. Ma.Ift Srifft, \\ 1 . 

Ibft. r, P P.iwfttT fit ' 4'f!i:-nr. 

'j’up'.tlay, J.miutrN ftli. ar p ii’., at ( oik liall . Piof. H. 4. Elfuro, 

D.Sf , F.H.S., oil ■ The l-pMimam.in Peasantry 

DiiUior \\ ill be '.fi'Vffi ill C"llf" 2 :o 1 F all at 7-I.7 p pi .op Moiul<» v aial 'I’uf'.day — 
P' .. iminffliai t ly b.4( Il ' Th* lf<r;.if- 44:f L< Fka\ Soiift\ Amuial i.)iiiiu->r will 
b<’ hfld it rlif Flail “11 K’ldam J.inuaix Ui . pifpn»ap 7- 1.7 jam., diniic’r, 
7-4.7 p.m. Li»i(l Mf-toii will pit'^-Ki” 'fn kor- ba tbi-. Diiiuer (4 *>i. aii<l for 
tile llllIuel^. oil Moiida' .md ’f'lf'day Cl '* . tof* Miei uitli iiirtbei- .lotaiK of 
the Ja* Play Soeiet \ A (kaitf pan e. m.iy b. obMiued Pom Mp^ Mai’LMifT Tatton, 
Le PIa\ ^oeifty. .7'', <;o]ij..ji Sp.jjie. W ( 1 




THE COU\X’lL OF THE GEOGKAPHLCAL ASSOCTATlOX 


President (1937) : Professor Patrick Abercrombie. M.A., F.K.I.Ji.A 
Retiring PresMent : Sir Joaiah G. Stamp. G.C.H , G 13. FT. D.S<-.. Jd> 1> . F' f> .\. 

Vice-Presidents: The Ut Hon. Sir H. J. Mackimler. P.G. {(.’liairnian). 

B. B. Dickinson (Founder of the As’^ociation i 
J. Fairgrieve 
Dr H.^'R. Mill. 

Professor -1. F. Fnstead 

Trustees . Professor L. W. Lyde. The Rt. Hon. Sir H. J. Mackinder, 
Profes.sor J. L. iMyres 

Hon. Treasurer * Sir ^\^ H. Hun bury 

Hon. Secretary and Hon. Editor: Prufe•-^o: H. J . F'leure. F' K.S. 

Hon. Solicitor : H. H. I^yde. 

Hon Auditor - T. AVairington 

Hon. Annual Confereiii e ( )i L:jiU'>er ; S, M. Ee.ix't'r. 

Gonvener of the Fhlitoiial Hoard: R. M. F’leiiuuLC. 

Ghairiueu of Staii<lum ('onnnirtee'. • 

Regional Survey.^. L Diniley Stani]" 

Librar\', T, G. arniiiiton. 

Geoccrapliy ui Public and Prepaiatorv SohoijR, F. Debenlnti' i . 

(Too^raphy in Se< ondary ScliooK. Fdli'» ^\' Heaton. 

(leograj)by iii Geiitral. S*‘juor <md Pi man v SehooR, A. H. Ru^--e!l. 

( Ieoirraph\' in Trainuiu L'olh'^i*-'.. iMi»>s \ H, Burue.s.^,. 

Distribution of Trailitioiiai House-Buildiim" ^Materials. R. A Pelham. 
F'uiu-tional Mtippmu m Cktie-.. P. \V, lh\an. 

Pictures tor Epidiascopes, H. King. 

Members of Guuncil : Mis.st^s (t Fre.uh and A. Robertson. Dr H Grmshv, 
Messis, FI tl. liest. J. \V. Pae''. X. V. St arte, G, R. 
riiurston. ij. K. A\oijd. .ind br.un li n'prcsontat i\'e^, 
Rt-tirmu January. 1937 : iMiss F\ Sarjeant, Messrs. 
J L Holland, ill. Roduell .]one.s. J. A. Mortlock 

PUBLISHERS’ EXHIBITION. 

The foll'ivlng tiiius \ ill lie exhibitu ^r tlie la.test Pubhcatii'vris, Maps and 
Appliaiices tor the Stiriv ot Geography at the abo\-e Flxhibition : - 

Mes''is. Edwaiii Arnold cV fo 

<i B<n'ou Go., l.td. 

A. X' G. Bla< k, Ind 
Tlie Gambridgt' I ni\', Pu's^. 

( ’liristoplu'i's 

Win. GoIiiUs. Soils, A Go , l.td. 

J. M. Dent A Sous. Ltd. 

The Kilmbuiiih House Piesf,. 

Getirge Gill A Sons. Ltd. 

Giiui A Go., Ltd. 

Gi-ant Etlu<*ational Go . l.td. 

(J. G. Harrap A Go . Lttl. 

W. A A K. JolinsToii. l.td 
Kylograj h C'o. 

The Land Utilisation Survey of Great 
Britaiii. 

L.M.S. Railv a\ Go. (SlIuhjI Jijurneysj. 


Mcs.,1^. i.oiiLUnans, (de<>n A f l.td. 
M<it millan A f'o . In*! 
Mapouraph Go.. Ltd 
Mt i touixall's EdiK afioiiai Go., 
Ltd 

Metlmeu A Go . Ltd. 

'UioUhts Mill by A' ( 'o 
XeaTou A Go ( Epidiast opes >. 
J'he GruiMiict- Sur\e\ 

Mossp.. 'IJio Oxford i n!\eisij\ Pres.s. 

(ieorge Phili]> A Son. Ltd. 

Sir 1 Pitman A Smis. l.td. 

?klessrs Sittoii. Praed A Oo . Ind. 
Fldward Stanford. I.trl 
'J'lie Gniversii\ ot London 
[’n‘’s'>, l.td. 

,, Th'" ITiiversitv Tuton.d Press, 
Lid. 
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OFFICERS AND COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL ANTHROFOLOGICAt 

INSTITUTE, mM93A 


H. Bauovm^ M-A., F.R.S., F.SJL 
A. C. Haoxkxh, SoJD., FJ9l.$. 

T. A. JoYcaR, OJBJS^ MJL 

Rof. got A. Kkih, SU>., 1XJ>., FJft.CJS., FJi.S. 


/VemcfeiK : H. & HANftaiyw^ D A?, 

Ftce Pfendemt (Pint PRointe&ts) : 

Fine Mtxbb, M.A^ DAl, FJMu, ^MJL 

SL jr« B. Fbakx« JLA., FJB^ 

a G. teJOKAs, M J>.. FJgA ' 

Rew B» W. Sum. 


Ftce FhmIatfR (Sfeeted) 

L. a G. Clabkb, MAl., FjSLA. | Mbm M. £. Duiwak. 

G. V, HcmNBiowxE, F.8Jk. 


/ Tta l>un or Abkbcow; Lon^ B^slav ; Tbs £Ubl or Omov. 

Hofi. Sttntmy : Raymohd Fcbxv, Pb J)*, M A. 

Hon. Trtam/nr : H. Goon Lake. 

Hon. MdUar : B. U. gATOB, H.A. 

Hon. i^offtcdoro : Kimbxb Boxx^ Howiahd^ Glateb A Go. 

GonnefI; 

FmL R Rcaaia OutBa. njD,DJBa«XXJ> JTRA 


H. G. Bbaalkt. 

BL J. B^okkoltz, If a. 

M . CL Bitssixt. M a., FjBA. 

Mho G. CATow-T^oaonBow. 

J. G. D. Glau, MA.B Fh.D.» FAA. 

K. n & OpimimTo«> M A. 

Adbzab DtSBY, BA. 

PRof. H; J. FIvobb, D.8e., FAA. ' 
ftof . G. ZUiETU Fobdk, PU>. 

Hus BaboniT Gauod. 


W. X«. HnoBoaOH, Ph.D.« XA.» FJSA. 
MiwE. J. Lni DOJum r, MA. 

T. C« IiBxnniMB. IIA., FHA. 

XisB Lucy Maxb. HA., PU>. 

Pkof. B. Vaxdiowux, BJSo. 

MteX. A. Mosbat, DXiAL 
laOBD Raculav. 

Ca G. SvufliCAH. 

Him X. L. TEEXxatKT. 


Honfcm .* CotnrxB A Co., 16^ Lcunbsrd Straet, E.CL3 


Aosuianl StertUstjf : ICmb K. M. XABnKxocix. ^ 

AfuNioro: JACKSoafp Pexisv, Bbowhiko, Husky ft C6. 


Telopfaaas: 


ANNOUNCENENTS of the RiOYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE JANUARY, tF3A 


SMtotAmcraL aitM. 0««ea;aWRaL TttleofPi^iwwiBfaeabiioaneedfater. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROFOLtKiltii 

INSTITUTE, FEBRUARY, > :' '' V ?' ” 

'OBmXABT MBBinGfi . I /' 

TncBflav, Khiwy C 8 l 30 pjn. Tribal Fotitics, Rainmaking and the Levirate amoiig the fTiirinift ii^inimT o| 

' Bedm aiuiliind Protectorate, Pbovbsbob 1. Schapeba, ILA., FhJD^ FJiJKJSJtf* 

ft Mbmiy 11. &30 PJO* Mana. (Lonlem.) Db. H. Iab Hogbxn. JSxecutive rmwiiiftinr, S fialL 
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